The thrill you get as the band goes by! 


—Or hearing the greatest bands on the Victrola! 


How often do you get the chance to hear the mighty brass 
band of Sousa as it goes swinging past? Once or twice in a life- 
time, perhaps. But on the Victrola you can hear it any day— 
with the same brave inspiration as if the big band was actually 
marching by. 

Not only Sousa’s Band, but Pryor’s also. And Conway’s 
and Vessella’s and the United States Marine Band, the Black 
Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, 
Garde Republicaine Band of France, Banda de Alabarderos of 
Madrid—all the best band music of the world. 

These famous organizations make Victor Records because 
their leaders consider them the best records in the world. 


Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly play for you-any band music 
you wish to hear. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the 
processes of manufacture, and their use. one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. 


Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Kelly, K. C. 
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Private Cappy Ricks 
Illustrated ‘x4 T. D. Skidmore 
Arthur Somers Roche 
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Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 
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The New Heaven 
Decorations by F. X. Leyendecker 
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Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 
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Some Boy 
Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 
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The Crimson Tide 
Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 


The Stage To-day 
Photographs in Artgravure 


Rupert Hughes 
Chicken-feed 


illustrated by Lee Conrey 
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The M: of Swift Lightning 
Illustrated by Paul Bransom 
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Portrait by Campbell Studios 
Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 
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Illustrated with Photographs 
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THustrated by John Alonzo Williams 
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Next Month 
Peter B. Kyne and Cappy Ricks 


APPY RICKS will be at it again in September 
CosMopoLiTtAN. He’s gone to Camp Kearny 
and taken up his K. of C. duties with all the zest 
of his youthful old soul. He takes a train-load of 
circus animals and freaks off the hands of the 
army, and has more fun than he ever got out of 
putting across a big shipping deal. A Comedy 
of Terrors is one of the best Cappy Ricks stories 
Peter Kyne has written. 


Enoch Arden in 1919 
S the man of to-day the sort of self-sacrificing 
individual that Enoch Arden was? Look about 
you and consider the men you know before you 
answer. That is what Albert Payson Terhune has 
done—and he has written the answer in. The 
Lotus-Eater, a novelette which throbs with life. 


What Is Innocence? 

another question you might be asking 

yourself between the time when you finish 
this issue and the day—August 9th—when you can 
get the next from your news-dealer. Offhand, 
you'll say it’s easy to answer. But the more you 
consider, the less easy it becomes. Major Hughes 
has looked at the question from all sides and put 


down his answer in a story of the most remarkable _ 


girl he’s ever written about. It is a story of a girl 
whose face became famous the world over for its 
look of purity and innocence—and it tells just 
what was behind that look. 


Also 
AMESOLIVER CURWOOD, Gouverneur Morris, 
Robert W. Chambers, a corking returned-soldier 
story by Frank R. Adams, the best. instalment 
so far of Uneasy Street, and other head-line 
features. 


More than a Million Copies 
Each Issue 


Hearst, President 


$2.00 A YEAR 


Published monthly at 119 West 40th treet, New York, N.Y¥.. by International Magazine Co 
» New York, N. ¥.. under the ss of March 3, 1879. Application for entry as second= 
Oitice at Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass. 
‘Wwe cannot = subscriptions with back numbers. Unless 
ing uest for a change of address, please give us fo 
ease be sure to give us both oar old and new address 


19 West 40th Street, 


3HT, 1919, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGATINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
12 TERMS OF THE FOURTH AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF ARTISTIC AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


of this issue without lettering mailed on receipt of 25 cents 


September 8,.1905, at the Post=' 
class matter is pending at the P 


___ When your renewal or makt 


Jossrn A. Moors, Vice-President and Treasurer 
Postage, 50 CENTS BXTRA; FOR OTHER COUNTRIES, $1.00 EXTRA 


Ray Lona, Vice-President W. G. Lanepos, Secretary, 119 W. 40th St., Naw 


25 CENTS A COPY 


mpany. Entered as second-class matter, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Cal.; Sam Franciseo, Cal 
tice. If youwish your’ . 
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SAVE 


By Being Your Own Salesman 


Try the Oliver for Five Days at Our Expense 


This Simple Plan Makes It 
Easy to Own an Oliver 


This sales plan is.a legacy of the war, which taught us all new economies— 
vnes we won’t forget. 

By reorganizing our method of distribution, we were able to make a radical 
seduction in price. 
: We did not change the famous Oliver an iota. The machine we now sei] for 
See even cf $57 1s the identical one formerly priced at $100—our latest and best model. 

: aan During the war we learned that it was unnecessary to have great numbers of 

Sesese busiest traveling salesmen and numerous, expensive branch houses throughout the 

country. We were also able to discontinue many other superfluous, costly sales 
methods. You benefit by these savings. 

Pre-wac extravagances were ended. And our plan of selling made simpler. 
We send the Oliver to you for free trial, so that you may judge it, in solitude, 
without being influenced. : 


Only $3.00 
Per Month 


Do not buy or rent any typewriter unul you 
mow the Oliver. A five days’ trial will help 
you decide. Besides saving you $43, we make the 
vayments easy. Weask noadvance payment. But 
nerely $3 per month until the $57 is paid. 

Do not confuse this offer with those for second-hand 
wrebuilt typewriters. Our $57 Oliver 1s our brand new. 
dentical Model 9, formerly priced at $100. It has not 
deen changed in the slightest. 


Over 700,000 Sold 


Olivers are in use all over the world. Some of the large 
concerns in the United States using Olivers are U. S. Steel 
Corporation, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Nationai City Bank of 
New York, Diamond Match Company, Pennsylvania Railroad, 

art, Schaffner & Marx, American Bridge Company, Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Otis Elevator Company, Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Boston Elevated Railways, New York Edison Company,-and a host 
of others of equal importance. 

And thousands of Olivers are used by individuals—every business is 
Tepresented among our users. And every profession. 


No Money Down 


Merely send us the coupon. We ship an Oliver to you. Try it for five days. 
Then if you agree that it is the finest typewriter at any price, merely send us 
$3 per month, until the $57 is paid. 

If you do not believe that this is the greatest typewriter opportunity, return 

the Oliver to us, express collect. We even refund the outgoing transpor- 
tation charges. You have not placed yourself under any obligation to 
; buy. When the Oliver comes to you, you will admire its many ad- 
vancements — all the refinements made possible during 24 years of 
typewriter-making. A finer typewriter is impossible. 
The coupon below gives you the opportunity to be your own 
salesman and save yourself $43. Note that it brings EITHER 
an Oliver for Free Trial, or further intormation. Check it 
accordingly. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
114-B Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Canadian Price, $72 


f THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, ’ 
114-B Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Lil. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ tree inspection. 
O If I keep it, I will pay $57 av the race ot $3 per month. 


The title to remain in you until tully paid for. 


You can depend on this wide use of the Oliver as a guarantee of its worth. 
This "Toes pot place me under any obligation to buy If | 


No Finer Built 
I choose to zeturn the Oliver, { will ship it back at your expense 


Examine the Oliver carefully. It is built in a model factory with a at the end of five days. - i 
of ideals. Only the finest materials are used. And this accounts boone“ The “High 
ior the prolonged life of the Oliver, its durability, its inbuilt service. and the Remedy” your de iuxe catalog and turther intormation 
It is simplified in construction and built to withstand the hardest usage. 
The Oliver in war service proved its fine design and construction. 

You can’t buy a better typewriter at any price.- 

‘Mail! the coupon now, for either a Free Trial Oliver or further information. 
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Educational Guide 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women . 


Darlington Seminary 


DEVELOPING school for girls, delight- 

fully situated on a sixty-acre estate -in 
Pennsylvania’s finest country. College pre- 
paratory and Special Courses, including Art, 
Music, . Expression, Secretarial Course with 
Spanish. 

Superior Household Management Course 
with actual application. 
Advancement by subject. Athletics. Moder- 
ate rates. For catalog and a copy of ‘‘Dar- 

lington Views” address 
CHRISTINE F. BYE, Presi 


Box 600 


West Chester, Pa. 


for Young 


‘Bradford Academy Womea 


180 Main Street, Bradford, M 
117th Year opens Sept. 17th. Thirty ‘miles from 
Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac Valley. 4 
tensive grounds and modern equipment. Colleg: 
Preparatory Course. General course of five years. 
Two years’ course for High School graduates. 
Address MISS MARION OOATS, A. M., Principal - 


Centenary Collegiate Institute 


The pur; of this school is to train girls in a whole- 
some and inspiring environment for the big future 

which awaits them as American women. 60 acres. § 
brick buildings. Owens pool. 18 teachers. Expres- 
sion. Art, Music, Home Economics. Seven courses 
with diploma. Fioroune College Preparation 
Close relations between faculty and pupils help to in- 
spire a ideals. oar’ ,000 equipment, therefore un- 


us antages. On! For catalog address. 
55 miles trom New York. Dr. R. J. Trevorrow, 4.M., 
One of five Hackettstown, N. J. 
buildings. Box 18 


ST. MARY’S 


Anh Svuthern School for Girls 


Science, Busin 'ymne um. Mild climate makes 
outdoor life possible the year round. 25-acre campus 
of old oa electrically lighted, steam- 


ea charges. Catalog. 
Rev. Warren W. Way, Recor, Box 10, St. Mary's School, Ra 


Drew Seminary 


For Young Women. Beautifully located, 
49 miles from New York City, 600 feet 
elevation, commanding a view of Lake Gle- 
neida and the Fishkill Range. General and 
special courses, including Music, Art, Domes- 
tic Science and Secretarial. Classes limited 
tosix. Moderate rates, fully equipped gym- 
nasium,. Outdoor athletics. Campus of 11 
acres. Catalog. 

1828 — Chartered 1886 Clarence Paul McClelland, Pres., Box 906 Carmel, N. Y. 


The Oldest School 


For Girls and Young Women 


in the South 


“A BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL,” MARK TW. 
Honor Medal at Louisiana Purchase y Rl 


ce Courses. 
Columbia Institute | 
curriculum and the id 


A modern 
South. Site chosen 100 years Ay! beautif 
ecenery and wonderful climate. 


pril, 420— ‘or entire . Finish’ 

toaward. Write for 


HOWARD ‘SEMINARY 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Strong Courses in Instrumental and Vocal Music. Modern Lan- 
guages. The school, home yw gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Large new sleeping 
porch. Fine new Y. W.C. A. swimming pool. Military drill. Horseback riding: excellent 
canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds, = sports. Live teachers. $600-$800 pper and 
lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog addre: 

MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, ” Howard St., WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


BY-THE-SEA 
Half-Hour to New York City 
For High School Girls and Graduates 


send, ownership- management. Tenth 
Year. Superb buildings of granite, ex- 
quisite furnishings, large estate, immense 
gymnasium. Surf-bathing, boating. rid- 
ting, all sports. Academic and Finishing 
courses, elective studies, no exams. Mu- 
sic, expression, art, domestic science, 


hi boo 
views of. this “delightfully 
boarding school address the Principal of 
Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


ii the Hudson, 45 minates from New 
York: Preparatory, special, vo- 
nal departments. Separat 


51st year 


Twelve acre campuson 
Lake Michigan in town 
of wealth and culture 28 
miles north of Chicago. 
College Preparatory, 
General, High Schoo! 
and Advanced Courses. — 
cial Instruction in Music, Ex- 

ression, Domestic Arts and 

cience. Open-air sports. 
horseback riding. Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool. For 
details address 
MISS R. TREMAIN Principal 
1, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Going away to school broadens the child. Find the right school here. 
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General College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. | 
| Exceptional advantages in Music, Art and French. 
itdoor Sports. Gym- { 
2w book. | 
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= little sirls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
Columbia institute, Dept. C104 Columbia, Tenn. | Bridle Path in Box 700 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


= GIRLS 


E offer, with diploma, Aca- 
demic, College Preparatory, 
Art, Music, Dramatic, Sec- 
retarial and Home-making Courses. 

Certificates are given for Typing, 
Stenography, Bookkeeping, d 
Cross and Horticulture. 

Students may enter regular cour- 
ses or, with parents’ approval, may 
specialize as desired. 

In beautiful Westchester, 30 miles 
from New York. 51st year. Write 
for Year Book. Address Box 28, 
Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. 

CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE Associate Principal 


Rockford College 
Awoman's college of first r: of B.A., B.S., 
BS. in Secretarial Work, B.S. in Home Economics ‘wor! 
five-year course leading to B.A. or B.S. with diploma in 


Association of Collegiate Alumne. 


A. MAppox, Ph. D., President-Elect. 
ILLINOIS, Rocktord, 436 College Ave. 


Frances Shimer School 


Ahome school for girls and young women. Comes 
with diploma. Fow 


‘esq 
Pmt les from Chicago. six- 
teen 


‘atal 
MIKEE. Dern, 
Box 606, Me. Carroll, 


nasium. 
location. 


DISTINCTIVE school in the NATIONAL 
CAPITAL eiving to a selected number 
of girls the best American culture. Pre- 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


Founded 1850 


A country school for girls in the Rydal 
Hills. 25 minutes from Philadelphia, on 
the New York line of the Philadelphia 
and Reading. Catalog describing and il- 
lustrating new buildings sent on request. 


MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 
Ogontz School, Penna. 


In Nashville, Tennessee 


ARD-BELMONT, one of the 
most popular schools for girls in 
the South, offers real opportunities for 
greater growth and development. It 
combines highest academic training 
and advantages of extensive grounds 
and equipment with that much-sought- 
for Southern culture and refinement. 

Courses to meet individual needs of 
students covering 4 years preparatory 
and 2 years college work. Strong Music 
and Art departments. Also Literature, 
Expression, Physical Training, Domes- 
tic Arts, and Secretarial. 

Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 
Edenwold,the Ward-Belmont Farm and 
Country Club, affords wonderful week- 
end trips into the open country. Appli- 
cation with references should be made 
as soon as possible. Booklets on request. 


The illustrations show part 
of the big campus, a class 
in pottery and two popular 
athletic activities. No won- 
der girls are happy at 
Ward-Belmont. 


Ward-Belmont, Belmont Heights 
Box A, Nashville, Tenn. 


WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


bean) ae na Oldest schoo! for girls in Philadelphia; Beaptiful location, city and 
country 
IDEAL: ‘through intellectual, ethical, social 
and physics! training. 
IES: High School Graduate; Coll Preparatory; General Academic: 


ATHLETICS. Horseback riding: Svimming; Basketball Tennis; Country tramp 
Tng; Dancing; Military Drill; Calisthenics. 


Miss S. Edna Johnston, A. B., Principal. Box E, Walnut Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or college you desire. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


of TRUE CULTUR 


16 years of age. 


Brenau, 


College & 


Conservatory 


For Young Women 


. Gainesville, Georgia, 50 miles north of Atlanta 
Combines best features of School, Club, and Home. 


The abundant resources for the development of body, mind and soul constitute an 
~ environment wherein i. may spend four happy years in the realization of your ideal 


a Means Refined Gold 


Standard courses leading to the degrees of A. B., B.O., and Mus. B. Special 
students and candidates for certificates also accepted. 


household economics—secretarial branches and physical culture. 

Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body of 400, thirty states represented— 
non-sectarian, seven fraternities—Home-like atmosphere, Democratic spirit, Student 
Self-Government. 


‘Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 
buildings including 
gymnasium with swimming pool 
Healthful climate in the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 


Separate ‘‘School’’ for girls 12 to 


We invite your inspection. 
particulars address: 


Box B, Gainesville, Ga. 


Instruction also offered in art 


For 


Cosmopolitan. Recommends 


the schools and camps advertised in these pages. You will 
make no mistake in writing to those that interest you. 


Seminary 


Southern: 


Ker Girls Women 


Students may enter at any time A 
: The school is located in the famous Val- 
ley-of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section 
noted for its natural scenery and fine winter climate. 
It is reached by two railroads. An elevation of 1000 | 
feet insures pure, bracing mountain air. Tennis, bas- | 
| ket-ball, boating, riding and driving. Notable health 
record. Not a serious case of illness in years. i. 
4] The School: $100,000 equipment. Courses of one and 
school graduates. 


52nd 


# acter, as well as to mind, the whole aim being to 
, make her a true woman. Bishop the 
t 


has, you would 
ble as many students. J 

do not know a sc 

which I had vather send a 

girl.” klet. 

SOUTHERN 

-Box 914. Buena Vista, Va 


“An Accredited Junior College” 


Kansas City’s nearest Women’s College. 
Specialized courses in Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Science, Literature and Domestic 
Science. Select faculty. For catalog and 
viewbook, address, 


Z. M. WILLIAMS, A. M., D. D., President 
50 State Street Lexington, Missouri 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
Located in one A the most beautiful 


Founded 1875 

and healthful 

land. College Preparatory a 
n Music, Fine Arts, History, Languages, pe 5 

mestic Science, Physical Culture an 


School's 50-acre farm, Umberfield,” gives 
for all sports, including ‘pasket- 


skating, snowshoe! etc. Girls here 
their Domestic teachin into actual practice. 
One hour viene Hartford or New Haven. nd for 


catalog and 


Miss Emily Munro, A. M., Principal 


FULL COLLEGE AND 
CONSERVATORY COURSES 
STRONG FACULTY 


COLLEGE | 
CONSERVATORY 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 
\Ideal location in beautiful sub- 
‘urb of Atlanta. For informa- 
\tion address the Dean, Box C. 


' or $800 inclusive of all extras. Write for 


Madison Hall 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


ne College and Finishing Co ourses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Co 


School G: 
and 


A ourses, Music, 
Expression, Domestic Social Training. 
nasium. Tenants, Basketball. O06 Callen tates. 
“ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. Place, P Ya. 


. 90 miles from Bost yn; 37 miles 
Nasson Institute Mey, 


School ad Girls. Two-year Courses: 1. Home Economics 
2. Secretarial Training. Open to Hee School Graduates, 
Miss EDITH 
MAINE, Springvale. 
The MacDuffe School 


For Girls. 3 Acres for Sports 
JOHN MACDUFFIE, PH.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUIFIE, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School 


. Adi 


EvANs, Prin. Miss AU ssoc. 
Mass., Boston,29 Fairfield St. and 200 Commonwealth Ave. 


House i in the Pines ‘tnishing 


tention, Hot sony habh 
al ion, not only to 
fo each girl's heal ealth and ha pin 
Miss GERTRUDE E. ConNIsH, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) 


Wheaton College 


For Women. Only small separate college for women in 
Massachusetts. 4-year course. A.B. d . Faculty of men 
and women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Norton, (0 miles from Boston). 


The Lady Jane Grey School a 


and Courses. Advanced work for 
igh School graduates. c, Business Course, Domestie 
Science, Gymnastics out door sports. 
THE MISSES HYDE and ELLA VIRGINIA JONES, A.B., 
NEW YorK, Binghamton. Principals. 


The Benjamin School 


For Girls. Elementary, High School, Post-Graduate 
and Secretarial Courses. Spec antenee ‘Music and 
Art RS. CAROLINE 8. BENS Principal. 
New York Cry, 144 Riv erside Drive. Tel. Schuyler $710 


Ursuline Academy 

4 your daughter here for an stecetion. Terms $400 
or catalogue. 
NEW YORK, Middletown. 


Young Women and Girls, 
14th under mt manage 
ment. College and special courses. | courses 
in Music, Art, os Modern Langu Domestic 
Science, Business © ‘ourse. Illustrated Catalogue. Geo. F. 
WINSTO .B., GEO. F. A.M., Prins. 

Distaicr oF COLUMBIA, W P St., N. W. 


Chevy Chase School == 


row. Advantages of city and co -ntry life. Eleven acres. 
Courses: Preparatory: two-year advanced high-school 
graduates; special. For catalog, address levy Chase 
choo! 


FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. Headmaster 
Martha Washington Seminary 

For young women. Junior College Care (2 
for High Graduates. ‘Normalan id Ge! Goarse 
Science. ial branches. Music, 


French, Spanish. EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. College 
urses. Domes:ic 


aratory. and business co! 

ience. Required Athletics under trained su jon. 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, W: 1918 Florida Ave. 


Are havi difficulty in 
Boarding School finding suitable ble school? Ne 
wonder you are con: T schools to 


nfused. ‘here 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and Selecting the 
one best suited to ur requirements. Why not write us 
to-day OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
if York, Room 105, Publishers Building. 


The Hudson from the School Windows 


‘JHESCUDDERSCHOOL 


MyronT.Scudder — For Young Women 
President 
244, 246, 248, 316 W. 72d St., N. Y., at Riverside Drive. 
Elective Finishing Courses; college preperation, 
hold Arts, Secretarial Courses. Gymn: im, swim: 
| rifle range. Registrar C. S. Scudder, 316 72d St. 
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sion. Domestic Science and Secretarial : 
Special advantages in Music, including P| : 
Si Home Life in Modern School: For years the Seminary 
3 has been a school of marked individuality, consisting , 
in its giving the girl home and friends, freedom of 
association with faculty and students, personal atten- 
The school you have been looking tor is. listed in this number. R 


Schools for Girls-and Colleges for Women  ; 


| 


ents. Music, 
Science and Secretaria 1 Courses. 
door Horseback riding. 


Vocatio J College for you 
Jeonomies Averett College ost by year. car Dre ropan tory, 
pression, omestio Se Science. 


A Delightful College Home 


+raduates, Music, 
ding, libr: ‘laboratories. 80 resident students; 4 
Danville, Box E. on Located in beautiful Virginia Park,.in the 
Ladies. P; nificent mountains of Virginia. Anold 
Mary Baldwin Seminary £2. Establ young, 1842. j lished school, 1870, completely in 
E, A.B., Tem begins Sept. 11th. In the beautiful and historicShen- 
incipals, wdoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern 
Students from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate 
Expression (4 years). with certificate privileges. emphasis on outdoor life and health bui 
School id Domestic Science. Catalog. Horse-back riding, swimming and gymnasti 
re ) given every extra cost. are 
anced For higher culture practical, and liberal electives are ood. 
cadoun Seminary of young women. Opportunities for advance work in music, art, ex- 
Daightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. pres:iion and domestic science. and 
in. Literary and Courses. Special advantages in 
Gymnasium and all outdoor exer- Cultured atmosphere. Write to-day for the 
Opens Sept. Doth, Terms $37 $375. For catalogue, address Sullins catalogue and book of Views. Address: 
4 KATHERINE LASS, Pres. 
course For Gil and Young Lae. W, E. Martin, Ph. D., President 
old Ars. | Fauquier Institute The session begins Sep Box A, Bristol, Virginia 
27th, 1919. Situated in ry Virginia 


VIRGINIA, Box 1 


women in 

ty of men Randolph-Macon itea to 100, ‘Gol 

- Catalog. preparatory and ial courses for those not w! 

esident. to college, Vocal and Instrumental Music, an 
ra. 


ton) Attractive home life. =. nc! 
the Rando! acon System. e. 
Va., Danville. Cuas. G. EVANS, A.M., Principal. _ 


for Girls. Session. in traditions 
alive to needs of Mt col 

ire Outdoor sports. ILLS, 


Mant Hiroe DuVat, Principal Home School for Girls 
: 8g bi ; Our location in the best residential section permits a 
| Hamilton College 
__ igo privilege” Firty-tust year "The model | ‘Domestic 
and Giris and Science. Supervised ‘Athletics. Individual care. 
-y courses § KENTUCKY, Lexington. THE PRESIDENT. 


Domestic 
Gpo.F. Cathedral School 
W. ForGirls. (Under Episcopal Ce College 
for the Carctal Home Lil Tite: Equipment, Low Expression. 


d tomor- Rev. R. P. Cons, Rector. 
ren acres. Froripa, Orlando. 


Chase 
ry 
§ Miss Harris Florida School 
dmaster. Grammar and college prepara’ ents. Out- 
door -bathing, colt out winter. 
2 Fiori, Miami, 2000 Brickell Avenue. 
ul 
Mi A school for girls, offeri round Woodl nd P k 
entrance to the omen’s Colleges. atiful A boarding and day, school for girls and day sc 
estate, 4 acres, with modern rammar 
wa Northern advantages in Southern climate Catalogue for boys under ten. Thor Work PY, P UTNAM HALL 
Pre- M.A., Principal. a fal conditions for cud and living Vassar P: School. dents 
° n 
| Smal Modern, heme ite af Teading course for High Schoo | 
room: 1 
Maryland College Sotivitics supervised. Privileges of Lasell Seminary duates. Music,-Art, Domestic Science. Tennis, | 
ida Ave. For Women. Courses: College Preparatory; College: swimming pool and athletic grounds. Address orseback riding, Military pei 7 Aang” | 
culty in Gelonce: Music; Ex! pression. Advanta, 10 GUY M. WINSLOW, Principal, Separate house for younger chil A 
ol? wn Baltimore: Fireproot bulidings; Strong faculty: | 1255 St. Auburndale, Mass. BARTLETT, AB. 
years oug ee ie, 


Catalogue. 
ting the Marytanp, Lutherville, Box W. 
write us 


you wish o 
Cuus, Boarding Schools ite the cholce of a school? you do 
ae tot find one suited to y uirements advertised in 
Magazine, write to us. Give location, 

New Yorx, Times Square Station, Box 155, AD.- develops girls intellectually, physically, ethically, and socially - 

College Preparatory and Coll Special courses 
in Domestic Science and Playground Work, 

Attendance limited and strictly exclusive. The most 


unquestionable references required before enrollment. 


ina charmt iburb of St. Lo: yed 


Mrs. Louise Thosnes, Principal, wo. 


nm COLLEGE preparatory and funior college courses. Vo- ete 
work. Domestic Science, Secretaryship. So- 
Drive. and Music. Cam) 16 acres, out-of. 
Touse- - On the Main Line of the Penna. R. 16 mena 
ming, sports. the Main Line of the Penta, 16 


samson, Prin. Devon Manor, Devon, Pa. 
Do you wish to know about other soit pores not obecataaad here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


| MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women 
< 
| 
\ 
| 
AB F | 
and = 
ington, D. C. 
iM, 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


We 


often 


Mount 
Ida 
School 


“miles from 
Boston 


tive. 


trance. 


with ne 


Boston 


studies 


“Send for New Year Book 


with a del; 


Wilson - Greene 
SCHOOL-OF-MUSIC 


2601-47 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


The only resident music school for young ladies 
in Washington. Endorsed by the world’s greatest 
musicians and in charge of the recognized musical 
leaders of the capital city. Rates, $1200 up. Fre- 
quent concerts by world-renowned artists given 
under direction of Mrs. Greene. Voice, piano, 
violin, harmony, grand opera, languages, classic 

dancing and accompanying. - Inquiries solicited 


from students with best social and financial 
reference. 

THOS. EVANS GREENE 

MRS. WILSON-GREENE Principals 


All outdoor sports. All 


FOR GIRLS 


send students to college on certificate. 


Many girls, however, after leaving high 
school do not wish to go tocollege. But 


they desire advanced work in a new 


environment with competent instructors, 
and to select studies best meeting their 
tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is elec- 


Students take 


All subjects count for diploma. 


Graduation from high schoo] not necessary for en- 


Special work in voice, piano, violin, ’cello, harpand 
pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
A finely equipped school. 


New building (6 in all) 
Ww pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 
the opportunities “of 
in Music, Art and historical associations are 


freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 
Excellent Secretarial Course 
Management; Costume Dedens and Home Decoration. 
A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 


Courses i in Business 


at Mount Ida and continue them until she has 


an education equivalent to two years in College, 
_taking ys her whole course an elective program. 
Junior Co 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
early application is necessary to secure enrollment. 


Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis Sept. 25, 
home 1648 SUMMIT St., NEWTON, Mass. 


lege Courses. 
For 1919-20, 


Formerly Miss Marshall’s School 


OMBINES the charm and wholesome- 

ness of a beautiful suburb with all city 
aivantages only 20 minutes away. Pre- 
pares ‘for all colleges. Strong general 
coarses, Domestic Science, Music and Art. 
Campus four acres with lake. Outdoor 
sports, swimming andi riding. Small classes 
ani individual attention. Separate house 
for younger girls. Oliver Denton, Visitin + 
Dire:tor Piano 
Department. 
Catalog and 
views on re 
quest. 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 

A PROFESSIONAL and Vocational College for 
bem ry Fine and Applied Art, Home Econom- 
ics. Musi hysical ucation, Secretarial and 
General al Stu idies. Athletic field. Non-sectarian. 
egree Given 

Four-year courses ‘ead to B.S. Degree. Two- and 
three-year Normal Courses command teachers and 

supervisors certificate. 
for four hundred students. A catalogue of regular 
or summer session — be sent on application. 

mmer Session 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Skidmore School 


"VIRGINIA INTERMONT 


cama for Girls and Young Women 


| Baylor College F%, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Hollidaysburg, Pa, 

College Preparatory and general courses. Music, 

ome Economics, tenography and Ty writing, 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, all outed oor activ- 
ities, dancing. Unusual equipment throughout 

school. Large sleeping porch. J.ocation health- 
ful. In residential town, 1,100 ft. above sea level. 


ELLEN C. KEATES, Prin. For catalog address Secretary 


For Women. Organized 1845. Has 
great past, with greater future. De- 
li eg climate; modern buildings; great faculty. Most 
dely distributed student-body in'South. Besides s ‘and- 
Music; Art; Ex ion; Home Econorules; 
Kindergarten Training and Commercial courses offered. 
For catal address 
Texas, Belton. J.C. Harpy, A.M., LL.D., President. 


Oak Hall Mrs. Backus’ School for Girls. Fin 


Musi esti eclence and _ expression. 
Certificate oat to the colleges. Send for our year 


H. BAcKvs, Principal, 
MINNESOTA, St. Paul, Holly Ave. 


Hosmer Hall 
Da boardi: Sa for girls, under er supervision 
di ten 36 mail classes. 
atory. Music, Art, pression, Rhythmic 
‘or catalog address THE Pence 
MIssouRI, St. Louis, Wydown Boulevard. 


Miss White's School 
Boarding Day Departmen’ 
September 15, 1919. as catalogue 


: Y JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A.M., Principal. 
Louis, 4146 Lindeli Boulevard. 


Hillcrest School 
hd irls from 6 to 15 years of ag: Best home influences, 
lly life. Limited number. adividual care. Meni 
and physical equally cared for. Uni 
es in m Miss SARAH M. Deve 


advantag 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Hillcrest. 


St. Martha's School ,Gitls trom to 15. 


Beautiful school home, 
Organized and play, Eleven acres. All branches 
through Firs: School. Also sewing, cooking, 
cwaneens. French, Music, Industrial Arts. No 
but Address Miss E. P. HowArD, 
Knoxville. 
A Standard 


Illinois Woman's College Endowed. 
recognized bv universities for erecnate work and by State 
Boards of Education. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music and 
Home Economics. Certificate in Secretarial, Physical Trait 
ing and other special courses. 6 Buil dings, VMusle Hall, 
‘ILLINOIS, Sackeonville, Box E WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


Glendale College for Women. Advanced Course 


colleges. for girls 
een. ‘VORE, President. 
Oux10, Glendale, suburban to Gincinnat!. 


Harcourt Place School 


upils. Enrolment limited. 
pecial courses including course in Hom: 
pus of Eight Acres. Healthfulness 
Dr. 


On10, Gambier. 


Oxford College ira 
usi 


Rates 
Oun10, Oxford, Box 40. 


Cedar Crest 
College for Women. All new fifty-three 
acres. A.B. and B.S. Piano, Art, Voice, 
Home Economics. Two-year co 
and Household 
PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown. 


for women. Founded 1830. Stand 
e B.A. De 


, Secretarial 
SECRETARY. 


Boarding Schools ‘in the ‘cholee of or 


uirem: 


If you do not find one suited to your nts adver- 
tised in the magazine write to us.- Give cation, approxi 
te amount you are willing: to 5) F 
pective pupil. OPOLITAN CLUB. 
NEw York: Times Square Station, Box 155, Room 102. 


and swimming pool. 


H.G. Nofisinger, A. M., Box 125, Bristol, Va. 


Opposite Central Park. 


Preparatory. Special and Finishin; 
Outdoor rezreation. 


Mrs. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE 
Box H, 241 Central Park West 


A City School With Country Advantages ; 


The Semple School cikis 


Boarding and Day Pupils. Col- 
courses. Social 
Music and Dramatic Art. 


New York City 


Central Pa 


The schools that advertise are the sehools that are progressive, 


FOR GIRLS 
Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, D.D., 


tificate 
Mrs. Willis, B. P., "Principal, ‘Bord 
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| 
Cals 
by th 
Excep 
to Musi 
in ele 
two b 
Park, 
EmmaMilton Cowles, AB. A 
a A i Head of School in Household Econom Fi 
| 
oO rts 
Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Do- AL 
| itude 1900 fect. New gymnasium CHATHAM, VA. 
| | | LL.D., Episcopal Visitor 
| Rev. C. Orlando Pruden, D.D., Rector. ‘Beautiful 
| | equipment. Athletics,Gym, College Preparatory. 
8, | A Domes Science, Expression. _Cer- 
> “ts 
ghia, | 
til 


— 


An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by years of selection. Many graduates 
occu ions of ibility. 


EVERY oung woman should be 
trained for social power and individ- 
ee This is the aim of Beech- 
we 


courses. epartments, 
Preparatory, Music, Art, Arts 
cal Education, Ex- 
uestic Science and Art, 
Secretaryship, Normal Gymunastics, 
Normal Kindergarten. Large Faculty. 
Swimming Pool, Athletic Field, Gym- 
Rates moderate. Catalog. 


M. H. REASER, Ph,D., Pres., Box 400, Jenkintown, Pa, 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


HOOD NARY 
For Girls Frederick Md. 


inary or College sent on request. 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, BoxC 


Fal egins 
September 17,1919. Address 


932 LakePark Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 


Starrett School for Girls 


Thirty-fourth year. Seventh and Eighth Grammar Grades, 


ic, College preparatory and special Courses carrying 
credits.Co-operative with theUniversityofChicago; 
ited for eve by Smith, Wellesley and 


Registrar, Box 22, 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women 
One of the leadi 


Box Z, Roanoke, Va. 
schools in re South. Modern 


irses, 
Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 
under the direc- 
tion of Europe: 
and American In- 
structors. 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. Forcatalog 
address 


Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 

with Emma Willard School 
f A School of Practical Arts 
| Designed for the higher education of women, 
Particularly on vocational and_ professional 
lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 


Catalogs. 


Box 1500 


Mary Lyon School 


For girls who love the kindly warmth of open: 
firesides and happy school life, Mary Lyon is the 
right school. All outdoor activities. College‘prep- 
aration, Post Graduate or special work covering 
Household Arts, Music, Secretarial, General and 
Cultural Courses. 


The girls’ rooms are cheerful, sunny and finished 
in soft tones—all have adjoining baths. 
mirrors, separate closets, separate desk space, etc. 


Post Graduate students in their own building, 
Wildcliff. Younger girls, 6-14, in separate school, 
Seven Gables. 
welcome in the Mothers’ Room. 


You are cordially invited to visit the school. 
Address. 


Haldy M. Crist, A. B. 
Frances L. Crist, A. B. 
Principals 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Also long 


Parents will always find a warm 


The GARDNER 
SCHOOL for Girls 
Box 88 11 East 5Sist Street, 

New York City. 

A thorough school with de- 

lightful home life. Fire- 
proof building. College pre- 
Paratory, academic, secre- 
tarial and elective courses. 
Music, Riding, swimming, 
tennis, rhythmic dancing— 
62nd year. 


Miss Eltinge & Miss Masland 
Principals. 


| 


RYDAL 


SCHOOL 
A home school for limited number of girls 9-14 


ears. Teacher of strong aaaeney and 
experience in charge. Catalog. Address 


Miss Abby A, Sutherland, Rydat, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


pope eet privileges. Rooms with private bath. May 


ch ye 
without interruption. 
and view book address 


Box N 


P enn Hall School for Girls 


AIM—Full Development of True Womanhood 


COURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS 
Horseback Riding 
College Preparatory Basketball 
Modern Language Hockey. Tennis 
Domestic Science Boating, Fencing 


Music, Art Corrective Gymnastics 
New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool 


ar spent at Atlantic City. Work 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY ints 
For 173 years it has been educating and training 
young women for worthy living. _ Aims at highest de- 


Rates, $600. For catalogue 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


ness life. 


Kishopthorpe 
Fountain Fill: Rethlehem Pennsylvania. 


Offers exceptional opportunities to a limited number of 
girls in their preparation for college or for social-or busi- 
Special two-year finishing course for High 
School graduates. Unusual advantages in Music, Art, 
Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expres- 
sion and Secretarial work. Junior Department. = ~ 
High healthful location on theslo 
swimming 
and folk dan dress 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 237. 


y, mind and character. Provides a 


velop 
happy, wholesome home life. Beautiful, healthfulloca- 
tion. Comfortable buildings, modern equipment. Gym- 
nasium. Academic, College Preparatory, Music, Art, 
DomesticScience, Secretarial, Junior Dept. Terms $500. 


Rev. F W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 113, Lititz, Pa. 


of the I ehigh Mountains. Near 
op Ethelbert Talbot, Visitor. 


cing. 


burg, Pa, — 7 f i 
Lusi, 
eechwood 
\ 
des sand- 
ident. ountry and city training. Complote } 3 
‘in’ 
xpression, 
our year | 
‘ 
rvision of Address } 
Dancing. 4 
NCIPAL. | if A 
ISON, Affiliated with Hood College with certifi- 
all othe: es. General Cours vith 
n 5 to 15. ‘Gnusual advantages in Music, il | 3° ban 
home. Art, Expression and Home Economics. ff ‘ 
ranches Supervised Gymnasium and Athletic 
MK Junior Department of the 
| | 
= 
cal Trait Acad 
usic Hall Coleg NS 
iterature, courses in all subjects offered 
ion for all Exceptional advantages in 
twelve to Music and Art. A Home school 
esident. in elegant fireproof building 
two blocks from Lake Front. Pry 
Park. Tennis Courts and Bath- LAUNDRY castie Pare CHAPEL 
| 
| 
Address 
30. Stand | 
| | 
1al courses | 
and Aft. 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. | 
+ 
nts adver \ | — 
CLUB. resident 
yon 102. Mrs, Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President f 
itor ik FS 
tiful | At 
tory. | 
Cer- \ 
Bor9 = 
| 
* ay! | 
If the school you want is not here. ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Music, Expression and Vocational subjects. 
course. Gymnasium with pool. 


requested. 


Outdoor sports. 

The National Park clubs mean an experience in the life of each student which is never 
forgotten. The charming little club houses afford endless pleasure and promote more 
intimate and helpful relations between teachers and girls. 


Registration for 1919-20 is far advanced. 
Early _— advisable. References. 
Catalogue on request. 


Registrar, Box 115, 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Washington, D. C., Suburbs. 
re girls who wish a fully equipped school in the suburbs of Washington, a condensed 
2-year course for general culture or special work. Campus of 65 acres with 32 buildings. 

A higher school for high or preparatory school graduates with specialized inst: uction in 


James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


No extra charge for Domestic Science diploma 
Organized study of Washington. 


Forest Glen, Md. 


For Girls 


The Birming 


Founded 1853 The Mountain School 


ham School 


Healthful invigorating pocation amid 
ue e surroun 


Great Bouthwest—only 50 minutes from St. Louis. 
B.8. di 'wo-year courses conferring degree o! 
on courses. Three-year Agademy course. 
ymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. Add 


Lindenwood College 


1831—ST. CHARLES, 


Stands for sound scholarship, Christian and 
life. True ed ional environment. Twi 
to offer the best 


thorou 
education, ‘and Located in th 


Dpestal atteation to physical dev elopment. 


088 
J.L. ROEMER, D.D., President 
Box Al, St. Charles, Missouri 


For 
Young 
Women 


Ex-eptional Music, Art, 


Schools for Backward Children 
The Stewart Training School |The Hedley School Fer, children of slightly re- 
ing of children. Ideal suburban home ite. Ten- | vidual along lines. Latent abilities 
der care. Our motto, “Happiness First." Best die . Indi- Ideal Home life. Association with normal 
vidual tion in academic b branches, domestic arts, |children. J. RoGeER HEDLEY, M.D., Resident Physician. 
wood work, weaving, gardening, gymnasium. Mrs. J. ROGER HEDLEY, Hal Y. Univ.), Prin. 
LUELLA A. STEWART, Prin. PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Colmar, Box 26, 26. 24 miles from Phila. 
*1] A Private Home and School for Deficient 
Elm Hill Children and Youth. Skillful and affection- 
ate care. Invigorating air. 250-acre farm. Home dairy. All 
modern conveniences. _ Personal ‘companionship. Health, 
happiness, efficiency. 


ddress 
GEORGE A. Brown, M. D., G. PERCY BROWN, M. D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Barre. 


Acerwood Tutoring S School who need and 

ual instruction to make ni lergarten to 

High School: Industrial nestic Sc 

Gymnastics. Ethical 

Medical Supervisio: 

Outdoor lifein summer. 16 mi ies from Ph 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Box C. 


Gooklet. 
EVEREUX. 


The Trowbridge Training School 
A home scnooi for nervous and backward children. Spe- 
cial arrangements for day pu a 
YDN M.D. 


Missourt, Kansas City, Rialto Bl 


School for Exceptional Children 
Every facility ina Lage wy suburban rome ror the care 
and training ofe children through mental disapility are 
unable to attend public 0 or ‘priva’ ine). 
. Woops, Princ 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn. = 


Stewart Home Training School £%,%*j 

children. A agg Home and School on a beautiful 

Country Estate of 500 acres in the famous Blue Grass 

Region of Ken tucky. Five SBuildings—Cottage Plan. 

W rite f for illustrative ‘Catalogue. Dr. JOHN P. STEWART. 
KENTUCKY, Frankfort, Box A. 


The Binghamton Training School A3idea! 
home-schooi jor nervous, backwara and mental defectives. 
No age limit. Physical Culture. Manual training and all 


branches. Open year round. Terms $50 per month and up. 
R. and Mrs. AuGusT A, BOLDT, Supt. 
NEw YorK, Binghamton, 82 Fairview Avenue. 


Lasell. Seminary 


More than a & pasting on of text book —_ 
edge is achieved at Lasell Seminary. Its 

is to arouse appreciations of the best in life — 
to develop the best in each student. A course 
of study from first year high szhool t gh two 
years advanced work for high school graduates, 
covers a wide range of academic subjects, and 
electives necessary to individual development. 
Unusual training is given in various phases of 
home-making, from marketing to entertaining. 


ann school is delightfully situated on a thirty acre 

ten miles from Boston. Cultural advantages 

of tk the city are utilized. 4 of outdoor sport 

and tees lay a part in the school activities, 
For booklet address 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
Auburndale, Mass. 


109 Woodland Road 


‘or Girls. In the mountains near fee Sul- 


Seminary 


hur Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R 


Feet. altitude. College preparatory. Elec- 
tive ng Two years of — 
work. Music, Art, Home 


nomics and Expression. toon 
$350. Catalog on 
request. dress 

LEWISBURG 
SEMINARY 
Box 71 


In the Heart 
of the Ozarks 


CRESCENT COLLEGE 


FOR GIRLS 
d Junior College. Limited to 100 
Hygiene 


d Modern methods of 


selec 
and instruction. Literary course includes 2 years of — 
besides 4 years high school. Music Department. Scherubel, 
Expression, Art, ete. Sw 


Director. imming, horseback- 


b building. Catalog 
and View book. 


Richard Thompson, M.A., 
President 
Crescent College, 
Box C, 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Boarding School! 


What these two words mean to your boy 
or girl! 

Are you difficulty in finding you: 
wants amply supplied 

Would you like to 

meet your requirements of your boy 
or girl ? 

Why not write to us? We can aid you in 
the selection of the right school. 

We neither ask nor accept fees. ‘his ser- 
vice is free of expense to applicant and school 
alike. 

In writing it 1s annul te give loca- 
tion, tuition and kind of 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club 
119 West 40th St. Room 103 New York City 


Read here the messages of America’s progressive schools. 


hi 
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i girls not going tocollege. Strong music |} | 
| department with exceptional up-to- 
date equipment. Dancing, practical | 
‘ domestic science and athletic training. | 
New $50,000 | with gymna- | 
sium, swimming poo and sleeping | 
« On Main Line Penna. R. R. 
A. R. GRIER, Pres. 
< Box 101, Birmingham, Pa. | 
P. S. MOULTON, A.B., Headmaster 
Lewisburg, fl | | 
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Schools for Boys oad Girts 


Tilton Seminary 
In the foothills of the White Mountains. 10 bgeeem. 
including new gymnasium and dining-hall. Se 


uates. E 
ing fandDomesticSelence. Catalog and views. 


TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Entirely distinct buildings. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and ath- 


pervised 
adapted to the capability of each boy. House mothers, 
Separate booklet. 
acuity and equipment superior to most 
ols while the endowment per- 
mits an unusually moderate rate. For informa- 
Ronabout either school address George L. Plimp- 
ton, ee 32 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


53rd year. Young men and young 

Dean Academy women find here a homelike atmos- 

phere, thorough and efficient training ir. every department 
ofa broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liber: 

lowment permits liberal terms. $325-$4 ue ad year. 


Separate new Dormitories for Boys and Girls, 
aasium, Chapel and Infirmary. Prepares for College, 
tion, and At Founded 1834. 
VERMONT, Poultney, Box D. Me Prin. 


Co-ed. 30 m. from Wash., D.C. 
Eastern A 20th-Century College. Fine 
urse. 


U. Roop, Ph.D., LL.D., 
VIRGINIA, Manassas, B: President. 


it. 1855. Certificate privi- 

Wayland Academy B lege with leading colleges. 

Christian home school. poms sexes. 8th grade to lst year col- 

all courses, 6 buildings; 20-acre campus; athletics; half- 

track. Military drill. Endownment 250,000; expenses 

. Piano, violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Box EE. HEADMASTER. 


Do you wish our assistance 
Boarding Schools [n° :ke" choice a School? 
Ley do not find one suited to your requirements adver- 
in the magazine write to us. Give pope approxi- 
Mate amount you are willing to spend, and age of pros- 
pective pupil. CosMOPOLITAN | DUCATIONAL 
NEW ORK, Times Square Station, Box 155 A 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational, preparatory school. Exce! poe equi 

ment made ble by endowment. New 
business fun = music and oratory. 
arle W. Ham’ ain, Pi Prin., Box 2, Ohio. 


A school of exceplionaladvantages on 


e 4 = 
reasonable terms, large endowment. 
us g Ca emy Co-educational. 43rd year. 8 
gs. Gy Swim- 
Ashburnham, Mass mi: Athletics. Military 
For boys and girls who desire best at moderate cost . 

Preparatory courses for College, Scientific advanced. Art, 
Schools and Business. Music, Household 
Arts,’ Manual Trainin MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal. Owatonna, Minn. 

In the Mt. ‘Wachusett region. Seven build- 


ings. Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 20 acre 
-| campus. For illustrated catalog address WYOMING SEMINARY 
H. S. COWELL, A.M., Ph.D., Principal S 
co-educational school where 

Colby Academy In the New Hampehire Hills. oys and girls get a vision of the 

tional. Meets college requireme: nts. General courses- highest purposes of life. 
Domestic Arts, Music Modern buildings. ional College preparation, Business, 

ientifi i etic fle! ndow- 
ment. Founded 1837. Boston office, Tremont Temple. Musie, Art, Oratory and Domes- 
N.H.,New London. JusTIn O. WELLMAN, A.B.,Headmaster. tie Arts and Science. Military 
Kent's Seminary % New, England's training, Gymnasium and Ath- 
Extensive grounds. Athletic ietds. ‘ Modern buildin letic fields. 75th year. Endowed 

r schools an usin 
Equal opportunity for boys and girs, iw Moderate cost. low rates. Catalogue. 
en 
tne, Kent's Hill, WTO: L. L. Sprague, D.D., Pres. Kingston, Pa, 


th Parsonsfield 
Parsonsfield Seminary >} Siena: For boys and 
gis. In the foothills of the White Mountains. 200 acres. 4 
Invigorating air. All ult. College preparatory 
$200 cover all expense. B: Sow eg, A.B., 
. Kezar Falls, Box 43 Prin. 


Seminary 
9 acres. 6 buildings. Gymnasium. Modern dormitories. 
Preparation for col lege or business. Music. Domestic 


MAINE, Portland. eparation for college a specialty. Strong 
Pp. head At the Toot of ed Moun- courses in’ Business, Music,’ Art, Crafts, Expres- 
roctor cadgemy tai Ample fields for recre- sion. ‘Large campus and athletic field. S$ - 
ation and organized vuildings. Gym- ming Two ‘gymnasiums. 
nasium. agricultural, domestic arts dormitories. Co-educational. Rates $4 
courses. boy and girl. Lady Prin- atalog. ox * 
cl girls. $400. Address F'.T. CLAYTON, A. M., Rev. BENJAMIN ©. CONNER, Williamsport, Pa. 
Headm mas' 


Ww HAMPSHIRE, Andover. 


A high grade Ay nigag st school with a moderate tuition. 107th year opens Sept. 17th. High elevation. Eight 
buil anes 100 acr es. New and separate dormitories for boys and girls. New gymnasium. Playing fields. School 
farm. For full information address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmaster, Meriden, New Hampshire 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


Froebel Kindergarten and 
The Fannie A. Smith Fro¢bel Kindergarten ang 
residence for alimited number. Grounds for athletics 
and outdoor life. Practical work. One and two year 
courses. Graduates in atalog. 
A. SMITH, Principal. 


FAN 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, MDa Iranistan Ave. 


Conn. Froebel Normal Kindergarten Frimary | K indergarten-Primary | raining School 


Boarding and day schoo! oppor: unities for our gradu- | Prepares for ‘imary teac 

ates. State certifica 50 covers board and tuition. | teachers from n Oberlin Cc College and 
21st year. Booklets. Address C. MILLs, M DEAN. 


dress 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, , 183 West Ave. Principal. Ouxt10, Oberlin, 125 Elm St. 


Training School for Kindergartners 
(Formerly Miss Hart’ - Junior, Senior and Graduate 

mary eth Practice Kindergartens. 

Home-ltke Students’ residence. For parsioul jars address 
Miss A. T. ILLMAN, Director. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Phila., 3600 Walnut Street, Box C. 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 
June 28th to Aug. 2d, 1919. Special Lectu.es, Advan 
ly. Re ar Courses, Credits applied on diploma. 
Open Air Kindergarten on Grounds. Excellent Dormi- 
tory. For information address 
_ILLINoIs, Chicago, 701 Rush St., Box 8. 


Kindergarten Training 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
A Kindergarten Normal School 
School and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 
Three Depts.—I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. 
III. Playground. 


Strong faculty supplemented by University 

ialists. Fine Equipment. Central location. 
Accredited. 23d year begins Sept.16. Write 
Registrar, Bx. 5, 616-22 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Lesley Normal School {; rade. Teache and | Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for kin- Mrs. Annie Moseley Perry, Fou Prepares 
dergarten, play; first, second and third grades. | dergarten, primary, and pla: positions. 
Dormitory and other. tunity for practical work. bookies 
MRS . EDITH LESLEY WOLPARD. Mrs. HARRIET HAMBLE: 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett Street MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Suite 4 is Wendasten Ave. 


1886 
1919 4 


are in constant demand. In the 
Teachers present reconstruction teaching offers 
great opportunities. Combine professional training and a 
cultural education by taking kindergarten or elementary work. 
College accredited. DIPLOMA, 2 years. Three and four 
year courses. Dormitories on College grounds. Social 
advantages. Splendid school spirit. For illustrated cat- 
alog and full information address 


Box 52, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


COSMOPOLITAN offers to its readers a unique service about schools. 


knowl. dormitories for young men and women. New 25 acre ry 
S goal athletic field. Thorough training under Christian Acadewm 
fe and ideals. Preparation for college or business. Music, 
course Elocution Ss 
uates, Dressmak 4 
s, ond|] | 
pment, 
ases of 
ing. 
ty acre 
ntages 
Sport 
ivities. 
al | 
Mass. 
4 
4 
| | 
x 
Sul- i i) 4 me 
| 
K IMBALL UNION ACADEMY. EER | 
Led to 100 
Hygiene 
C(t 
scherubel, | 
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oor sports 
. Catalog — 
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nt 
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Schools for Boys 


Laer 


| PAGE MILITARY ACADEMY | 


A Big School for Little Boys vs the | 


needs of the smaller boy. Semi-fireproof buildings, seven acre campus, seventeen 
resident teachers. Here a boy is taught self-reliance. Through military training he [_ 
acquires habits of exactness, the spirit of team work and co-operation and alsoenergy | 
oan initiative—the best preparation for life, no matter what profession he may toliow. | 
Let our Catalog tell you all about our school. Boys grow big and strong in California. | 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster, R. F. D. No. 7, Box 944, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


= 


= 
hie 


Exclusively for Young Boys 
Emphasizing Home Life 
and Character 


URBAN 


Exceptional MILITARY Building 
aculty. Outdoor 
ae and Classes Entire ACADEMY 

ear 


Address Headmaster, Box X, 800 5. Aewata. Los Angeles 
RKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


STRUCTION in small groups—personal ¢are. In 25 years, 787 students for 125 colleges. 
Over 50 per cent. of our students are honor men and leaders at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Pennsyl- 
vania, Lafayette, Lehigh, Penn State and others. Music, Oratory, Business and Agriculture. Scholar- 
ships. Junior School with house mother and constant 
Carnegie Library. Gymnasium and 20-acre c: All athletics. Military driil. Delightful home life. 
‘Wholesome religious influence. Resident nurse. Not conducted for profit—muderate rates. Catalogue 


OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal BOX 106, PENNSBURG, PA, 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


and department Stimulating Weta open Dieeted work aad pass 
and scie: lating life in the open. work an athle 
fields. Bix buildings. Gymnasium. Modern and complete equipment. 79th year. i 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. A distinct school with a building of itsown. Under the 
Management of a house father and mother. 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D.. Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


RANDOLPH-MACON 


ACADEMY 
the fam 

the’ Vir 

FRONT ROYAL, VA. sities 
Military Training nt W: 
A CLOSE study of the boy's peculiari- x 
ties—his temperament—his ability— 

his courage and his ambitions enables oe 
Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his ms 
proper place in life. ot ar 
ront Royal is one of the Randolph- bee ¢ li 
Macon System of Schools. Its surround- tore’ 
ings are inspirational and of high educa- Sion | 
tional advantage. Thorough preparation talog 
for College or Scientific Schools. Also Garalce: 
prepares for business life. Cd. Th 


Intellectual, moral and physical devel- 
opment combined with military training 
fit the boy for the needs of the times. 
Modern buildings, gymnasium and spa- 
cious grounds, for all outdoor sports. 23th 
session opens ber 16, 1919. For 
catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M.,Principal 


Box 404, Front Royal, Va. 


Greenbrier|™ 


A Presbyterial Military School 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


50. For il 
Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Principal, Box 15 


MILITARY 


New Mexico insnure 


A state-owned school in the heart of the vigor- 
ous, West that_is developing the 
i hine, dry’ Altitude 
bi air, sunshine, dry c! jude 
3700 feet. Prepara- 

tory and Junior 
College. e- 
serve Officers 
Training Corps, 
Address 


Col. Jas. We Willson, 


Supt. x E, 
Roswell, New 


KENTUCKY MILITARY 


bo: 
ccredited by the leading universities. 
and Senior Divisions of R. O. T. C. 2 


Address The Secretary, Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, Kentucky 


ENNESSEE } {ILITARY 


Forty-sixth year. Pres- vate in Charge. Pre- § Summer School 

ent plant built since 1909. in 

3 lee 
Enrollment last term 265 mies, College, Busi- | East Tennessee 
ulty of 18—a teacher for tuatetin beau 

Swcetwater Valley— '-Aug.28 
every 15 boys. 1300 above Aut 
Classod as Honor School level. Health record 

uthe-n mmissi: unsurpassed. a 

‘Accredited Schools. Unit of letics: two largefields; moderate. 
Reserve Officers Trainin gymnasiumandswim: [§ For catalogue and 
Corp: with West Point - ming 1 views address 


Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., Box 80, Sweetwater, Tennessee.! 


Read its story carefully, 


Each school has an individuality. 


The Southern Military Academy 


Plant, $500,000, fully equipped. Carefully 
trains for all Universities, West Point, Annap- 
olis. Business Diplomas aw: usic, 
physical culture, athletics, gymnasium, swim- 
ming-pool. Full Faculty, of university and 
army specialists. Dormitories and — 
ment brand new, sweet, and sanitary. Elec- 
tric lights, steam heat, sleeping rches, baths, 
toilets, showers, hot and cold water on all 
floors. Healthful and delightful climate, 
congenial and cultured society 0a: 
tuition $500. ress Col. W. D. Fonville, 
Pres., Gr Jab. » Box D. 


College Preparatory, Business and Music. Unit # 
of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps by direc- 3 
tion of the President of the United States. § 


Recognized by N. Central Ass’n of ndary 
Schools and Colleges. “BIG BROTHER” 
New $75, 


of government. 3,0 
reproof Barracks. Separate building 
for smaller boys. All Athletics. De- 
bating and Literary Societies, 
Glee Club, Band, Orchestra. 
i] Capacity faxed annually. 

Tuition $660. Catalogue. 
Address 


President, Mexico, Mo. 
Write about our Summer School 


12 
| 
| 
; 
ty. 
| 
40th ye 
ern hig! 
Mounts 
toeach 
boarding school where b conde 
| & An up-to-date military boarding school where boys are 
le +f for 100 boys. Large corps of instructors—all college gradu- in 
ates. A quiet, healthful location in a bracing mountain 
| climate, 2300 ft. altitude, On Main Line C. & 0. RR. 
2 Brick buildings, gymnasium and athletic field. Termay 
= = 
Separa 
“If 
fulness. 
| Dr 
flome in Florida m 
The only school in the world that owns and operates two distinct plants, moving from one to the other, ac- work. 
cording to the season, by special train and with no intérruption of studies. training 
Excellent equipment, embracing up-to-date laboratories and woodworking shops, modern buildings, large FACIL 
parade ground and athletic field. 96-acre campus. Military drill all winter. New barracks in Florida. lands 0 
bathing and healthful outdoor exercise during the Winter —"“———>>~“—>]>l~l"~———————— aaa Comple 
Designated Honor School by the War Department, Junior feet co 
ion necessary; waiting list last two years. ‘Terms $700. 4 school } 
STITUTE MILITARY ACADEMY 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lew G 
a 7 


Schools for Boys 


Military 
Academy 


(Roller’s School) 


A modern school with a ae! | location in 
the famous Valley of Virginia. ndorsed_by 
the Virginia Military Institute and other Uni- 
yersities. Army officer ye os by the War 
ment. pa C. $200,009 
t with absolutely fireproof Steam 
t, electric lights and ample play grounds. 
‘ool property covers 250 acres. Splendid 
athletic eld and drill campus. Cadet Band of 
24 pieces. Able faculty of College men who 
take a personal interest in the boys’ academic 
work and who coach allathleticteams. Enroll- 
ment limited to 260. Boys from 30 States and 
2 alg Countries last year. 44th session 
ptember 24th. Rates $550.00. For 

address 


Gi. Thos. J. Roller or Maj. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
Principals, Ft. Defiance, Va. 


EEKSKILL 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


87th year. Army Officer Detailed. 
RO.T.C. $100,000 Upper House. 
Separate building for young boys (7-18). 


“If you wish to make sure of your son's scholastic as 
will as military training, choose The late 
Maj. Bell’s advice to parents. 

Address J. C. BUCHER, A. M., or C, A. ROBINSON, 
Ph.D., Principals, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Pleasant 


FOUNDED 1814 


oe OF boys to become men of integrity and use- 


SCOPE. Prepares boys for business activity or 
fatrance to ranking colleges and universities. Prac- 
teal military instruction in conjunction with field 
work, Efficient and constructive methods of physical 
lemented by athletic sports. 
Admirably on _the 


environment. ‘Address, 


CUALES FREDERICK BRUSIE, P.0. Box 513, Ossining-on-Hudson, 


Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the School—A 
thorough physical, men- 
tal and morai training for 
coltere or busin 

Spirit—A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under C 
an rs. Personal 
attention to-each boy. 
Location—On the west- 
B, ern slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one 
ofthe mos; beautiful and healthful spots of America. 


ment— an 
Gymnasium. ‘write for catalogue and “The 


EPISCOPAL 


SCHOOL that has earned a more 
than national reputation for the 
thoroughness of its scholastic work, 


the excellence of its military instruc- 


tions, and the perfection of its phys- 
ical training. The boy who puts 
himself in harmony with St. John’s, 
methods will find his reward in a 
robust body and alert mind and a 
strengthened mora! backbone. Early 
application is imperative to secure 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 2H, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


ilitary | 
Firademy 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


admission for the coming! school year 
opening September 24th. Entries for 
1920 received. : 


SEWANEE MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


. Widest certificating privileges; excellent equipment 
Unit of r Training Co! 


Moun 
Physical all forms of athletics 
¥ Established 1868 
Early “advisable; applicants exceeded 


capacity 1918 Box 660, Sewanee, Tennessee 


2 
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= 
5 
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Carson Long Institute 


81st year. 


A home school for liens 


6 buildings, 18 acres in the healthful 
foothills” of the Blue Ridge. Individual 
and personal instruction—how to learn, 
how to labor, how to live. Our aim 
is knowledge, character, culture, efficiency. 

College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
Courses. Spanish, French, Public Speaking. 

Separate building for boys under 13 
years. Strong religious but non-sectarian 
influence. Low charges due to endowment 
and buying supplies direct from farmers. 
$360 and up; Juniors, $295. 

For further details, address 


New Bloomfield, Penna. 


HE South’s great 
military school where 

initiativeand natural giftsof 
leadership are strengthened by 
thorough scholarship and self- 
discipline. Boys from 26 States. 


_R.O.T.C. under supervision of §- 
Lt. Col. E. F. Graham, U. S. A. id 


Magnificent $500,000 plant. Largest drill 
hall in the South. 67 acres beautiful 
campus. Excellent parade ground and 
field for all sports. Athletics open to all 
students, careful personal supervision. 


eee School for small boys. Separate 


uildings. 
When writing for Catalogue, please give age of your boy 


The Columbia Military Academy 
Box 203 Columbia, Tenn. 


of Mercersburg.” Address Box 108. 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., H 


Blackstone 


New equipment 
00, For 


*LIGON, Pr ident, Box A, 


mmercial courses. 
COLONEL E. S. 
t Virginia. 


| | = 
} 
| + 
- | 
| 
}Fishburne Mili h 
»|fishburne Military School 
Waynesboro, Virginia 
40th year. New $60,000 fireproof building. A mod- 
ool em high-standard school located in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Small classes of not more than 10 cadets 
toeach teacher secure individual attention for every | 
boy. Prepares for universities and business life. | 
Rate $500. Catalogue. Aunual Spring encampment. | 
OyS are 
apacity Major Morgan H. Hudgins 
inci under U.S. 
). RR, 
Te 
x 15 
-OLUMBIA 
| CNilitary Ac 
| OAC itary cademy 
te 
| 
| 
} 
ly 
lly 
| 
“4 policy. Has educated and developed boys in char- 
d aeter, mind and body by a system involving poms | 
attention of qualified instructors. Takes pride in its | 
quiet b ontinuous achievement of over a centur | 
iS, 
all 
d 
ect co-ordination between 
SOU 
ont 
On 
sanga | vision of students. Grad ing jes with- 
J out 


LEXINGTON, MISSOURL. 


Oldest Military School West of the Mississippi 
River and Largest in Missouri River Valley. 


One of the ten “Honor Schools” of the 
United States. Millitary tactics, academic and voca- 
tional subjects taught by sympathetic men instructors. 
Small classes allow much individual care and the seeking out and 
development of the special qualifications of each student. 


Separate School for the Smaller Boys 


9 to 14 Years. Junior and Senior R. 0. T. C. Enlarged grounds 
with new gymnasium, new barracks, new drill grounds, two athletic fields, track 


and swimming pool. Su ised athletic system reavhes every boy. 


perv: 
For catalog, viewbook and further information, address, 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt., 
1817 Ave., 


a Lexing 
4 


in picturesque South. 


Rated by Wai ept. as 

iicary College. 
unitR.O.T.C. Mildclimate 
open air military work all the 
assed for military 


Over 300 recent graduates 
are officers in military and 
naval service. Engineer- 
ing, Scientific, and Liberal 
Arts courses confer B.S. 
and C. E. degrees. 


ITADEL 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


insurp: 
lence and esp: 


Founded 1842 


14 High School units required for admission. 
— must be 16 yearsold. Expenses 
limited to actual cost. For catalog adaress 


Col. O. J. BOND, D, Superintendent 


— NEWTON ACADEMY — 


NEWTON, N. J. 
A Military Country School for Young Boys 
A home school fora limited number 


RVING 
SCHOOL for Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
25 miles from New York, in the begutiful, | historic 


evation. 58th 
Thorough preparation. 
Special emphasis on individual at- 


tention with kind but firm disci- “Irving” country. a, rd wm 28 years under 
pline. Horses and ponies for riding nt Head Mas' Waite and buildings, 
anddriving. Gymnasium. Outdoor O08. Pre ares for all coll A technical schools. 


sports. Summer Session. Mod- I as well as class astructen. Equipment 
Swimming 


erate rates. Write for Catalog. Cade ‘Athletic Field, Gymnasium and 
Address Box M Pool. Address 
PHILIP S, WILSON, A.M.,Principal J. M, FURMAN, A.M., Head Master, Box 915 


be 
E LAS Aschool with an unusual record BRONXVILLE, N.Y. Commutinuc GOL 
or quiets. preparing boys for college. andivigual assist- New York City. Junior Department. Alls 
each boy saves from one to two years. Over 1000 om by army officer. Tutcees = 
fers lave been prepared for colleges and schools. 
W. W. MASSEE, Ph.D. OPES. 


rts Military 
Fifth Avenue. 


Lp exe boy the right start 
ox 100, Bronxville, N 


[PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 
tR. O. T. Cc. 

nitched 1867. A wennits school. 341 boys enrolled from 28 
— d 3 countries this year. An unusual junction 
of highest scholastic yy with strongest incentives to 
Christian manhood. e preparatory or business training. 
Boys are developed through intimate tutoring system. Military 
taught by U.S. Army ane 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, DD. Rector 
Box s.C. 


St.John’s School, 
Manlius 

gives to the boys those ex. 
traordinary advantages in 
every phase of work and 
play that develop concen- 
tration, initiative and man- 
liness. eparation 
business, 
 superon mil tary 


training its 
Officers Training Corps 


Fifteen buildings, 120 acres, 
11 miles from Syracuse. 


For particulars address 


Gen. William Verbeck, President 
Box 18, Manlius, N. Y. 


Old Dominion Academy 


Under entive new managem Robert Allen’s 
school for boys, 8 to 20, affords excellent oppor+ 


tunity for make-up work and summer 
in mountains, at health re- 


baseball—all athletics. Write 
or Summer ouncement an 
Catalog. 
R. E. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Box A, Berkeley Springs, W.Va. 


Bethlehem 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
prep: leadi: 


Junior School. 
“JOHN G. TUGGEY, M.A, 


boys for all colleges 
Beaut ful, elevated grounds. 
on 


technical schools. 
nic 


‘The school you have been looking tor is listed in this num 


Where Can I Find 
the Right School » 


mee 4 a oft repeated question—puzzling to 


perente well as to boys girls. 

e selection = @ school is worthy of your care- 
ful consider: 

We aid in the right choice of the right school. 

Our abundant information is at your command. 
Ask us, ang time, about any school, any pl 


anywher 
This service is free from expense—either to you 
or the schools 
In writing ease 
also sex and age of prospective student. 
CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
Publiskezs’ Building ork 


sore 


14 Schools for Boys 
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to 
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a sort. Regular school prepares for 
3 = college or business. Semi-military. * Ir 
Ly) 3 well appointed buildings. Boys f 
5 neared live with masters under refining uw 
year. influences. Honor system. Tennis, | A 
xcel- fe 
m 
4 $ 
> 
| 
bo: ~ 
. lous endorsement 
7 E>. of our work by principal uni- 
versities. Scholarships to vari- 
ous colleges. Modern build- 
| \ ings. Gymnasium, Swimming 
unior 
f boys, 2h f N. Y. City , 
DLEWRER Beautiful, School ~ jeadmaster 
ful location in mountain and lake we 
Bis allowing moderau 
terms. Catalogue and literature of interest to college 
preparatory students on request. Address Box 420. 
Edwin M, Hartman, 
| 
j i 
| 
Rive. Catalog. ‘| 
| 
ber. 


Schools for Boys 


PENN SYLVANIA 
Military College 


Long established as a military in- 
stitution, having for its aim the 
development of competent manhood. 
Pennsylvania Military College has 
proven its efficiency in war as well 


as peace. 
The college offers courses leading 
to degrees in Civil Engineering, 


Chemistry, Economics and Finance. 
Complete equipment. New Drill Hall, 
gym and pool. Preparatory and 
Junior Schools. All athletics 


encouraged. Write for descriptive 
catalog. 


Address 
Colonel Charles E. Hyatt 


President 
4 Box 505, Chester, Pa. 
» “The West Point of the 
_Keystone State.” 


Institute 


Danville Virginia 


In the far-famed Piedmont Region. Un- 
| surpassed. climate. Prepares for colleges, 
, universities, business, and Government 
Academies. 


Col. ROBERT A. Supt. 


Dan ville Military 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


A splendidly | 

will prepare your boy ter colleg 
without examination, meanwhile ‘developing ‘tis 
body by athletics, military drill, asium, swim: 
ming. From every standpoint t 


Just the school for your boy 


location, regular hours, nour- 
Ehiog food advantages for young 
boys. Write ay Pour stating age of your boy. 


P. KELLY, Headmaster 


135 


For Manly Boys 


uraged. Gym 
ool. Fine ‘Athletic Field. "Sunior 
l for boys under thirteen. Write 


MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 


Purpose: The individual development of a boy's 
character and scholarship for the work of the 


world in college, scientific school, business or 
national service. 

Irstruction: Smal! classes, individual attention, 
Each boy is taught how to study. 

School Life: High standard of social and moral 
student life. Supervised athletics, wholesome 
food, carefully regulated daily program of work 
and recreation and drill produce sound bodies, 


neal home life in beautiful cottage dor- 


MILITARY 


Roxbury School, Inc., Cheshire, Conn. 


\EDUCATION 


Lake Forest 


AIM DISTINCTIVELY 


The Recitation 


of the Middle-West. 


gan. 
urged. Scientific 


Louis F. Swift, J. V. 
ry A. B.. Dick, Al 


Field, 


Box 118 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY—NOT A MILITARY INSTITUTION 


To secure a thorough preparatory education it_was for- 
merly considered necessary to send a 
Western school has won the respect of the great colleges 
East and West because of the soundness of mental training 
Building and the spirit of service in its graduates. 
education in the non-sectional and stimulating a 


Strictly preparatory for college. 


ination to all certificate institutions. Definite preparation 
for the entrance examinations of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
and Mass. Inst. of Tech. Student council. Helptel co- 


operation between students and faculty. 


Siiuatea on a spacious campus on the shore of _— Michi- 
Country location one hour north of Chicago in a resi- 
dential center of culture and beauty. 


Swimming-pool, tennis, golf. 


McKinlock, A. A. C . Lee 
B. M. Linnell, M.D., Palme, C. B. Moore, 
Rev. Andrew C. Zenos. 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 


For Boys 


EDUCATIONAL AND FOR SERVICE—NOT 
R PROFIT 


boy East. mid-. 


It offers a thorough - 


Admission without exam- 


A personal visit is 
physical tra ning. All athletics. 
Catalog. 


TRUSTEES 


. Farwell, H. C. lor, on 
fred L. Baker, Rev. Geo. 
arpenter, edict, 


Lake Forest, Illinois 


ey 


ROXBURY 
A School for the Individual 


Boys enter any time during the year, 
take only subjects required and devote 
as many or few hours as necessary to 
each. Small classes, 2 to 5, or individ- 
ual instruction. Winter School admits 
75—none under 16 years. Masters (15) 
former university faculty men, Out of 
600 final candidates in seven years 591 
entered college. Summer School faculty 
of 25, admits 100. 155 acre campus 
and farm. All athletics except foot- 
ball. Excellent equipment. 

Personal attention and small classes make 

School expensive. Write for illustrated catalog. 


W. L. FERRIS, B. A., Headmaster 


MILITARY | 


There is no other military academy, w: hich offers 
teacher -conducted visits to Chicago’s industries, 
business houses and civic centres. Boys thus brought 

into direct touch with varying. phases of modern economic 
Progress can choose intelligently dom own life. work. Home 


THE TOME SCHOOL] 


The Tome School ive. an 

ment which cost $1,500 Tits 

dormitories and its its 

laboratories and shops are as com- 

as expert advice can make 
em. 


The location of the School, in the 
most beautiful spot in- Maryland, 
gives it great advantages of climate 
and healt ess. 

. The School gives complete prep- 
aration for all colleges and engi- 
neering schools. 

The School has seven athletic fields, 
twelve tennis courts, nine-hole golf course, 
quarter-mile cinder track, gymnasium and 
batting cag 

A ponder SCHOOL FOR LITTLE BOYS 

Catalogue on request. 


MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director 
Port Deposit, Maryland 


ACADES MY 


A school where a boy receives 
thorough training in the fundamen- 
tals and acquires regular habits of study. 


capable minds and cheerful dispositions. For _ S*moephere and individual care. Separate school-for younger 
catalog, address Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. All sports. For catalog adcress 
Col. T. D. LANDON, Drawer C-5, Bord: ,N. J. "Sol. H. D. ABELLS, Supt.. Box 100, Morgan Park. Chicavo. Ill. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating the right school. 
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Schools for Boys 


~ PEDDIE 


LIBRARY 


EDDIE is endowed. It spends all its income on 
its — Peddie is conducted without thought 


of i 
This policy removes the temptation to retain “ro 

dents solely. for the revenue they bring, and 
the school exclusive, not a the basis of wealth or 
Position, but because of its high intellectual and 
moral standards—and the of its 

It is no easy task to find exactly the right school 
for your boy. It takes time. It takes care.’ It takes 
foresight. takes vision. It often requires a per- 
sonal But it is worth-while. 

Of Peddie we say just this :—it is a good school—-a 
sincere school—a school of fine ideals and splendid 
scholarship—a school that will return your boy to 


a school t that educates 
the on all sides 


COLEMAN 
HOUSE 


‘Conducted Without Thought of Profit 


and unheralded work go, certainly sustain the edu- 

cation of the country, and supply the = lee a 
with some of the most useful material they get 

Peddie is situated 9 miles from eee Modern 

pus—gymnasium—swim- 

ball diamond— football gridiron— 

cinder track. Music and public speaking. Summer 
Lower School for boys from 11 to 14 years. 

uates enter all colleges by certificate or exam- 

ination. An exceptionally fine infirmary hasjust been 
opened for the care of the boys in case of illness. 


Learning the Lesson of Health 


Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive phys- 
ical examination. Every organ is tested and charted 
—eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth, lungs, heart, etc. 


Allen Military School 


West Newton, Mass. 


VU. s. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge says: 

“It is a great pleasure to me to know that a school 
with the history and standing of the Allen School 
has taken up with such seriousness and complete- 
ness the work of giving military training to its 
pupils. This is something that all our large schools 
and all our colleges and universities ought to do.” 


A country school ten — from Boston. Where 
the boy's de d under military 
discipline. College preparatory and elective courses 
under mature and experienced teachers. Small 

classes peemsit reonal attention and create a feel- 
ing of fellowship between teachers and student, 
Fine modern buildings, home-like dormitories, 
Vv fees boys in separate residences under the direct 
care of house masters and mothers. Every facility for 
indoor and outdoor sports with gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, and athletic fields. For booklet address 


THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B.,D.D., Director 


© 1.30 


you year after year better than he went away. 
“It gives mereal pleasure,” said Woodrow’ 
when president of Univers express 
my sense of the very high value of P: die Institute. haracter built 4 strengthe 
These quiet schools, into which so much devotion virile Christian men. 
Write for Booklets and iain 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 8-H, Hightstown, N. J. 


Reports are mailed to parents. Defects are corrected 

—special abilities noted and 

wers are tested and develo by expert teachers. 
ened by contact with 


425 Waltham Street,West Newton, Mass. 


Monson Academy 
For Boys. Established 1804. 15 miles from Spri 
An endowed school. Com 
ormitory. Gymnasium, 
Fund for othe proven worth. ‘Send for catalog. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Monson. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. one boys exclusively for Massa- 
and other scientific 


Worcester Academy 


FOUNDED 1834 
| chusetts Institute of 


WENONAH “caveny 


Where character, manliness and honor 200 Boys 20 Teachers schools. Every teacher as 
are ped. KUR 
||| 86th Year Opens Sept. 17th MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Boyiston St. (Copley 34) 


paratory school. 
Your boy at will bea manin 


“There is nothing that a man 


1 
loves and honors so Kyle School ag 


tion, 22 miles from N 


ear. First e winner competitive military drill 7is 

the making: storel hous of fine pos to Riflerange. All sports. Fine athiesie 
ties. 1 ually s ¥ outdoor gym. Special supervision of little fellows. Sum- 
ys to study—how to learn. Aiumni ‘all over the world honor Wor- mer camp in the Catskills. . PAUL KYLE. 


DR 
NEW YorE, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, Box 504. 


Harrisburg Academy ine 
vidual instruction in college pr tory — 
New fireproof buildings with large su 


bea drawing-out of intellectual, 
moral and physical qualities. The boy re- 
sponds because the ey System brings 
out all that is good and manly. 


Wenonah is healthfully situated in a |! 


cester Academy. Applications for 
admission considered in the order of 
their arrival. Book early for next 


September 

solely residential town, 12 miles from Phila- P Athletic “eld. Moderate 
delphia—with the usual Academic, Classi- Rates: $700 —$900 single Boxc. 
cal, Special and Business Courses. A cata- $550 —$750 double ss 

log for the parent and a view book o' bo: to duti f life. 
athletic and military life for the S. F. HOLMES, A. M., Principal Maplewood Near Puila, “7th year "union dept Ch 

ve care at moderate rai 
boy will be mailed upon request. Address G. D.CHURCH, ‘Registrar, Worcester, Mass. 46, of, Bus in Sinai Masten 
men Dual training. ood e. 

Dr. go Lorence, Pres. fied camping all ‘summer. Sports. J.C. SHORTLIDGE. adm 
PENNSYLVANIA, Concordvill ille, Box 29. V 
TheArmyand NavyPreparatorySchool Th 
Prepares for any college. 6 new buildings. Cottage Sher 
' plan—boys and masters live together. Splendid fa for ¢ 
nasium ana athletic field. Write for ——- cal Din 
D. C., 4104 e. (Suburbs) 
| Charlotte Hall School | Bh 


catalog address CAPTAL 
MARYLAND, Charlotte Hall, ‘St: Mary’s 


where boys are on their ‘‘own’”’ A’ 
open all the year ; 
A boarding school for boys. All the branches of 
A Disease Resisting Physique developed by sleeping on screened porches scientific agriz Pape = ware by oon ae : 
the year round, and by all forms of athletics and water sports. Poultry. 
A Well Trained Mind made alert by a strong bod, and equipped for : Field Coope Each boy may have his own project. Aca- Gre 
all emergencies, by a college bred faculty. and 
A Strong Will acquired by learning how to obey end how command. entering 
ing 
A Rugged Character built by association with manly boys and manly men. Baseball i Football Basket ball, Trapping, Canoe- by 
Both Military and Naval Training under Government Officers 
Junior School for boys between the ages of 8 and 15 from 13 3 ie sinc ey r 
Send us the boy and we will return you the man. For catalogue address the nares : Re 
F. B. RIGGS, Headmaster, LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
ACADEMY R 1, GULFPORT, MISS. cman 


Going away to school broadens the child. Find the right school here. 


if 
HOUSE 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
ete Academy ,in proximity to Baltimore and Washington. 
A Estate of 325 acres. Healthful location. Safe home for 
a boys. Business and classical courses. Moderate terms. For 


The Mitchell Military 
Boys School 


Aschool that appeals to the young American 
boy and the discriminating parent. Exponents 
of clean sport, fair play, and thorough work. 
The oldest and best military school in New Eng- 
land. Development and maintenance of health 
considered of first importance. Military training 
adapted to the age of our boys. Preparatory 
to larger secondary schools. Equipment modern 
and complete. 100 acres. Tuition $900. 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 
Box C, Billerica, Mass. 


Onarga Military School, For a limited, number 
of Beautiful location. Four fine, equipped | 


buildings. Special provision for young boys. Small classes, 

individual attention. A home school. A thorough prepara- 

tory school. J. E. BITTINGER, M.A., Superintendent. 
ILLINOIS, Onarga. 


Western Military Academy 


through Officers’ Reserve Training Corps. pg KY of 
for Massa- eeenmually taxed. Early registration advised. 
scientific G. D. EATON, Superinte restr 
AJOR R. L. JACKSON, Principal. 
rincipal. Alton, Box 22. 
opley Sq.) 
tiful Todd Seminary [2% 1000 feet above the 
younger boys (7 to rid thinking develo through 
71st somrades bee between nt watch- 
eld— bits. Simmer ‘came Pp, Onekama, 
TLL Principal 
“aaa ILLINOIS, Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago) 
ior depart Willow Brook Academy 
dd. general Thorough physical, mental, moral, militar 7 and musical 
ny rooms. training for college or business. Under Christian poastere. 
Moderate Located at the base of the Blue Ridge near Washingto 
im: D.C, Modern equipment. Health Scenery beautiful. 
Va.,Bluemont. Address J. C. BEATY, Head Mas 
lite for Boys. **Makii 
Ghetham Training School {7,2 Making 
In Piedmont section on main line of Southern Ry. 
M tal care and thorough instruction under Christian influen- 
le. Modi- ces. Academic. Commercial. Military training. Graduates 
admitted to all colleges. New buildings, Reasonable terms. 
VircIniA, Chatham. A. H. CAMDEN, President. 
Schaal The Massanutten Military Academy 
ry School for boys. Healthful location, beautiful 
di ‘ottage Shenandoah Vallone 100 miles from Washington. Freperes 
1 and Dorm 
Suburbs.) §  Va., Woodstock, Box 1, HOWARD J. Hdm, 
Blue Ridge School A school 
strong, virile manhood is dev ted enrollment 
home for § ~—e teacher to 7 boys. Military drill. Special care of 
erms. For Opens September 17th. Rate $480. Cat- 
‘incipal. J. R. SA Headmaster. 


ORTH CaROLINA, Hendersonville. 


HOW 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 


E 
Boye How te 
Graduates admitted to leading colleges on 
certificates. Estate of acres. 9 fine build- 
ings, Thorough sanitation. Healthful coun- 
try life. Beautiful lakes. All athletic sports 


Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector. 
Box Howe, Indiana 


SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


Tell us what you » wis COSMOPOLITAN will tell you no it may - found. 


Schools for Boys 57 


STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
525 Boys from 47 States last session. Largest Private 
Academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old 
prepared for the Universities, Government Academies 
or Business. 

GOVERNMENT HONOR SCHOOL 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure,dry, bracing mountain 
air of the famous, proverbiall healthful and beautiful 
Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. 
High moral tone. Parental discipline. -Military training 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic 

ark, All manly — encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in open air. 
Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual 
instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Ac 
59 years old, 75,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges, 
$550. Handsome catalog free. Address 
COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


rates Kemper as an “ Honor School,” the 
and most. completely “prep” school in the West. nior 
and unior units R cate mits tocolleges and universities. 
New $160,000.00 fire-proof barracks and new Early 


advised. Tuition too. G12 Third Street Miltary” 
For catalog addres, Col. T. A. Johnston, Supt. 


The School that Finds 
Latent Talents 


—and develops them, too. Every boy 
has his individual program planned 
for him with regard to his special re- 
quirements. Powder Point School, 
has had marked success in meeting 
the mental.and physical needs of its 
boys. Develops men who can 
make themselves felt in col- 
lege or business life. Every 
boy has the oppor- 
tunity of winning 
P in some 
¥ form of ath- 
letics. Write for 
‘eatalog. Address 


Ralph K. Bearce, A. M. 
Headmaster 


New York 
Military 
Academy 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 


HE story of this famous 
School is told in the 
illustrated catalogue, 

which will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Superintendent. 


Largest Military School in the East 
OAVALRY, INFANTRY, CADET BAND 
(SPECIAL RATES TO MUSICIANS) 


GEORGE SCHOOL is a home in 


dormitory buildings. Intelligent, adequa' 
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Schools for Bovs 


BAYLOR SCHOOL sifintea°on high wooded’ 


An old school with new and up-to-date buildings. 
cliff overlooking Tennessee river, four miles from 


and buildings to Climate and health conditions 


svandards of scholarshi 
‘Assoc ation. 


lin Southern Schools and Colleges 


ain 
Military Drill Training by Army Write for with full particulars. 
at 


ion ‘‘A,”’ Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Classical, 


SUPERVISION OF FOUR 
Annex, $350. 


Box 77 


ASTLE: AEIGATS. 


c= equipped boys’ school in South. TEN BUILDINGS with Lemony! library, 


haracter-moulding, sound scholarship, good habits, 
scientific, agricultural, commercial courses. 
leading universities North 


For handsomely illustrated catalog anes 


Col. L. L. Rice, President, Lebanon, Tenn. “ 


MY 


antees thorough 


Certificate to 
NDER 
ENT OF ERS. hes S500; at 


«*OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTEs; 


History—Eighty years of uninterrupted success in educating boys. 
former students were President Benjamin Harrison, Bishop John M. Walden a 


Murat Halstead. 


Organization—Academic, military and physical training departments under a 
Certificate admits to colleges. 
from 8 to 14 years has special equipment and teachers. 
Safe-guards—Only recommended boys accepted. No hazng. One instructor to 
The commandant gives personal attention to every boy. 
Athletics— New Gymnasium, Athletic Field, Swimming Pool and Bowling Alleys 


faculty of college graduates. 


every nine boys. 


with intelligent directors. 


Location—Park-like estate in the most picturesque suburb of? Cincinnati, 
Combining healthful country life with refining influences 


feet above sea level. 
of an artistic community. 


Write for Catalogue to A. M. HENSHAW, Supt., Box 44, College Hill, CINCINNATI,OHIO 


Among 


Department for boys 


1000 


Wheeler 


to boys 
all the advantages 
of a school located in 
the country, with small 
classes, an enthusiastic 
corps of teachers. and a 
course adaptable to in- - 
dividual needs. 

College Preparatory and General 

ourses, with optional work in 
A Sloyd. and Printing. 
School farm. All sports. Regular 
hours, quiet nights. and whole- 
some food. Terms 00. 


See our Bape 


Royal A. Moore, A. M., Headmaster 
North Stonington, Conn. 


Branham & Hughes 
Military Academy 
27th year 
The school you can send your boy to and be sure you 


have made the right choice. 
atory and geners] courses. 
This Academy has always been noted for its excep- 
tionally strong faculty—all college graduates special- 
ized in boy training and development. 


Highest grade prepar- 


Inspiring location. Best moral surroundings. $450 
includes everything. 
It will pay you to read our catalogue. 
Branham & Hughes Military Academy 
Spring Hill, Tenn. Box 3 


For 70 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 

enough military training to inculcate habits 

of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 

liness and self-reliance. One teacher to ten 
* boys. The students’ comforts, pleasures and 
, sports are as carefully considered as their 

mental training. Healthful location. 42 
' miles from N. Y., 66 miles from Phila. 

For catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 84, Freehold, N. J. 


THE | 
ASCADILLA SCHOOLS 

legiate Preparatory School 
in’ Universite. pi 
Recreation ana Crew 


rey-aration 


j par 
Entrance Beam ne ‘ions 
erms 
Special School, 


struction ta. ratory 

te for rienced 

for catalog: 
Director. 4. M. Drammond, M.A. Bos 102, Ithaca, N.Y. 


The Rosenbaum School 


tion or in small classes 
time during year. Scie: 
8 


f 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL, 


CONNECTICUT, Miliord, Box A 


The Princeton 


tutor but do not cr 


req! 
subjects may wed in time for the 
examinations. For booklet, terms and any desired infor- 


mation, address 
JOHN G. HUN, Ph.D, 
“NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 


Bo ys Schools 


Do © you wish our assistance in the choice of a school? 


pupil. information vou see fit. 


EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


o charge now 


Stamford Military Academy 

A preparatory school that pursues sound educational 
methods and provides a thorough training for mind 
ant body. Located at § Bhippan Point on Long Island 
Sound, convenient to New York, the situation is ideal. 
Military tactics in the fresh invigorating = tm the 
boys in the finest physical trim. 


asses a 
small and students are individual considera- 


WALTER Db. GERKEN, B.S., A.M.. Principal 
SHIPPAN POINT, STAMFORD, CONN. 


ACADEMY 


Has kept the best traditions of the 
old- time New England academy in 
emphasis on sturdy 
scholarship, simple liv- 
ing, and considerate 
manners. College pre- 
paratory and special 
courses. Certificate priv-. 
Hilege. Stimulating out- 
door life. Quaint, his- 
toric Old Deerfield is an 
Founded 1799 ideal spot for a boy to 
Endowed School TOW UP in. 
For views and year book address: 


The Principal, Deerfield, Mass. 
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“a Limiteo eorollment Health. 
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The schools that advertise are the schools that are progressive 


hools Write 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


ual instrue- 
En 


IN, Ph.D, 


Schools for Boys 


SWARTHMORE 


Preparatory School 
—and Your Boy 


BoOE*Ks. alone do not form character. Sur- 
roundings and school characteristics are 
of greatest importance in training your boy 
for the future. 

With a full realization of this, Swarthmore 
really molds boys for lives of usefulness. It 
is a school with a definite mission, and aims 
to discharge every day its deep responsibility. 
The relations between the faculty and the 
students are most wholesome and pleasant. 
Each boy receives individual direction from 
men of strong character and keen minds, 
bringing out what is best in him and cultivat- 

that in which he may be deficient. 
icles buildings, exceptional campus and 
grounds, indoor and outdoor sports. Summer 
session. Write for free booklet ‘‘The V:sien 
of Swarthmore.” 


A. H, TOMLINSON, Headmaster 
Dept. 104, Swarthmore, Pa. (11 miles from Phila.) 


Palo Alto Military Erimary. 


and High School. Young boys in their own Sultding rundet 


their own teachers. Summer school now in session. Study 

pening. sports, games, and outings in the afternoons. 

Fall term opens Se) Climate perfection. 
CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto, P.O. x 138. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
College prepeeptery. . Offers best in academic and military 

instruction liy accredited. Christian character training 

ee. Army detail. Out-door sports entire year. Lo- 

cated n ocean. Summer sessions. Address 

CALIF. Beach. Capt. THOS. A. DAVIS, Pres. 


Pasadena Army and Navy Academy 

A select school for young boys. The happy home iife, 

ugh instruction, military training, excellent equip- 

ment, beautiful grounds and wholesome Christian influ- 

ences popes to discriminating parents, Wri 

pT. THOS. A. DAVIS, Pres., or CHas. M. Woop, 

Catironnra, Pasadena. Headmaster. 
Do you wish ur assistance in 


Boar, ding Schoo the dholee of a schoot? If you do « 
not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
ine,write to us. Give location, approximate amount! 
you are willing to spend, age of prospectiv e pupil and’ 
oy: you See fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
‘ew YORK, Times Square Station, Box 155, AA. CLUB. 


Texas Military College Ash frade military 
7th grade through Junior Coltece. Only private school in 
America that met standards for SATC duri 
have ROTC. Enrollment pin limited; complete equip- 
ment, salt water swimming 

TEXAS, Terrell. Cou. 1s C. Perry, Ph. 


Peacock Military College 
Twenty-five years of success. Essentially Military. 
Junior unit R. O. T C. established. aa and elevated 
atmosphere. Detailed by War Departmen 
MaJor CaRL C. ANDERSON, inf. U.S 
Texas, San Antonio. 


College Preparatory. Military drill and dis- 
Shattuck cipline under U. S. War Dept. € Offi- 


al eserve 
cers Training Corps. i church school with the experience, 
traditions and aa" f 50 years. An early euroliment 
necessary this 
A.B., Headmaster. 


w. 
Faribault, Drawer 


114th year. 4 buildings. Limited to 100 young men 15 
years and upwards. 11 expert teachers. Individual at- 
tention. Students select sub jects to fit chosen career. 
Home atmosphere, spring water. Hunting, fishing, 
imming pool, gymnasium, athletic field. NearStation | 
1, Aero Mail Route N. Y. 

and Chicago. No hazing. 
tes moderate. Catalog. 


JAMES S. HUGHES A.M., 
Headmaster, 
Bellef:nte, Pa. 


Suffield” 


OROUGH training of brain, body, and 
morals. Attractive New England town, 
314 hours from New York City. Complete 
equipment, modern buildings, gymnasium and 
athletic fields. Strong athletics. Active Y.M. 
C.A. A thorough preparation for college, busi- 
— advisory care 
of each boy. 85th year. Separate department 
for young boys. House mother. $800. 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A.M., Principal, 11 MainSt., Suffield, Conn. | 


A Military School 
for Boys 


Ex-President William H. Taft says. 
“I congratulate you on the honored tradi- 
tion which surrounds this school. More and 
more we are making our preparatory schools 
into communities like those English schools. 
Manchester, Rugby. Eton, where the boys 
. are given the ideas of manliness, straightfor- 
wardness, decency of life. hat ii is what you 

have cu tivated here at Suffield. 


The dominant aim is the aevelopment 
of character during the formative years. 
An unusually stro g faculty gives close pe’ 
sonal attention to each boy. Sound learaing . 
and an active, athletic, outdoor life are the © 
result. Each young man graduate is well 
built in character and ess. 
Situated in the foothills of the Watchung 
Mts.—convenient to New York and Phil- 
adelphia. Preparation for 
Ferm college and_ technical 
catalog schools. Business 
Courses. Military = 
Rates moderate. 
year opens Sept. Resi 
dent Nurse. Sears pictures. 


Military 


OUR boy at Nazareth Hall will be 
surrounded» ith theinfluencesthatde 


velop manly character. Boys 
live in companies under super- 
Com- 


vision of instructors. 
plete equipment. 
sium, Basketball, 

Tennis, Skating. Skiing and 

Coasting. Military system 

instills promptness. order 

and obedience. Lo 

cation near Beth- 

lehem and Easton. 

College Semen Business and 

eneral Courses. New Junior De- 

$300 in separate building. 

and visit the 

school. 


REV, “THAELER, D.D. 
Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. 


Fravk MacDaniel, D.D.. 
Headmaster, 
Rox 10. Pennineton. 


Kiskiminetas 
School for Boys 


In the high, healthful country of Western Pennsylvania “ Kiski’’ lets a. 
boy grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland ove looking the 


Kiski.ainetas River. Special preparation for 
college or technical schools. A facu'ty of 13 
expert teachers keeps in close personal touch 
with boys. Small classes. Fine moral tone 
throughout the school. High athletic spirit 
and strong competitive teams. Several foot- 
ball and baseball fields. Tennis, golf course. 
New Gymnasium with swimming pool and 
bowling alleys. School owns its own farm 
and dairy. Rate $700. Catalog, address 


DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., President 
Box 814, Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburz, Pa. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional school 


and leg anywhere. 
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Schools for Boys 


Schools of Domestic Science 


This showing was made possible by the mental, 
score in this institution. 


Col. J. Tom Williams, Supt. 


Why did the War Department select the 
West Texas Military Academy ? 
id sho’ made b; uates in the great war was responsible for the selection of the 
deally located i althful t ith ah 
ten acres—the West itary schools in the United States. 
Write fcr illustrated booklet and terms. 


THE WEST TEXAS MILITARY ACADEMY 


oa and physical training which young men 
rade ground and an athletic field of 


San Antonio, Texas 


THE ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 


One of the most distinctive 
schools of America 


Superb oa. 80 acre 
campus. Patronage from 


and 


hi: in the iso- 
Gmermal belt of the Union which the Gov- 
ernment found most satisfactory for train. 
Complete preparatory and 
courses. Unlimited private tutor- 
ing without extra charge. Junior and Senior 
R. 0. T.C. Complete equipment for mili-. 
tary training. Tacticai s aff from the Army 
S. Naval Academy. 
Army and Navy Department 
Coac! courses for_entrance examina- 
tions to apolis and West Points 
Courses to insure success and 
the Academies; Special com- 
petitive examinations for appointments to 
Annapolis and West Point and Cadetships 
in the Coast Guard Academy. Over four 
hundred young men sent to the Govern- 
ment Academies during the War. In 1919 
Marion men won the principal appoint- 
ment in every competitive examination they 
stood. Rates moderate. 
For catalog and information, address 
Col. W. L. Murfee, Supt. Marion, Alabama 


MIAMI 


Military Institute 


Trains for Good Physical Manhocd 


Each student's need is met whether it is in- 
struction, encouragement, advice or discipline. 
Miami Military finds the best in boys and makes 

ilitary a ning develops strong, respo 
bodies. High academic standards keep minds 
active and alert. Social and moral training brings 
out individuality and gentlemanliness. Recrea- 
tion and all nny activities. 


formation a.d ca og. 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M. A.., President 
REED M. BROWN. A. B., Ph. dmaster 
S. KENNEDY BROWN, A. Registrar 


Box 66, Germantown, Ohio 


| 


Summer Schools and Vacation Camps 


LakeChamplain, N.Y. 

Repton Naval Camp X Naval routine taught by 

rs who have seen service. Navigation, Sounding, 

Sieoaiting. Wireless, Boats, Seamanship, Target Practice, 

uniforms, y equip section for small boys. Catalog. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudsor., Box C-2. C. C. ROACH. 


The Tela-Wauket oe 


nior Camps for 
Girls, 8 to 20, Roxbury, Vermont. Famous for fine saddle 


. As 
Mountains. Write for booklet. nd Mrs. . Roys. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Catibridge, 10 Bowdoin St. 


Junior Plattsburg 
Lake Champlain, N.Y. The camp where you can fly. 
An all around vacation camp for sport and training. For 
particulars please address 
'UNIOR PLATTSBURG. 


NEw YorK 9 East 45th sirect. 


Cosmopolitan 

Recommends the schools, colleges and camps adver- 
tised in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write 
those which interest you. 


Miscellaneous 


THE 
Garland School 


of Homemaking 


pecial school which preside 
well ordered hom wo-year “ 
making courses under Child 
the Fainily and Social Problems, Food and its Preparation, 
Incom~ and Cost of Living, Furnishings, Clothing, Serving 
of Meals, Stories and hand work for children and many ae 
vital home subjects, Also shorter elective courses. Resident 
students direct the Home-Houses under supervision, patting 
oe practice principles taught. 

and exercise receive due attention. 
oft attend concerts, lectures and under proper 

chaperonage. jog on request. 


MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut Street Boston, Mass. 


OMESTIC SCIENCE 


Our school offers courses for prof. 

and home use including: Institutional Man- 

agement; Demonstration Cookery; Cater. 

ing; Principles Menu lanning 
and Preparation; Food Values; Table Se Service; Mar. 
ketinz; and Household Management. 


Fstab’ished 17 years. The work of this school is 
accepted by the Chicago Board of Fducation for 
teacher's credit. Graduates occupy 
successfu 


For catalog and detailed information, address 


Director,School of Domestic Arts and Science, 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill._—Box 9 


School of Domestic Science and Art 


courses. Intensive, practical, efficient. Gradu- 
teachers, dietitians, matrons, cafeteria directors, 
Bie field capable, trained women. 
SS A. JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, B. Y. W.C. A. 
Boston. 48 Berkeley Street. 


The Lesley School of Household Arts 


Fits Ravel lucrative positions and home efficiency. One- 
and ‘o-year courses. Specialist for every course. 
Attractive 
Ss. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD, Principal. 
Dassacuusnres, Cambridge. 29 Everett Street. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SCHOOL 


wed Home Economics 


Offers three dis- 
tinct courses 
Dietitians’ 
Teachers’ 
Homemakers’ 
More calls are 
received for 
graduates than 
can be filled. 
Affiliation with 
the Sanitarium 
unusual 
portunities for 

practical application ; provides unexcelled iahorstory facilities 
and many exceptional advantages. Students enjoy re- 
fined companionships» beautiful surroundings and ev 
advantage in the way of healthful recreation and scien 
development. Tuition and living expenses moderate. 
portunity is afforded to defray part of expense. Tilustrated 
prospectus upon request. Address: 


Lenna Frances Cooper, Dean, Box A, Battle Creek, Michigan 


from the time he is 
four years old, by the 
latest scientific meth- 
ods, and PUT HIM 
AHEAD OF HIS 
FRIENDS and play- 
mates or make him LEAD HIS CLASS 
IF IN SCHOOL. You can train your 
own child so that you will be proud of him 
when compared with others of his age. 


There has grown up in the City of 
Baltimore, as a department of the great 
private day school, a Home and In- 
struction Department, the high object 
and purpose of which is to educate chil- 
dren entirely in their own home no 
matter where located, and yet accord- 
ing to the best modern methods. De- 
tailed lessons of instructions will carry 
your child progressively from the age of 
four till twelve years, and make it possi- 


Teach Your Child 
at Home 


b'e for him to enter school a year ahead 
of those without his advantages. 

The leading chi'd specialists in the 
country will show you how. write, 
stating age of child, for information and 
a sample lesson which is free, to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
4 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


If you fail to 


Narses’ Training Schools 


Hurley Hospital Training School nits 

Accredited by State Board of Registration of Nurses, offers 

course of training in medical, surgical, obstetrical 
d contagious nursing. School catalog and blanks sent on 

aD ae to oo. Supt. of Hospital and Training School 
ICHIGAN. 


Tra‘ning Course for Nurses Ou" Witte: 
‘Lraining Course offers special advantages. 175 beds. Pui 
live in Nurses’ Home, board and tuition free. Income w! 
learning. Two weeks annual vacation. agg Vo ment, Gram- 
mar School and Ist year High Sch oe ddress Supt., 
NEw JERSEY, Trenton. ERCER HOsPITAL. 


United Hospital Training School yi, News: 
Registered, offers a 214 years’ course to students; affiliation 
with M ae Sinai Hospital, New York City. New hospital, 
, beautifully located; one hour's ride from New 
York: del htful nurses’ residence. Ai 
N. Y., Port Chester. Supt. OF TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Training School for Nurses 
pital. Registered by State of Illinois. 3-year course prepara- 
tory instruction. seen and practical class work. 
igh School 
work. For information apply to KENZIE, 
ILLtINo!Is, Chicago, Groveland and 29thSt. ‘Bor for, Supt. 


Boarding School 


To assist our readers to get in touch with schools which 
meet their requirements we have for several years con- 
pee the Cosmepolitan Edueational Club. This service 
entirely free,.bOth To our readers and to the schools. 
If you care to write us your requirements, giving such 
details as the age and the sex of the child, the an re 
amount you w to spend, the location desi 
will gladly refer inquiry to suitable schools. 
POLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
New York, New York City, Box 155, Times Sq. Station. 


find your needs supplied why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 
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Prepares thoroly 
for Business and the 
Civil Service and ob- 
tains employment for 
students who can be 
for ef- 
ficiency and g¢ 
character. 


Persons seeking the best advantages for. in- 
struction, study, and practice will be qualified 
for the most paying ~~ ore open to begin- 
ners in a single year or 

If you have the intelligence, ambition and grit 
needed for acquiring thoro proficiency, and can 
afford the vocational training offered at East- 
man, you may be assured of rapid promotion to 
executive positions and high salaries. 

_ The school offers intensive, finishi 

school and college students, 
, technical instruction in 


Business Training, Salesmanship, English, etc. 
Civil Service (Government Employments). 
Secretarial (Private or Executive). 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Correspondence, etc. 
Stenography, Typewriting, Office Practice, etc. 
Normal (for teachers of com’! branches). 


Exceptional opportunities for self-help and 
advancement to c a young people of the 
better sort. Individual training for persons who 
need to be interested, encouraged, taught how 
to study, and made self-reliant. 

Experienced, efficient, faithful 
Strong lecture courses. Ideal location. 

than 56,000 successful 


alum: 

Moderate expenses—$160 pays the total cost of 
tuition, books, and board for a term of 13 weeks. 
Special rates to good musicians. 

No vacations. New students enrol and begin 
work any week day. 

If you want to get a good start in business, 
= for our handsome, illustrated prospectus. 

Tess 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., LL.D., 
Box 655, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


courses for 
ording spe- 


teachers. 


Normal Training Schools 


THE TECHNICAL NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF CHICAGO 

Professional training given in 

MUSIC, A 

PH YSICAL EDUCA TION 


One-year and two-year courses. Fine new 
location. Dormitories. Diplomas granted. 
oe assisted to positions. Fall term 


opens Sept. 3d. Write for catalogue. Box 32, 
5025 Sheridan Road. 


NORMAL COURSES 
Fall term August 29th 


Great demand for our graduates. 
cially and professionally the positions are 


Finan- 


most desirable. One and two year courses 
in Household Arts. Dietetics, Institution 
and Tea Room Management, Visiting 
Housekeeping, Physical Training, Industrial 
Arts-Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
Secretaryship. Established thirty years. 
Dormitory. New location and equipment. 
Send for catalog of any department. 


J. L. Thomas L. A. Thomas 


Thomas Normal Training School 
Michigan, Detroit. 1190 Woodward Avenue. 


The right school? ASK COSMOPOLITAN tc help you find it. 
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Peirce School, you will 


advancement in training. Write foda 
of Peirce School trai —4 


PEIRCE SCH 
of BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


A 
business is conducted but you will practice it. 
to DO things as leading business men are doing them, in addition to getting a clear 


understanding of business procedure and purposes. 


For more than 50 years, Peirce School graduates—young m 
, Secretarial Work, and in other fields of 
rite today for 55th Year Book. 


not only, learn how modern 
You will have the opportunity 


ial life, 


men and proved, rapid 


Address the Secreta 


Street, Wes 
of Broad, Philadelphia 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
‘ FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


"144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


The Cosmopolitan 
Educational Club 


What it is and how you can use it. 


"THE Cosmopolitan  Bdwcational Club helps 
Cosmopolitan readers find schools for 
their sons and daughters. 


During the past ten years it es  secommenendied 
schools to more than 20,000 peopl 

No other publication can om so valuable 
a school service for its readers, because no other 
has the same wide circulation among the best 
homes in this country. 


How You can use it. 

'o take advantage of the Club's facilities for 
we. X. you find a school for your boy or girl it 
is necessary for y-u to write us fully, covering 
the following points: 


The kind of school you wish. 
The age and sex of the a gm ee 
Approximate location 0! desired. 
ount you care to spend annually. 
There is no charge for this servic. It is ren- 


dered gladly in the interests of the readers of 
Cosmopolitan. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
CLUB 


119 West 40th St., Room 107, New York 


Ip eachers’ Course; Lyceum 
Course; Dramatic Course and 
General Culture Course. 
Graduates eligible to teach in 
N. ¥. State Public Schools 
without State Certificate. 
Dormitories and Auditorium. 
For catalogue address The 
Registrar, 2 DeWitt Park, \ 
ithaca, N. Y. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
in America. Summer Session. 40th year. Degrees gran 
Address RRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, | Huntington Chambers. 


Leland Powers School Worp 
A school of expression with a building of its own. 
Distinguished ¢ for the success oi its om. aa catalog 


address 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Upper F enway. 


inishin; 
Basenewten For ca ess D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1716 De Lancy St. 


Tour schools m one 
Prachcal 
The Schods students stock ao 


Write for detailed catalog sestioning study desired to 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 


Conservatories of Music 


New York School of Music and Arts 
All branches of music. Day and boarding pupils. 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director. 

New York, N. Y. C., Central Park West, cor. 95th St. 


of New 

Institute of Musical Art 

school. Frank Damrosch, Director. a 

and comprehensive musical education oy all branches and 

equipped to give highest advantages to most exceptional 
talents Address SECRETARY. 

NEw YorK City, 120 Claremont Ave. 


M. Bradley 
res. and Direct 


or 


Edgar Nelson: 


Expression 


Physical Culture 


Faculty of over six 
tists as Charles W. 


linist, Moses Soames Mme. Julie Rive-King, pianists. 
conservatory in Chicago ~ its own 


Vice-Pres. 
8. H. Schwenker 
Secy. 


An institution of National prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


MUSIC 


tors including such ar- 
baritone Richard Czerwonky, vio- 


boarding students 


describing 


For illustrated cata! 
Set ong now. or address 
C. M. JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street. CHICAGO 
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Conservatories of Masic 


2375 


110 a DETROIT York, M.A. 
Established CONSERVATORY 9 
the Wear 

Voi 
Theo Public School Music und 
ral interpretation, etc. +5 ork based on 
Nan modern and educational principles, 
ee and Recitals 
Branch Studios. Excellent Dormitory Ac. 


commodations. Teachers’ certificates 
mas and degrees conferred. Man ah 


IC 


Over half a Century in the Front Rank of American Music Schools careptas 
An unsurpassed faculty of Musicians and Masters of International mos “cultura 
environmen(' 
reputation. Fall Term Opens 
The diploma from this institution carries with it an unusual distinc- Sept. 15, 1919 
tion because of the many conspicuous artists which it has trained. Foe Gaates 
address 
Departments: Master, Artist, Normal and Public School Music. asune ome. 


Broadest opportunity for advanced work. in Repertoire, Theory 
and Composition, Orchestral Training, Opera, Ensemble, and _ 
Appearances with Orchestra. 
Attractive residence buildings located in beautifully wooded 
grounds within easy access of all that Cincinnati offers in Music 
and Art, afford delightful environment for work. 

Professional engagements for graduates. 

For catalog and terms address MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 
Hichland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BEE. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Offers unique advantages to those who look forward to 
Y educational or concert work. All instruments, Vocal, 
OMBS ON SERVA OR Dramatic Art and Physical Training. Graduates of 


Musical, Public Speaki ng 8 and Physical Training De- 
n 


partments eligible to teac N.Y. State Public Schools 

35th Year Opens September 15th -- nt without State Certificate. Maintain several Companies 

a A Residential and ef School of wenparalicied facilities breadth of culture and with in <a Lyceum wen Dormitories and Concert Hall. 
education. modern and efficient smamngumnent, + Combs Con- Summer School. Terms moderate. For catalog address 


the mu: 
Beca serva ni 
faculty, “original, and obtainable The Registrar, 2 DeWitt Pairk, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A School of Individual "sete 
A School of Public Performance 


(Four Puplls’ Recitals week give you opportunity for Public Performance) * 
All branches taught from the elementary to the rw for shows you how to work. Two complete Pupils’ 


Dadvid Mannes Wusic School 


otanderd:. Co or and offer pavilese of 
ers and Public ool Music Supervision. orchestra rou and accom) anime: 
Daily reports keep the Director per- per- relations with Univ. of Pa. Five spacious buildings. David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


Snally informed of your progress—daily supervision Dormitories Ay Women. 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Success and Loyalty 
Write today for our Illustrated Year Book. It contains valuable information for you. Mailed free. 


GILBER’ YNOLDS COMBS, Direct 
1319 S. Broad St. of ‘Philadelphia 


New Building, 157 East 74th St., New York 


Aims to cultivate in its students the thor- 
oughness of the professional without los- 
ing the love of the amateur. Among the 
faculty are:— 

Howard Brockway René Pollain 
Angela Diller Elizabeth Quaile 
Richard Epstein n Rennay 
Serres Harris, Jr. Rosario 

pold L. A. Torr 


Arts Conservatory niversi 


Definite ae for a Definite Work. A superior 
faculty. teaching every branch of Musi c and Dramatic 1 e ait J Theory and Three 
5 mas given; rees conferred than (e.e) Music 
pee et ss our students have ‘secured concert positions in the : To meet the growing demand for teachers rep- 
a ee A roughly equipped professional MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A., virector resenting the ideals and principles of this school 
or A, Moncan, Presh Sound musical training inderteachers of wide special teachers’ course is offered. 
ANK ORGAN en reputation and long experience. Four years 
Ay, 'Y, Directo specl ‘al work required for Performer's and Catalogue on application. Address Secretary, Box C. 
ILL., Caicago, 600-610 — % ealy Bldg., Dept. 42. ‘eacher’s Certificate. Special courses in Key- 
gen of and AD 
. preciation. 001 chorus, orchestra, 
you wish our assistance the \o 
Music Schools ite the Fn He ofa po he If you > not recitals. Cheerful home environment. Dor. 
mitory accommodations limited. Address 
find one suited to r requirements advertised in the 
magazine write ay us Give location, approximate amount The Director, Box 100, Lake Forest, Ill. 
you are willing to d, and age of prospective pupil. Credits allowed by Lake Forest and 


MOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. for Mus . rk 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155 AG Ferry Han fer Muste Benet We 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
MUSIC. 


SCHOOL OF 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director — 

ASchool for the SeriousStudy of Music q 

Nineteenth Season Begins Sept. 15, 1919 © 
Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin, Public School 
Music Methods, Teachers’ Normal Training, 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist Students, 
Special Courses for the Post-Graduate 
Teacher, Kindergarten, Ear Training, Har- 
mony, Sight Reading, Or- 
.chestra Conducting- 


The American Conservatory is universally | Modern courses are offered in Piano, Voice, 
recognized as a school of the highest stand- Violin, Organ. Violoncello, Orchestral In- 
ards, and is one of the largest musical institu: struments, Public School Music, Harmon y, 
tions in the country. Ninety artist-instructors, | Composition. Physical Culture, Dalcroze, Mod- 
many of international reputation. ern Languages and Dancing. 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION and Dramatic Art 
Superior Normal Training ies Teachers for Colleges 
Pupils prepared for LYCEUM oe = Cr AUTAUQUA engagements 
Desirable Dormitory accommodations. Numer- The Conservatory is located in the heart of 
ous lectures, concerts and recitals throughoutthe | Chicago’s musical center, in the new, magnifi- re, 
school year. Teachers’ Certificates conferred cent sixteen-story Kimball Hall Building For Students’ Orchestra 


a 
by authority of the State of Illi- free catalog and generat informa- An unusual experi sajepes foe advanc 

nois, Students’ Orchestra. Many tion, address John J. Hattstaedt, in Piano, V and 
free advantages. president. 


American Conservatory of Music, 550 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois 


gms 


Chicago, Ill. 


Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 
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’ There is one school best adapted to you. 
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Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


Mining Engineering| 
For Your Profession 


and profitable field, not overcrowded, 
to forward-looking young men. The Michi & 


three years. th provides foundation for ex- 
pert isation in that field of engineering which 
the student. All phases of technical 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


Departments — Preparatory, High School, Commerce, Pho- 


Coyne Engineering School and Typewriting, Arts and Sciences, 
gineering, Manual Training, Public Speaking. Music, 
day or eve. 20 years of muccess, 16, ered tes. Also 
St. While the expense in all the departments is exceedingly low, this 
— reduced cost has not been brought about by sacrificing a high grade 
of instruction, but by applying business principles to the- 
Harvard Dental School #q:Domiment,.o Cost of Living 
Modern buildings and equipment. Degree of D. M. 
Certificates from cate Paria schools accepted. so that the most satisfactory accommodations for board and room 
ee Cees See ; *.. may be had at $60.00 per quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $21 per quarter 
Massactuserts, Bosto of 12 weeks or per of weeks, if advance. If the 
tire tuition is paid in advance for a year, it includes instruction in a 
New York School of ine & Applied Art departments except Law, Dentistry and private lessons in Music. 
usic Stages Texte and Postar havertsing Total expense of board, tuition and furnished room for regular 
Susan school year (36 weeks) need not exceed $244, or for 48 weeks, $299. 
Vocal, : For Free Catalog Address 
ng De- Philadelphia 4 . cot charmacy Henry Kinsey Brown, Pres., Box 4, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 
\panies ied Sei leading ized degrees. Faculty 
| suionally known.” Individual instruction. Opportunities Forty-seventh Year Opens Sept. 23, 1919 
2nd Quarter, Dec. 16,1919 3rd Quarter, March 9, 1920 4th Quarter. June 1. 1920 


School of Mechano-Therapy 224, 
ool Electro ‘0, and with 


ning again open to civil- 


ns. ver men 
School of Mines | Electrical i. 


associated branches. : 
ence of more than a 
tors PENNSYLVANIA, Gavan Stress ambition and limited time. Condensed course 
A State institution with strong staff Engineerin tates “te 
thor- Summer School of the oldest Art School in America. of experienced engineers and prac- cure good 
Jos- tical mining men. At gateway positions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
the ence required. dent Mer., D. Roy Miter. the Great Black gold Mathematics, = 
Di 
U f : ill Large library. Tuition very. low. Course with diploma complete 
niversity of Louisville in big d d for 
eof Dentistry. Offers a four year coures leading permanent positions. ne ear 
degree, Term opens 2008, 1918, For catalog address Thoroughly equipped fireproof dormitories, din- 
iwraiton closes October 10th. Co-educational. Address ing ball, laboratories, shops. 
rhree H. B. TILESTON, M.D., D.D.S., Dean. President, The ot Dakota Free catalog. 27th year opens Oct. 1, 1919 
KENTUCKY, Louisville State School of M iiss ELECTRICAL SCHOOL a 
Are you having difficulty in akoma Ave..Washington, 
chool Boarding School finding suitable school?” No 
wonder you are confused. There are many 80 schools 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the ora Cc 0 ° 
jox C. one best suited to your requirements. Why not write us 
? COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
— New York, Room 104, Publishers B ; Golden 
ips 
Year Courses in Design, Commercial Art, Illus- | 
Decoration, Costume Design and = 
are School. opens Sept. 15, 
reotor. h 
Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
Halberg’ s Studio of Art Photography avait men wom ‘women who prepare themselves now. 
position for e every graduate. A practical training in the years we have successfully taug! ud Mi ne 
on of Artistic Portrait in areal Studio. Photography, Photo-Engraving St by ining, Engi ering, 
a chain of Studios in which I give these positions ist them Courses in Metal Mining, Coal Mining, Metallurgy. 
Address A. A.Hausenc._ || Our graduates Now is the tune tofit your: and Mining Geology. Scholarships available to honor: 
||| and arp gn recommendation of em 
e Wilt foc tatalog toda rrandin officer. one Scholarship to State 
ectri ngineering ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C,948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois REGISTRAR. Box 615, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


B. S. Degree in 3 Years 
|| Two Years’ Engineering Course 2 


electrotechnical work for early graduation to Compact courses of essentials, Rich in mathematics, science and 

mechanical drawing; also shop and field work. Planned for those short 

Courses. Fall 5 ainsi for r making op all in time and money, but strongin purpose. Courses distinguished alike 
deficient i Prepara tory School Credits. for what is embraced and what is omitted. Especially adapted for 
“Eam le You ke.” 
athletics under competent athlete director. Board Young Men of School 

ing at cost a udents’ ternit: fo ctical Experience, degree 

Summer Term Now Open. Write for school Y bulletin Young Engineers with Pra = 
and bookle: ‘The Electrotechnician—A New Factor No entrance examination. Enter any time. Modern Shops, Lab- 
In Modern Industry.” Mention age, education, and oratories, Library, Apparatus and Machinery. Extremely low 
Course interested in. expenses. $220 pays tuition, board and furnished room and 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE library. all for 48 weeks. : 
%—373 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 20 C. St., Angola, Indiana 


The schools that advertise are the schools that are progressive. 


abeth \ 
Pres, 
est OPilege of Mines (established 1886) offers 4 compre- | 
atory ‘our year course which can be completed in ' 
gan, 
wing, knowledge and instruction relative to mine develop- | é 
od on ment and operation presented by con- | 
iples, structive methods. Practical experience is here com- 
ye bined with theoretical work in a rare way. College : 
Citals is located in center of one of the world’s greatest copper i 
mining districts. Close relations are constantly main- } ai 
y Ac. tained with mines, mills, smelters, electrolytic and a 
diplo- wer plants which are practically a part of the Col- ~ ; 
uipment and a factor of enormous value in in- i 2 3 
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“Onct when 


I were down 
town and I saw 


ran 


I shall never 
forget the won- 
derful smile 
on your face 
when youturn- 
and 


to me as though I were 
a queen, and when I told 
you I knew ’most all of 
your child rhymes and 
enjoyed them very much 
es were as pleased as 
some man of letters 
had complimented you. That Mr. Riley, is one 
of my finest memories.” 
So wrote a grown-up little girl to 


Whitcomb RILEY 


has passed on 
mourns. in ti the he of the’ the Tittle 
children is a void that cannot be filled— 
but that can be forgotten by the reading 
and re-reading of those simple and child- 
like poems. 

Those of us who missed t hingsdn child- 
hood—feel that there is a lack that can 
never be made up. The child whose im- 
agination has been enriched by the beauty 
and charm iley carries a treasure to 
old age—a treasure hard to get later on. 

From thelittle girl who said she felt all 
alone without him to the President of the 
United States, who pays him tribute, Riley 
is in all hearts—big and little. 


Now at a Specially Reduced 
Price 


The heirs of James Whitcom. Rile 
came to us, as the publishers of Mar! 
Twain, and said that they would be glad 
to reduce their royalty so that we could 
place his works in the homes of all those 
who pad him we are able to make 

lete set of all Riley’s wor 
lly illusirated by Howar 
Chandler and ot avery 
for present. 

the books we not full of joy and in- 

tities for you and your children, se: 
them back at our expense. If they are all 
for them in little 

never 
uts you 
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lease send me the complete works + ees 
om Rt ILEY, bound in rich, wine colored cloth, tam 
in gold. fully illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy ond 
E lin Betts. TI may keep this set for ten days 
and return it to you at your expense, 
I do not want it. If I oP the books, I will remit $1.50 
a month for thirteen months. 


‘to price in Canada because of duty. 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


ART - SCHOOL 
THE-ART-INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


COURSES in Drawing, Painting, 
Illustration, Modeling, Designing, 
Pottery and Normal Art. This includes 
classes in Interior Decoration, Com- 
mercial Art, Costume Design, Cartoon- 
ing and Poster Design. 

Richest _ facilities for Art at Sandy in 

useum Collections, rse 
and Ryerson Art Loeery ae under the 
same roof as the School, : 

aduates are holding the most 

successful positions. Big demand for 
women and men as ts, Illus- 
trators and Teachers, 

Write Registrar for particulars. 
Art School, Art Institute of Chicago 
Dept. Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
il. 


Wanted Professional Photographer 


$30 to $75 Per Week 
in Portrait and Moving 
Picture Studios or Your 
Own Business. 

Easy and Pleasant Oc- 
cupation. 

Positions guaranteed to - 
All Students who complete 
the course and graduate 
before October 1, 1919. 


Learn at E. BRUNEL 
Training PHOTOGRAPHY 


(No connection with any other school) 
1269 Broadway, at 32d St., New York 
Night Classes 
comp ete. in General Phot: 


and Motion Pictures dard cameras. 
posing, printing tinting and selling 


In w ori 


Call or send to-day for Booklet G. 


New Mexico School Mines 


school? If you do not find one suited to your requirements 


advertised in the —— write to us. location 

approximate amount you are willing to apend, ‘and age of 

prospective pu COSMOPOLITAN TIONAL CLUB. 
New YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. “AB. 


of Cumberlan 
Law School Cumberland 
A one-year course covering entire field of = Aeneas, law, 
Not a lecture school. Text-book lesso 
daily and exemplified in 
umni are represented nch, state and 
national, including United States Supreme’ Court, as 
a and as members of both Houses of Co; 4 
Second Wednesday, September, Fourth Monday, 
January. Students may begin with either term. 
For Catalog address 


TENNESSEE, Lebanon. 


ractice, Above 


Law ScHOooL. 


Schools of Physical Education 


Gymn: 


Physical Education 


FOR WOMEN—Three-year accredited nor- 
mal course and p 


New Haven Normal 
ing, physical tegining, playground work, Vocational bureau. 
Dormitories. nasiums. New Dining Hall. 9 build- 
campus. Boathouse, athletic fields, 
100 acres on Sound 
ConNEcTIcUT, New Haven, 1466 Chapel Street. 


service. Any number & thas poner Aaa are open for 
Physical Directors, Playgrrund Supervisors, Recrea- 

tion Workers, ete. Strong faculty; complete equip- 
ment. Partial self-support advantages. 


Fall Term Opens September 10, 1919 


For prospectus, address C. Ward Crampton, M. D., 
Dean, (formerly director of physical training depart- 
ment, New York City schools). 

NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Box 6 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


The Ithaca School of Physical Training 


‘wo year Norm: ourse. Graduates eligible to teachin 
N.Y. State Public: Schools without State Certificate. Course 
includes athletics, dancing, fencing, public speaking, games, 
Co-educational. Dormitories. For catalogue address 
NEW YORK, Ithaca, 2 DeWitt Park. THE REGISTRAR. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
New building. Courses of one, two and three 


Apply to THE SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 


The Sargent School 
| for boo! Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 


Cambridge. 


Physical Education 


For Women 


Two Year Normal Course for Directors of Physical 
Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
preparation in all branches under strong feouley of 
experienced men and women. 


Hockey Team 1919 


Our graduates are nd the most pono" 
positions in the coun! High School graduates 
from accredi schools admitted without exami- 
nation. Fine dormitory for non 


1 6th Session opens middle of Sept., 1919 
icage Nors 16 Scheel of Physical Educati 


For illestrated catalog address Frances Musclman, 


Good Paying Positions 


For Men and Women as 


Physical Directors— Athletic Coaches 
Playground Supervisors 


Two year normal course for High School gradu- 
ates, leading to well-paid tions in Universities, 
Colleges, Public Schools, Playgrounds, Y. M. C. 
and Y. W.C. A. wor! *Graduate-placing 
Fall term opens September , 


Longe building with 
complete equipment 


dan 
ing auditorium. A thor- 
oughly modern dor- 
mitory for 
Training 


Write for catalogue. 


AMERICAN. 4, PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE 


“EDUCATION 
Accredited 


Address Dept. 40, 4200 Grand Boulevard, eg 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 
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HE greatest asset any man can possi- 
bly have is the faculty for making 
people like him. It is even more 

important than ability. 

The secret of making people like you 
lies in your ability to understand the emo- 
tional and mental characteristics of the 
people you meet. 

Did you know that a blonde has an entirely 
different temperament than a brunette?—that 
to get along with a blonde type you must act 
entirely different than you would to get along 
with a brunette? 

When you really know the difference be- 
tween blondes and brunettes, the difference in 
their characters, temperaments, abilities and 
peculiar traits, you will save yourself many a 
mistake—and you will incidentally learn much 
you never knew before about yourself. 


AUL GRAHAM was a blonde, and not until 

he learned that there was all the difference 
in the world between the characteristics of a 
blonde and those of a brunette did he discover 
the secret of making people like him. 

Paul had been keeping books for years for a 
large corporation which had branches all over 
the country. It was generally thought by his 
associates that he would never rise above that 
job. He had a tremendous ability with figures 
—could wind them around his little finger—but 
he did not have the ability to mix with big men; 
did not know how to make people like him. 

Then one day the impossible happened. 
Paul Graham became popular. 

Business men of importance who had for- 
merly given him only a passing nod of ac- 
quaintance suddenly showed a desire for his 
friendship. People—even strangers—actually 
went out of their way to do things for him. 
Even he was astounded at his new power over 
men and women. Not only could he get them 
to do what he wanted them to do, but they 
actually anticipated his wishes and seemed 
eager to please him. 

From the day the change took place he began 
togoup in business. Now he is the Head Audi- 
tor for his corporation at an immense increase in 
salary. And all this came to him simply because 
helearned the secret of making people like him. 

You, too, can have the power of making peo- 
ple like you. For by the same method used 
by Paul Graham, you can, at a glance, tell the 
characteristics of any man, woman or chiid— 
tell instantly their likes and dislikes, and YOU 
CAN MAKE PEOPLE LIKE YOU: Here is 
how it is done. 

Everyone you know cain be placed in one of 
two general types—blonde or brunette. There 
is as big a difference between the mental and 
emotional characteristics of a blonde and those 
of a brunette as there is between night and day, 


Blonde? 


The Secret of Making 


People Like You 


You persuade a blonde in one way—a brunette 
in another. Blondes enjoy one phase of life— 
brunettes another. Blondes make good in one 
‘kind of a job—brunettes in one entirely different. 

To know these differences scientifically is the 
first step in judging men and women; in get- 
ting on well with them; in mastering their 
minds; in making them like you; in winning 
their respect, admiration, love and friendship. 

And when you have learned these differences 
—when you can tell at a glance just what to do 
and say to make any man or woman like you, 
your success in life is assured. 

For example, there's the case of a large manu- 
facturing concern Trouble sprang up at one 
of the factories. The men talked strike. 
Things looked ugly Harry Winslow was sent 
to straighten it out. On the eve of a general 
walkout he pacified the men and headed off 
the strike. And not only this, but ever since 
then, that factory has led all the others for 
production He was able to do this, because 
he knew how to make these men like him and do 
what he wanted them to do. 

Another case, entirely different, is that of 
Henry Peters. Because of his ability to make 
people like him—his faculty for “getting under 
the skin’ and making people think his way, 
he was given the position of Assistant to the 
President of a large firm. Two other men, 
both well-liked by their fellow employees, had 
each expected to get the job. So when the out- 
side man, Peters, came in, he was looked upon 
by everyone as an interloper and was openly 
disliked by every other person in the office. 

Peters was handicapped in every way. But 
in spite of that, in three weeks he had made 
fast friends of everyone in the house and had 
even won over the two men who had been 
most bitter against him. The whole secret is 
that he could tell in an instant how to appeal 
to any man and make him well-liked. 

A woman who had this ability moved with 
her family to another town. As is often the 
case, it is a very difficult thing for any wom- 
an to break into the chill circle of society in 
this town, if she was not known. But her 
ability to make people like her soon won for 
her the close friendship of many of the “best 
families” in the town. Some people wonder 
how she did it. It was simply the secret at 
work—the secret of judging people’s character 
and making them like you. ; 


OU realize, of course, that just knowing 
the difference between a blonde and a 
brunette could not accomplish all these wonder- 
ful things. There are other things to be taken 
into account. But here is the whole secret. 
You know that everyone does not think 
alike. What one likes another dislikes. What 
pleases one offends another. And what 
offends one pleases another. Well, there is 
your cue. You can make an instant “hit” 
with anyone, if you say the things they want 
you to say, and act.the way they want you to 
act. Do this and they will surely like you and 


believe in you and will go miles out of their 
way to PLEASE YOU. 

_ You can do this easily by knowing certain 
simple signs. In addition to the difference in 
complexion, every man, woman and child has 
written on them signs as distinct as though 
they were in letters a foot high, which show 
you from one quick glance exactly what to 
say and to do to please them—to get them to 
believe what you want them to believe—to 
think as you think—to do exactly what you 
want them to do. 

In knowing these simple signs is the whole 
secret of getting what you want out of life— 
of making friends, of business and social advan- 


tage. Every great leader uses this metho:l. 


That is why he IS a leader. Use it yourseli 
and you will quickly become a leader—nothing 
can stop you. 

You have heard of Dr. Blackford, the Master 
Character Analyst. Many concerns will not 
employ a man without first getting Dr. Black- 
ford to pass on him. Concerns such as West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Baker, Vawter Company, Scott Paper 
Company and many others pay Dr. Blackford 
large annual fees for advice on dealing with 
human nature. 

So great was the demand for these services 
that Dr. Blackford could not even begin to fill 
all the engagements. So Dr. Blackford has 
explained the method in a simple, seven-lesson 
course, entitled, ‘“‘ Reading Character at Sight.”’ 


Even a half hour’s reading of this wonderful. 


course will give you an insight into human na- 
ture and a power over people which will sur- 
prise you. 

Such confidence have the publishers in Dr. 
Blackford’s course, ‘‘Reading Character at 
Sight,” that they will gladly send it to you 
on approval, all charges prepaid. Look it over 
thoroughly. See if it lives up to all the claims 
made forit. If you donot want to keep it, then 
return it and the transaction is closed. And 
if you decide to keep it—as you surely will— 
then merely remit five dollars in full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you assume 
no obligation. The entire course goes to you 
on approval. You have everything to gain— 
nothing to lose. So mail the coupon NOW, 
and learn how to make people like you, while 
this remarkable offer is still open. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. B-378, 119 West 40th Street, New York 

You may send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of seven 

lessons, entitled, ‘‘ Reading Character at Sight. I will 

either remail the course to you within five days after its 

receipt, or send you $5 in full payment of the course. 
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Colorful loveliness — satiny smoothness! 
You, too, can have a clear, soft skin 


SKIN fine, soft, beautiful! Do it to your face and rub it into the pores 
you know that the smoothness of | thoroughly—always with an upward and out- 
your skin is dependent upon the ward motion. Rinse with warm water, then 


: . : with cold—the colder the better. If possible, 
ds rub your face for thirty seconds with a piece 


of ice. 
If the glands produce too much oil, a 
our skin becomes oily and shiny. It This treatment will make your skin firmer 
nwo chat soft. clear look. If vex are and drier the very first time you try it. Use it 
ill see a marked improvement. 
use the following treatment as frequently iaaasiit P 


i Get a cake today and begin tonight the treat- 

as 1s necessary. 
ia é ment your skin needs. You will find Wood- 
ft To correct an oily skin and shiny nose bury’s on sale at any drug store or toilet goods 


With warm water work up aheavy latherof ° counter in the United States or Canada, A 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your hands. Apply 25 cent cake will last a month or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap, booklet of famous treatments, 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream sent to you for 15 cents 


Around each cake, 
the booklet of 
famous skin treatments 
In the booklet, **A Skin You Love 
to Touch,’” which is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facia!’Soap, 
you will find scientific advice on the skin 
and scalp, as well as complete treatments 

for the commoner skin troubles. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Conspicuous Tender Skin 


For 6c we will send you a ‘Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
trial size cake (enough for a and Cold Cream, 
week or ten days of any Wood- Address The Andrew Jergens 
bury facial treatment) together Co. , 1608 Spring Grove Avenue, 
with the booklet of treatments, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“*A Skin You Love to Touch.” If you live in Canada, ad- 
Or for 15¢ we wili send you dress ‘The Andrew Jergens Co., 
the treatment booklet and sam- Limited, 1608 Sherbrooke Street, 
ples cf Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Perth, Ontario. 


Sce the booklet for the special treat- Nose Pores Sluggish Skin 
ment to keep your skin fine in texture Blackheads Pale, Sallow 
Skin Blemishes Skin 
Oily Skin and — Skin, 
Shiny Nose 
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The Standard of Americanism 


‘By Meredith Nicholson 


EMOCRACY and Ignorance are hostile and irreconcilable forces. 
The ignorant may be awed by power; they are incapable of wisely 
or justly participating in self-government. 

There are eight and a half million persons over ten years of age in the 
United States who cannot read the language in which the Declaration of 
Independence 1s written; and five and a half million are utterly illiterate. 

An illiterate American is an anomaly. Every man, woman, and child 
who cannot read the language of America is a dead weight or a menace. 

To a veteran of the Civil War I put the question: ‘‘ What ts the standard 
of Americanism?” He answered, ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln.” 

No one breathing America’s free air who is ignorant of the mind and heart 
of the august figure that strode from a log cabin to immortality can be other 
than an outsider, a pilgrim, and a stranger. Abraham Lincoln’s life, ma- 
jestic in its simplicity, contains all the elements and represents the very alpha- 
bet of American patriotism. | 

Democracy does not stand still; its supreme aim is perfection, and its 
path leads up and on. Only where the whole body of the people touch elbows 
on the starward-leading stair may the ascent be made in unity and concord. 
We must all move upward together or we shall perish together. 

The history and the ideals of America must be understood by all who would 
realize the hope and the promise of America. Victors in a great war, we may 
now direct our awakened energies and aroused national spirit to the thorough 
assimilation of all those elements that have not thus far been merged in the 
body of enlightened American citizenship. 

The schoolhouse must become more and more the citadel of American 
democracy. By education we shall create a protective power more potent than 
that of armies and navies. 

The complete Americanization of America is not a political issue; it is 
not a debatable question. It isan imperative need of the hour if we are to 
preserve inviolate the ark of the covenant of Democracy. 


COPYRIGHT, 1919, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
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RELLY, 


By Damon Stunyon 
Decoration by WT, Benda— 
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(-— was a fellow, knee-high to a toad. 


ina 


nd wearing a two-foot grin, 
Who waddled along the Chélons road 
With the good old First, going in— 
A red-faced fellow with iron-gray hair— 
He wasn't so young, y see. 
“Who is the guy?" I says to Kildare. 
“Why, you dam recruit, says he. 
“That's Kelly, K. says he. 
“And a wonderful guy!" says he. 


“Knights of Columbus, you mean?” says I, 
“I'm one of the Baptist boys.” 
But Kildare says, as he gives me the eye: 
“Where do y’ get that noise? 
Baptist. Methodist, or A. P. A., 
Whatever the hell you be, 
You're one of the gang to Kel, and, Say, 
ou dam recruit, says he, 
“Meet Kelly! Hi, Kelly! 
Kelly. K. C..”* says he. 


SAGA: 


4. 
AB. 
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And later I saw him all over the lot. 
Still wearing that two-foot grin. 

Billets, or trenches—and some blamed hot— 
An Irishman Gunga Din. 

There wasn't no transport for guns or chow, 
But always a smoke for me— 

How did he do it? I don't know how, 
But Kildare he says, says he, 
“He's a pal of the Lord's, you dam recruit— 
And a wonderful pal,” says he. 


@ ot 


There was a fellow with me for a load 
(And, say, I’m not very thin) 

Who waddled along the Cheppy road 
Grinning a two-foot grin— 

A red-faced fellow with iron-gray hair, 
And me with a busted knee. . 

“A hell of a pair!”’ says old Kildare. 
“And what is the laugh?” says he. 

“He's telling some Irish jokes to me 

On Kelly,” says I, “K. C.” 
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Captain Peter B. Kyne, and Marcel Jules Dupuys, the French 
orphan lad he brought back and adopted 


JETER B. KYNE, who wrote ‘Cappy Ricks,” Valley of the Giants,” “Web- 
ster—Man’s Man,” ‘‘The Three Godfathers,” and numerous other stories and 
novels that won this great American public of ours, is to be a feature in Cosmo- 
politan hereafier. He’s a wonderfully fine fellow, this Peter Kyne, an upstanding, 
two-fisted American. As one of his admirers once said, ‘‘He writes about men, for 
men—that’s why women love his stories." On the next page he begs, in his 
own cheer‘ul fashion, the new adventures of Cappy Kicks. 
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Private 
Ricks 


The first of some new stories 
about an old friend 


By Peter B. Kyne 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


R. ALDEN P. RICKS, more familiarly known 
in Pacificecoast wholesale lumber and ship- 
ping circles as “Cappy” Ricks, sat in his 
swivel chair in his private office, his eves 
closed, his chin resting on his breast, his body resting on 
his spine, his feet resting on his desk. A cigar, half con- 
sumed and long since out, was clutched firmly between 
his teeth; were it not that from time to time he chewed 
the frayed stump savagely, or shifted the unsavory weed 
from one corner of his mouth to the other, an observer would 
have-concluded that Cappy’s mind was resting also. On the 
contrary, he was immersed in profound meditation. 

Presently the door leading into Mr. Ricks’ puivate office 
opened stealthily and silently to permit the intrusion of the 
cold, thin, highly intelligent features of Mr. John P. Skinner, 
president and general manager of Cappy’s vast lumber interests 
For a space of half a minute, Mr. Skinner gazed upon Cappy 
Ricks; then, apparently concluding that the latter was indulging 
in his afternoon siesta, he withdrew his head and commenced to 
draw the door quietly after him. 

Without so much as opening one eye, Cappy spoke. 

gre well, Skinner my boy, what is it? Out with it! 
with it!” 

Mr. Skinner entered, sat down, coughed, and blew his nose 
unnecessarily and with unnecessary vehemence; whereupon 
Cappy opened his eyes and peered at Skinner over the rims of 
his spectacles. 

“Hum-m-m! 
Skinner?” 

“T have, sir,” Mr. Skinner responded solemnly. 

For perhaps ten seconds, Cappy Ricks continued his keen ap- 
praisal of the Skinner countenance. Then he decided that 
nothing of a business nature had jumped the track, so to speak, 
for Skinner’s features were as solemn as his intonation, and 
Cappy knew, from long association, the harried look which 
always crept into the general manager’s eyes whenever such & 
dire calamity as the loss of a dollar impended. 

Again Cappy cleared his throat. 

“I should say, Skinner my boy—if I may be permitted to 
hazard a guess—that vou’re about to come down with a bad 
attack of patriotism.”’ 

“You’ve guessed it, sir. How truly remarkable!” 

“Not at all. I looked out the window, too, when that band 
passed down Market Street playing the drafted men off to Camp 
Lewis this morning Damn the drums, Skinner; there’s a magic 
tothem! They have me all worked up, too.” 

_Mr. Skinner nodded comprehensively and sympathetically 
like an undertaker, and Cappy sat straight up and commenced 
to claw his side-whiskers very gently. 

“Before taking a decisive step, sir,” Skinner continued, “I 
felt that due consideration to your interests, if not common 
courtesy, indicated that I should first take the matter up with 
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“I should say. Skinner my bes—i6 I may be permitted to 
hazard a guess—that you're about to come down 
with a bad attack: of patriotism” 


you. I find 1..yself, sir, in the unfortunate predicament of one 
who stands between his—er—love and—er—duty. Since Mr. 
Hankins, our late secretary and assistant manager, abandoned 
us so precipitately for the marines at the outbreak of the war, I 
have entertained an additional sense of responsibility. I hesitate 
to entrust my department to any of the young men under me. 
This 1orning, however, an idea occurred to me. Much to your 
regret, s'r, I’m sure your age n ilitates against your service to 
the country, but—-—”’ 

“Say, look here, Skinner my boy: What the Sam Hill do you 
think I’ve been doing if I haven’t been serving my country? 
Who do you suppose sold in this city more First and Second 
Liberty Loan bonds than I have? Who went out and ballyhooed 
for the Red Cross until he got the pip and then went out whisper- 
ing and taking it away from them? Who’s worked himself prac- 
tically into an early grave, scouting up first aid for all the bo- 
hunks in Europe? Who do you think——” 

“T meant for active military duty, sir,” Skinner soothed. 

“Well then, say what you mean. I want to tell you, Skinner, 
that active military duty is a summer holiday compared with 
the hell of making a lot of civilians come across with a dollar 
for any altruistic purpose. And I’m shackled to the job. I tell 
you, Skinner my boy, it’s mighty hard to be little and old and no- 
account when the bands are playing quicksteps on Market 
Street. And it’s worse to be childless—that is, I should say, 
sonless. Of course, my daughter Florry is up to her eyes in war- 
work, but, oh, Skinner, if I only could have a son in France! If 
little Alden had lived, he would be twenty-nine years old now— 
Skinner, he’d be catching Huns on his bayonet as handily as 
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those eccentric jugglers in vaudeville that hold forks in their 
teeth and catch potatoes thrown by the audience.” 

“Scarcely, sir,’”’ Mr. Skinner demurred smilingly. “Your son 
would be an officer—and officers do not carry rifles and bayonets.” 

“You’re wrong, Skinner,” Cappy protested gently. “When 
war was declared, my son wouldn’t wait to go through an offi- 
cers’ training-camp. He’d enlist as a private and go with the 
first expedition, to fight his way to a commission.” 

“A far more satisfactory course, I admit, sir.” 

“Yes, sir, Skinner; 1 don’t blame you for wanting to go. I’d 
go in a holy second if God would give me back my youth. Even 
if Iam a runt, I’d make the grade in the horse artillery. Have 
you »evér paused to consider, Skinner, what a lead driver I'd 
make—a light little feller like me, with a head on his shoulders?” 
He patised suddenly and gazed upon his general manager ap- 
praisingly, then brought his palm down on his thin old leg with 
a mighty thwack. “By the holy pink-toed prophet, Skinner— 
that’s exactly where you belong—in the artillery! You shall be 
an artillery officer, for you have executive ability and the finest, 
fastest mathematical brain in America. They tell me they want 
mathematicians in the artillery. Then they shall have you, 
Skinner. No need to explain. I know your proposition. You 
want me to come out of my retirement and take over your job 
while you’re in the service. Why didn’t you say so right off? Of 
course I’ll do it! 
I'll hold a good man back. It wouldn’t: be patriotic— Now, 
what the devil are you fidgeting about?” 

“Er—er—well, to be quite candid, Mr. Ricks, I hadn’t con- 
sidered the horse artillery at all.” 

“You should, Skinner. A horse, my boy, a horse—your king- 
dom for a horse. You’re past the first flush of youth, Skinner, 
and an infantry pack will break you down.” 

Distress showed in Mr. Skinner’s eyes—and suddenly Cappy 
was appalled by a horrible thought. He leaned forward and 
drove a rigid finger into Mr. Skinner’s knobby knee. 

“Skinner,” he ordered, “look me in the eye! Are you con- 
sidering going on to Washington and joining that overpaid 
dollar-a-year gang of industrial acrobats and financial giants?” 
Mr. Skinner smiled and shook his head. ‘Thank God for 
that!” Cappy murmured. ‘“Now,then, Skinner, in words of 
one syllable, what is it to be?” , 

“T am offered’a majority in the Spruce Division, sir.” 

“Help! Murder!” Cappy fairly shrieked. ‘A Spruce officer! 
Why, you poor misguided wretch, the Oregon and Washington 
woods are filled with them now, and what they want of more is a 
mystery to me. Half of them don’t know a spruce log from an 
iron-ark rudder-post. If I had my way, I’d arm ’em with mid- 
irons and send ’em out against the Prussian guard. So you’d 
like to be Major Skinner, eh? Noth-ing doing! Catch me work- 
ing ten hours a day just so you can swank round in a major’s uni- 
form and never get any closer to the front-line trenches than 
Columbia River or Grays Harbor. Get back on your job.” 

Mr. Skinner bridled. 

“T’ve a very good notion to go, anyhow,” he declared, with a 
very definite note of belligerence in his voice. 

“Tf you do, Skinner, kiss the Ricks interests good-by before 
you go, for you can’t come back to your snug job here when the 
war is over. I’ll not turn a good man out just to please you.” 

Mr. Skinner bowed coldly, confusedly, and withdrew with 
freezing dignity. Immediately, Cappy Ricks slid down on his 
spine, closed his eyes, and bit into the frayed end of his cigar. He 
had hardly adjusted his agile old brain for calm cogitation 
when again the door opened, this time to admit the bulky figure 
of his prized son-in-law, Captain Matt Peasley, president and 
general manager of Cappy’s Blue Star Navigation Company. 

“Wake up, father-in-law!” Matt Peasley boomed. ‘The 
time has come, as the walrus remarked, to talk of many things.” 
He drew a chair up to the old gentleman’s desk, crossed his great 
legs, thrust a thumb into each armhole of his vest, and leaned 
back in the chair. “Feeling pretty rugged these days, Cappy?” 

“T expect to live to be a hundred,”’ Cappy replied cheerfully. 

“Do you think, if it came right down to a pinch, that “you 
could manage the Blue Star fleet during the war?” --- ‘ 

“Yes—certainly. - But then I’d only live to’be ninety.” _ 

“Oh, you wouldn’t have to'work very hard, Cappy. Young 
Abbot would do all the heavy work. I’ve been heaping responsi- 
bility on him for the past six months, and he eats it up. I think, 
with you around to give him advice, everything would run along 
quite as well as if I were on the job.” 

“Better, perhaps,” snapped Cappy sarcastically. “You 
haven’t been worth two hoots in a hollow since you heard that 
Mike Murphy, our former port-captain, is a lieutenant-com- 
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mander in the naval-reserve force, and commanding a destroyer 
in the North Sea.” 

“T’ve got to go, Cappy. I can’t stand it any longer: 
under tiirty-one years old, and the first thing you know theyll 
be drafting me. I couldn’t bear that. So I’m going.” 

“Why all this sudden excitement, Matt?” 

“The government has requisitioned our steamer Narcissus for 
a horse-transport, and Terence Reardon, our port-engineer, has 
been commissioned a lieutenant, senior grade, and is going out on 
her as chief. Grant, her skipper, would have been commis. 
sioned, too, only he’s color-blind. I’d hate to see them put some 
inefficient Johnny-come-lately in to skipper our fine big Nar- 
cissus, and—do you know, Cappy?—I am certain I can get a 
lieutenant-commander’s commission and take her out myself,” 

“Cut out the bunk, Matt! You can’t catch this old bird with 
chaff. You know very well it isn’t the Narcissus that worries 
you. You’d go to sea in a slop-bucket if you thought you’d meet 
a submarine and get a crack at her. However, that’s beside the 
question. Let us discuss this matter calmly and sensibly. The 
men who will fight this war will have many jobs: all of them will 
not go to the front, whether on land or sea. You’ve got the Bhie 
Star fleet of fifty-odd vessels to manage—and they don’t 
to us any more but to our government. In addition to that, the 
Shipping Board has asked me to take over the management of 
fifty more recently turned out by the Emergency Fleet Corpor: 
tion, and I consider it our patriotic duty to accept the job, 
although there’s more grief than money in those boats. Terence 
Reardon’s cowardly action in accepting that commission ig-a 
serious blow to our organization; with you gone, we’d be . 
and if I should wake up some morning and find myself dead in: 
bed, we’d be down and out.” #t 

“But I’ll be drafted,” Matt almost wailed. i 

“No, you’ll not. You belong in a most essential industry.” 

“But the navy is in a frightful jam. . It needs navigators.” 

“There’s another Liberty Loan drive due,” wailed : 
“They'll draft me! Didn’t they do it twice before? Besides, 
you’re a married man with an infant child. You owe a duty to 
your family. And another thing—have you received Flory 
consent.” 

“Don’t need it,” Matt answered sulkily. ‘I’m master in my 
own house. You have a mighty poor opinion of your own flésh 
and blood if you think your daughter isn’t as patriotic as the 
best of them.” 

“You can’t go,” Cappy declared, with flat finality. “I 
to take over your job. I sympathize with your aspirations; 
proud of you, but I’ve lost the run of the job. That last Liberty 
Loan drive mighty near killed me, Matt.” % 

“Well, this is the first time I’ve heard you admit it,” Matt 
replied dryly. ‘And it doesn’t quite fit in with your ch 
declaration that you are going to round out a century.” the 

“That’s always the way,” Cappy declared waspishly. “Tty 
to be cheerful and kid myself along, and the only persons that 
won’t let me are you and Skinner. Skinner was in here a feW 
minutes ago. He wanted to be a Spruce officer. I thought ht 
wanted to join the army at first, and I was willing to let him go 
I’d like to see Skinner in the army. He’d get taken down a noteh 
or two; he’d be walked on and trampled on by some pinhead 
with less than a quarter of Skinner’s ability—and it would teath 
him humility and sympathy for the under dog. But all Skinner 
wants is a uniform and a title, and all you want is blue water and 
a free-for-all fight. Tut, tut! Nota peep out of you, sir. T 
know you young fellers like I know the Lord’s Prayer. Some 
body’s got to handle the shore-end of our mercantile marine, and 
its too big a job for me. I guess I know when I’m through.” 

“Well, nobody else has ever known it,” Matt grumbled, afd 
withdrew, after favoring his father-in-law with a glance that was 
half savage, half defiant. 

“In-fer-nal young scoundrel!” Cappy murmured audibly, @# 
the door closed behind his bully big son-in-law. “I know whit 
you’re up to. I fought you for two years and couldn’t beat you, 
but—well, this war is to be my last chance, and I’m not going® 
let you and Skinner beat me out of it.” 4 

He disposed his aged bones once more between the swivd 
chair and the desk and resumed his cogitations. For upt 
of an hour he did not move; then suddenly he sat up like a jade 
in-the-box and reached for the telephone. 

“Get me the archbishop of the Roman Catholic diocese, my 
dear,” he ordered his private-exchange operator. Presently he 
had the archbishop on the wire. 

“Hello, your Grace!” he chirped cheerfully. “This is Alden P. 
Ricks speaking. Remember me?” i: 

“Not at this precise moment, Mr. Ricks, I’m sorry to say. 
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At their entrance, the olive-skinned youth stood to attention. “You looka for Cappy Ricks?” he queried Pp 
Alden P. nodded. ‘“ Heesa go over to da artillery—One Forty-t'ree—for watcha da boy busta da mule” 
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member, your Grace, time is the essence of the contract” 


“When shall I hear from you?" Cappy pleaded anxiously. 


‘“‘Met you at the get-together luncheon of the Commercial 
Club last summer, when we were girding up our loins to go 
Liberty-Bonding and Red-Crossing. You made more out of the 
ten minutes allowed you than any speaker there. That was a 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk from a fighting American bishop. 
I’m the little old man that sat at your right. We struck up 
quite an acquaintance at the time.” 

“Oh, I remember you now—the little fire-eater whose five- 
minute talk made two hundred and fifty men laugh and weep. 
They elected you captain of the district bounded by the bay, 
Market, and Montgomery Streets.”’ 

““Yes—and we cleaned up, too.” 

“TI do hope you’ve telephoned me to name a night when you 
can have dinner with me, Mr. Ricks. You promised to do that.” 

“Bishop, we’ve been in a war, and I’ve been busy. And I’m 
not coming up to dinner because I don’t think it’s quite sporty to 
eat up an archbishop’s groceries and then ask him for a favor— 
particularly when it’s the great-granddaddy of all the hard favors 
to grant. But desperation knows no restraint—so here I am, 
your Grace, and I want to know if you have pull enough to put 
me over as a Knights of Columbus secretary.” 


“Why, I imagine that would not be a very diff. 
cult task, Mr. Ricks. I should be most happy to 
recommend you and do all in my power to enable 
you to join forces with the K. C. They’re seeking 
men of force, character, leadership, and, above all— 
humanity. Brief as was our meeting, it occurred to 
me that you know human nature. And _ you cer. 
tainly are the kind of leader to get the most out of 
men.” 

“You're very kind, your Grace, very kind. Kinder 
than I had dared to hope.” 

“Nonsense, my dear Mr. Ricks! You'd bea 
most valuable asset to the work of the order.” 

“‘There’s only one.fly in the ointment. I’m not 
a Catholic, and, since the Knights of Columbus js 
distinctly a Catholic organization, naturally it pre. 
fers to employ Catholics. Indeed, it must, if it is to 
do its work efficiently.” 

“Well, naturally, kind clings to kind, and I sup. 
pose we're as clannish as our worthy brethren of the 
Y. M. C. A. or the Jewish Welfare Board. You 
wouldn’t expect to find a Catholic among their 
secretaries.” 

“No more than you’d expect to find grass growing 
on a race-track, my dear Archbishop. Still, that's 
merely a precedent—and why shouldn’t I be the 
first to bust such a precedent? I believe myself to 
be one of the most decent little non-Catholics in the 
United States.” 

The archbishop chuckled. 

“Tf I could only start you off with a strong recom. 

- mendation from your parish priest—— ” 

“T can start off with two priests and a rabbi, 
They have the quail-shooting privilege on my ranch 
down Salinas way, and I want to tell you I have to 
keep my wits about me to win enough from them at 
poker to help pay the keeper’s wages.” 

‘Well, at least you’re catholic in your friendships, 
Mr. Ricks.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, your Grace—I haven’t any 
partisan preference. My late wife was an Episco- 
palian, so I’ve patronized that church for wedding 
and funerals. But I’m not what you’d call religious. 
You see, I was raised not to whistle on Sunday.” 

Again the archbishop chuckled. 

“Oh, I think you’re religious enough, Mr. Ricks,’ 
he suggested, “but you’re not very orthodox.” 

‘“Now look here, Bishop: This is no laughin 
matter. Our country has never engaged in a wa 
without the aid of at least one member of the trik 
of Ricks—and I don’t want to break the entail 
I can’t go as a soldier—too old—past seventy. But 
I’m well preserved, smart, and active on my feet 
and whenever anybody wants to know who’s bos 
round our shop, folks point to me. I can do thingy 
to make the soldiers happy and comfortable, yout 
Grace, so, for heaven’s sake, please fix it for me to go 
if only for home service. I’ve got to play the soldi 

game in some capacity or die of a broken heart- 
and if I don’t start playing right soon, the two chief props of my 
old age are going into the service and then I'll be stuck to tak 
over their jobs—ten years after I’ve retired from business!” 

“Have you tried the Y. M. C. A., Mr. Ricks?” 

“T have. That’s a business men’s league. Hard-heart 
bunch. Said I was too old to play the game. I know that, but] 
hate like fury to be told of it. But I persisted, and finally they 
looked me up and I managed to get by. I had all kinds of wire) 
being pulled for me. But just about the time I had ordered my 
uniform, they asked me it I was a professing Christian, and I said 
I was, and when they asked me for a final recommendation from 
my pastor, I told em I didn’t have any pastor. Then 1 addel 
that I had never donated a dollar to bring the light of Christt 
anity to a heathen, and that I never would while there was? 
little white child’s tummy to be filled. Even at that I could 
have gotten by, but, at the last minute, I discovered thal 
under the rules of the Y.M.C. A. all its secretaries with troop 
are supposed to hold a religious service on Sunday if the regular 
chaplain isn’t around to take over the job. That finished me 
I’m not a preacher, and I’m too good a gambler to place mf 
money on a dead card. I haven’t had much experience with 
soldiers, but I’m willing to bet you can’t convert ’em.” 

“Well, the K. C. isn’t trying. It advertises a mass for th 
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members of its faith only; the chaplains attend to 
the religious needs of Catholic soldiers, and the 
secretary’s. job is to make soldiers of all faiths 
happy and comfortable.” 

“Why, my Chinese cook could do that, your 
Grace!” 

“Have you tried the Salvation Army?” the arch- 
bishop continued. 

“No, I haven’t. I’m for them, all right, but if I 
joined the Salvation Army, they’d probably com- 
mission me an ensign, and my imagination refuses 
to dally with an ensign in the army. And one has 
to sing and play a tambourine and cook doughnuts 
and make hot cakes. I’m tone deaf; I’m too old 
and dignified to play a tambourine, even if I knew 
how, and upon the only occasion that I was called 
upon to cook something, I couldn’t eat it myself, 
and when I fed it to the dog, he looked at me re- 
proachfully.”” 

The archbishop was weeping tears of mirth into 
the telephone. 

“And if | abandon you?” 

“Well, I’m a persevering little cuss, The Jewish 
Welfare Board will be my next port of call. Re- 
member, I have a rabbi for a friend.” 

“Oh, it’s totally irregular,” the archbishop gasped. 
“That is, l’ve never heard of it having been done 
heretofore. But, on the other hand, you’re te- 
spectable and decent and extremely buman, Mr. 
Ricks, and I think you'll be an excellent tonic tor 
Catholic, Jew, Protestant, or infidel And. atter 
all, why should I delve into the subject of vour 
outrageous religious standing? The mere fact that 
I recommend you will cause the powers that be to 
jump to the conclusion that you’re one of us. Atter 
you get in, Mr. Ricks, the entire matter is, in the 
parlance of the sporting world, up to you, sir ‘ 

“Three cheers!) And I won’t have to fuss with 
religion at all?”’ 

“Not one little bit.”’ 

“Well, to show you I’m right,’’ Cappy replied, 
with deadly earnestness, ‘‘the religious representa - 
tive can depend on me to rustle up a congregation 
for him every Sunday. Why, your Grace, L’ll just 
naturally drive those boys to mass. Yes—and I'll 
go myself. I’ve been a pretty busy man all my 


rying over the only true road to heaven, but once 
I don the K. C. umform, play the game, straight 
place, and show. In a business deal, [ll fight to 
the death for a Lincoln penny, but when I’m out 
for fun or sentiment, God forbid that I should be 
apiker or a bigot. I’ve got a hundred thousand 
dollars to donate to work such as the K C is doing, 
but—the K_ C. isn’t going to get it. I’m going to 
split it four ways, even Stephen, K. C, Y. M 
C.A., Jewish Welfare, and Salvation Army. I’m 
neutral ”’ 

“Hang up, or you’ll be the death of me, you—vou 
Christian!’’ the archbishop cried 

“When shall I hea: from you?” Cappy pleaded anxiously. 
“Remember, your Grace, time is.the essence of the contract. 
If I don’t jump far and fast, my two general managers are lable 
to defy me and run out ” 

“Very soon, I hope. I’ll take the matter up by wire. T[’lLhave 
alot of trouble because of your age. Fifty is the dead-hne, I 
believe, and you're at least three score and ten.’ 

“Ah, but I’m a boy at heart,” Cappy replied. with that 
boyish insouciance that made him so lovable. “Just put 
me over for home service, and I’ll pull enough wires in 
Washington to get overseas, even if I were as old as the 
mother-in-law joke. Good-by, Bishop. Thank you—until 
you’re better paid.” 

A beatific smile wreathed the Ricks countenance. 
tot been mistaken in his man. ‘Some little old archbishop,” 

murmured. ‘Man ficst and prelate next. Dashed if I 
don’t make a codicil to my will and remember his pet charities 
for just about double the original contribution.” 

He walked to the window and looked down into the busy 
Street. Hudner, of the Black Butte Lumber Company—a man 
whom Cappy disliked and distrusted—was engaged in animated 
Conversation across the street with J. Augustus Redell, of the 
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“Hang up, or you'll be the death of me, you—you Christian!” 
the archbishop cried 


West Coast Trading Company—a man whom Cappy loved and 
respected. Ulysses S. Grant Grubb, agent of the Chinook Mill 
and Timber Company, strolled up the street, arm in arm with 
young Hardy, of the Hardy Lumber Company, a retail yard. 
Cappy concluded Redell was trying to charter a steam schooner 
from Hudnei, that Grubb was striving to unload on Hardy a 
random cargo of fir. 

“Filthy money-grubbers” he soliloquized. “All taking them- 
selves and their little wads seriously. And to think that after 
forty-odd years of association with such fellows, I’m going to 
step out and run with the proletariat—the back-bone of the 
nation—the care-free fellows who haven’t anything to lose except 
their lives. Great stuff!” 

He jingled some loose silver in his trousers pocket—and the 
jingle reminded him of the low state of his finances. This would 
never do. He must replenish his pocketbook, so he walked 
from his own office through Mr. Skinner’s next door, and on 
through Matt Peasley’s beyond on his way to the cashier’s desk. 
Mr. Skinner was in Matt’s office, and the pair were in earnest 
consultation over something which Cappy was quite certain 
they desired to keep from him, for, as he (Continued on page 128) 
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Uneasy 


A novel of New 

York in 1919—- 

Love, Mystery, 
Temptation, 
Business, 
all in one 


{ ST out of the army, 
Baird has remained in New York 
to outfit himself before return- 
ing to his home in Donchester, 
Massachusetts, where he expects 
to resume his old employment 
as bookkeeper in the real-estate 
firm of Robbins & Robbins. But ~| 
his presence in the city is diss 
covered by Jimmy Ladd, a lieu- 
tenant who served with him in ~— 
France. It is New Year’s eve, and 
Jimmy induces Baird to stay for 
the festivities. Baird joins his 
friend at the Chummy Club, where _a 
he is presented to Eileen Elsing,a 
most self-reliant and up-to-date 
young woman who makes an in- 
stant impression upon him. She 
is quite unlike the Donchester girls. 
Jimmy and his friends are to con- 
tinue the revels later at the Central 
Hotel, but meanwhile Baird and 
Eileen slip away, mingle with the 
Broadway crowd, and visit a res- 
taurant foradrink. When leaving 
for the rendezvous with Jimmy’s ~ 
party, Eileen gives Baird a diamond j 


% 


pin, which she says is the gift of 
an aunt, for safekeeping, but he 
is — relieved of it by a 
pickpocket. ; 

At the Central, the New Yearis | 
welcomed with riotous hilarity. ~ 
The exhilarated Baird kisses Eileen 
—and is sure the kiss is returned. 
Imitating other men, he slips a 
bank-note into a waitress’s stocking 
and later discovers that its value | 
is a hundred dollars. This per- | 
formance leaves him almost penni- 
less, and he borrows a hundred 
from Ladd—almost all of which is 
quickly spent. Before breaking u 
the party is joined by Sam Black- 
mar, a middle-aged man of wealth, 
who, Baird is given to understand, is Eileen’s suitor. ‘This news makes 
Baird indignant, and he begins to regard the girl as mercenary. Back 
in his hotel, he discovers the loss of the diamond pin. 

It is two o’clock the following afternoon before Baird is awake. 
On his return the night betore, he noticed that a small canvas steamer- 
trunk had been placed in his room, and now, to his amazement, he 
discovers that it contains two hundred and three thousand, eight 
hundred dollars in bills. Before he can recover his senses, Ladd 
arrives at the hotel for a late breakfast with him. Jimmy has had a 
quarrel with his father over his dissipations, but is sure of an early 
forgiveness, and he tells Baird that a place will be made for him in his 
father’s office. Baird sees a new future opening before him. He 
tells Ladd about the loss of Eileen’s pin, and his friend says that she 
will make him replace it. He believes that Blackmar gave it to her 
Eileen has asked him to bring Baird to a hotel where she and Blackmar 
are to have tea that afternoon. Baird resolves to sell a lot he owns 
near Donchester and buy Eileen a new pin. He takes a thousand 
dollars from the steamer-trunk, and puts the latter inside his own big 
one. He will replace the money from funds obtained in Donchester 
before autttying the hotel people of his amazing find. 


The two men eyed each other a moment. Blackmar’s eyebrows 
There was not a word to which he could take exception, yet| 


V 


raised, 


never 


laid for 


oasted 
HE tea-hour is perhaps the most charming in the bet-§ “Hel 
ter New York restaurants. Breakfast is unattractive)§Mr. Bl, 


the loveliest feminine face is not improved by electric 
; lights in the morning. Luncheon is an utilitarian 
proposition, too much like putting gasoline in the tank. Dinnet 
and supper are apt to be feverishly gay. 

But tea is a function of refinement. One senses that here 
New York has, for the time, forgotten haste. Conversations 
quieter; restraint, unforced, is in the atmosphere. The orches 
tras, even when they play the latest “jazz,” seem subdued. It 
is the hour of candle-light, when New York seeks relaxation 
after the labors of the day. Entering this atmosphere slow 
the fevered pulse of Baird. 

Blackmar and Eileen were seated in the center of the Amster 
dam’s tea-room when Baird and Ladd arrived. Plates had been 
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The latter grinned. 

““Not a chance, Eileen. You 
may have better luck with 
Baird, but I just finished a 
grapefruit, three cups of coffee, 
five sausages, seven buckwheat ~ 
cakes, some toast——”’. 

‘Spare us, Jimmy!” begged 
Eileen. ‘By the day after to- 
morrow, maybe, I can listen to 
such material matters, but on 
the first day of January—” She 
shuddered. ‘‘Didn’t you make 
any good resolutions, Jimmy? 
I hope Captain Baird has some 
sense of the tribute due to the 
morning after.” 

“Oh, Baird isn’t a hardened 
sinner like me,” laughed Jimmy. 
“Besides, he has worry on his 
soul. That pin of yours——” 

Baird saw the girl stiffen. 
Her lips wore a smile that was 
purely mechanical as she turned 
to him. 

“My pin?” she questioned. 
“It worried you?” 

“Tt’s been worrying me for 
some time,” interposed Black- 
mar. ‘“‘That’s why I’m here to- 
day. I have a man down-town 
—sort of a wonder, he is. I 
always did distrust the clasp on 
that pin, but Eileen wouldn’t 
have it changed. Thinks a good 
clasp would be too bulky. But 


raised. To Baird, he was the epitome of well-bred insolence. 
never had he so desired to drive his fist against a man's face 


laid for the later comers, and the girl was already mvaching at a 
casted muffin. 
“Hello, revelers!” Eileen greeted them. 
Mr. Blackmar, Captain Baird?” 
The smile on Blackmar’s lips seemed faintly contemptuous, 
superior, to Baird. He bowed stiffly. But stiffness left him as 
flashed upon him a smile whose radiance-he had not sus- 
peted. She wore a tailor-made suit—of blue serge, he guessed. 
Astiff flat hat of the same color sat jauntily upon her mass of 


“Vou remember 


ations fauburn hair. A cream-colored collar, stiff enough to suggest 

orches fmasculinity, added to the boyish effect of the suit and hat. 

ed. It? Baird hated masculine women; he liked, he thought, soft, 

axation filly, trailing garments for them. But the most severe tailor 

slowed fould not take away from Eileen Elsing the rounded lines of her 
Her femininity was merely accented by her garb. She 

\mster- looked boyish, but one knew that she was all girl. 

1d been wat? ” She looked from Baird to Ladd. 
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now she’s going to let this little 
jeweler in Maiden Lane repair 
it. Sorry I can’t tea with you 
boys—though I imagine Eileen 
will do most of the teaing,” he chuckled. ‘But I’ll take the pin, 
Captain Baird, if you don’t mind, and run along.” He looked at 
his watch. ; 

It was quite the thinnest watch that Baird had ever seen. 
Like the perfectly cut clothing of the man, it suggested affecta- 
tion. Even the trim of his mustache— How a man could make 
a fortune and yet give so much thought to his appearance! He 
looked away from Blackmar and met the coolly questioning 
eyes of the girl. He felt his face burn. 

“Your pin—yes—it has worried— I—you see, Miss Elsing, 
I’ve lost it,” he blurted. 

The girl’s expression did not change, unless hardness crept } 
into her eyes. A matter of a few seconds—though, to Baird, 
it seemed minutes—she stared at him. Then she shrugged. 
She turned to Blackmar. 

“Better run along, Sam, and*keep that engagement that in- 
terferes with tea.” 

Upon him Baird felt, mocking his embarrassment, iy cyn- 
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of Blackmar.. He was furious with himself because 


lose it? 


wered, “I would know how to find it.” 
no reply, but there radiate! 


ow cordially he 


disliked 

“Well, it doesn’t matter, Eilecn. Asa matter of fact, Arabin’s 

have another pin almost like it. I'll try and drop in there to- 
u ” 


and get it for you. 
some one had removed him from the 
into Arabin's, I 
iss Elsing, that we have just time, if I’m to catch an 


protested Blackmar; “ 
another pin. She 


have worn 


too much pa 
feline M Black 

mar, that it's a matter 


The two 
brows 
lence. 


a 


cordially 
least trace of formality to Baird, anil 


3 


he felt 


him unable to replace the 


Elsing,” he sald. “If 


‘grinned: 
When the hundred that to- 
Eileen—I'll let you buy me 


She looked at 
with Ladd’s change. 

“It’s all right,” said Ladd mock-mournfully. “Leave me to 
my teaful shame. Send me a wire, Rod, minute you're 


Mes do that,” promised Baird. Warmly he shook Ladd’s 
Outside, in the taxi the Amsterdam doorman had summoned, 


the girl looked curiously at Baird. 
“You're returning to New York, then? To live here?” 
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t t es still 
ly he = annoyed him. 
was; unty ness of her 
‘as it did, rendered her mure i 
eye even than she had been last night. S$ 
too. How he knew that, he could not tell, 


to 
her words, her look when she had chided Jimmy jy i 
ness. Her later harshness could not obliterate her mp 


angered 
that ed him. Yet, why shouldn't she be matter of He 
Wasn't it more henest to be matter of fact? Why should & 


wave the matter aside, profess not to mind, when he would kas 


Her eyes widened. They were lovely eyes of, now, a wail 
gray. 

“Why shouldn't 1?” she asked. “And you're coming tom 
me 


Whether by accident or design, her hand slid from her lap asd 
touched his, Gloved though it was, Baird sensed its firme 
its oo lwoked at her; her eves held mockery ia the 
now, Her 


Then they exchanged mutual smiles. Baird understood as 
the queer —_ on ~~ tuxi-man's face when he had given bath 


address. ughed. 
ain Baird, you have stolen my wits.” 


1. 

“The brain first, and then the heart.” 

Her eyes did not rebuke his banality. Her lips curved bes 


ty mouc. 
Prin kad I call myself a New Yorker, and forget that all dep 


hie 
we, 


He touk the gloved 

Like a condemned c 

is on the way and who suddenly hears that the report 

cruclly false, he heard Arabin say: . . , 
“You were on your way to my store? On New Yer 

What sort of a celebration did you attend last night, Miss Elsing’ 
chuckled 

“If you were 

would 


He shrugged. 
trays are all in the 
ut helped me se t 
she rad ee “The one that Mr. Blackmar bought for ne. ‘ 
Arabin touched the cleft in his chin with a forclinger that. & 
spite the glove that covered it, Baird knew to be as meticulow 
cared for as a woman's, and to be as soft and tenderly shapet. 
he jeweler. “To serve you, 


in that I wish to 


room of Arabin’s. 


38 
glance 
“]—er—Miss Elsing, I—have been unpardonably careless and, 
course, I want to replace——” 
) a “Aa happens, though, I 
doubt if another city.” ; 
“How did 
sneering elation. ‘ she cou 
7 “If I knew that,” he ans knew f 
Blackmar’s lips pursed. his wild 
from him an atmosphere of ulity. ment of softness. 
“What does it matter?” asked Eilecn. Be Baird is -- But—she was mercenary. Jimmy Ladd could be as madg 
not accustomed to New Year’s celebrations, and——” a sophist as he chose; nevertheless, nice girls—the kind thy 
Blackmar’s mustache moved. The smile was ficeting. But Baird had known in Donchester—were not like Eileen Edsing 
Baird — 7 it. He kad made an ass of himself last night, and §=©They did not accept diamond pins from men, even thoughe 
doubtless Miss Elsing had retailed his asininity to Blackmar. fased to them; they did not, by their attitude and speech, shes 
would be just like the girl, he told himself. a w absolutely they — strangers to replace jewels whid 
they had entrusted to the strangers for safekeeping. 
ations were 
very well, but if they were insincere, of what sense were they’ 
So you're coming back to New York?” She broke ia we 
| his glad of that.” 
see here, the He thrilled again. 
get Eileen n “You mean that?” 
it, anyway. 
Once again the man’s words were all right. Indeed, a listener 
might have thought Blackmar the casence of tactful kindness. 
But Baird, resentful of the man, read contempt in his voice. 
What right had Blackmar to assume that he, seep Bhgecm 
~ was not able to make his own losses? Further, t was 
A 
tohim. [t grew above the fur cullar of the overcoat that she wor 
I like some lovely, —— exotic, lower. 
men each other a moment. mar's eye: *May 1?" he asked. His voice shook slightly. 
. To Baird, he was the epitome of well-bred inw- Her nod was assent enough. He hardly dared breathe ka 
* was not a word to which he could take exception, his hand move and remind her of its proximity to her om 
never had he so desired to drive his fist ——— aman'sface. ‘They did not speak again until the taxi drew up before Arabia 
as you say, my boy,” Blackmar. “You'll 
m away’, 
19 Lowed with the 
after him, his eyes hard. He turned to the.girl. 
Somehow HEE aw€ward, conscious of his newly purchased 
clothing. No wondef, sceing him clad last 
night and the same suit this afternoon, Blackmar 
“T’m to catch t afe ¢ 
you wouldn’t mind—— With fingers that shook with sudden relief, Baird took he 
“And you won’t have she asked. his pocket money for the taxi-man. Decision could wt 
“Thank you—no,” he her. Explanations that a false pride forbade to be given verbal 
; Jimmy Ladd signaled the waiter. could be given in writing. He turned to the a 
| “This is ” said the girl. blurred, to find her — into the eyes of an ull] 
gentleman, whose bland smile scemed to envelop her. 
“Mr. Arabin, Captain Baird,” the young man heard her ay. 
“Father?” . 
“You ¢ t i it takes four days, you know.” 
The girl laughed, yet in her laughter was the hint of a sigh. 
And everyone thought that when you. 
ret from France—” . For the first time, Baird glimpse! 
gentleness in the girl. ‘But Ladd’s grin grew broader. 
- “T haven’t time, you know. Prohibition is coming.” 
The gentleness left her eyes. 
“You irritate me, Jimmy. You mayn’t come with us.” 
1” obeequis® 
There were an exchange of greetings with an 
wat the “back of iron.shutter-doors. the unlock" 
ton the trio were inside the great ™ 


ste" £0887 


¢.” loaghed “I may marry you, Captain Baird. 1 may go to Kores to-morrow morning. So many things that one may do! 
I shall probably do none of them.” “Oh. don't say that! The first ouggestion—that oWEST COPY AVAILABLE 
may marry me; let's discuse it.” “It mig’st be interesting” FOR REPRODUCTION 
noted. This place, -that an unhappy fate had contrived against him. How man 
: precious stones, om a ew were -enough acquainted wi 
ros —_ But Arabin to achieve entrance to his shop on a holiday? It gave 
oi tC) electric wirings, the. him, t , another light upon the possible social importance 


Eileen 
's cars. He only knew Arabin was no absentee owner; no owner who allowed others 


4 
Wea 


bills. Arabin scribbig 
a receipt. 
“I'm going to Donchester; V'll be back in New York in~y 


“It will take at least that long for the resetting, Captais 
assented Arabin. “Friday, then. Would you care © 


to 
murmured at Captain Baird's “All settled? ‘You're a dear thing, Mr. Arabin, to 
“I will be dearer than that,” he told her. 


on file in the workrooms. 
ne Oath tomer nothing to our friends as to this most amazing lapse of 


” He looked insinuatingly at To go shopping on New Year’s— You phe 
Captain?” ew Year.” 


of yours. 
welcomed in the N: 
Outside, the succession of bolted doors and irun shutterdes 
Then—suppose to 
forbids commercial apartment end with me? Eb?’ 
is the law, Captain, when a lovely lady He stammered an assent. He hailed a taxi. At its door, de 
? Thirty-five hundred and—I can’t be exact looked at him regretfully. 
of resett Not over thirty dollars at the Sorry I can’t ask you to come along, but 1 must pays én 
however. Do you wish m to write a check?” call in Gramercy Park—and ycu've to go to your hod! 
jars! Ladd ‘.ad t — 
Thirty-five ined ¢ nodded. She flashed him a smile and was gone. 


Wh 
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Uneasy Street 
todo his work. He might be somewhat too bland an individual, have laughed at the idea of a deposit when this transaction wy 
but he was an artist, and took an artist’s pride in his achieve- more of a favor on the jeweler’s part than a lusiness deg 
ments. He knew, Baird gathered, the exact disposition of every However, being a business man—as well as an artista 4 
article in his establishment. Five minutes after they were in his time © sang dl accounted for Arabin’s great success. 
) L private office, Eileen was looking st « pin. ; hy, certainly, Captain,” said the jeweler. “A couple g 
i was cxtsemely Send of the design of the othor—could it hundred, shall we say? And you wish it sent?” 
be Mr. Arabin? ¥ least change—”’ She 
the larger diamonds. “All the 
7 ones? Could the settings be changed?” 
“F Miss Elsing, all things can be done.” 
She nedded carelessly. Baird noticed that, now that she had 1 
got what she wanted, her affability toward the jeweler had 
° a 
remember the sitting? 
Arabin shrugged. He 
misfortune, but assured 
All designs were 
S “A simple mat 
dollars 
“You h 
Baird 
ia his 
on a holi 
must be 
as to th 
that it 
dollars! Yet the girl was ‘ 
“How about the way you're talking to me?” demanded Baird. “Io it any of your business whet I do cowl ; 
brother. “No employee of ours can be ™ 
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too, 

charac- 
which he objected—how dared she entrust him with a Security had come to Baird his return to t : 
worth that amount of money? It was her own care- The clerk, who handed him his’ hey wes smllingly 
in the first place, wearing it insecurely clasped. And the elevator-boy was almost obsequious. In his absence, the 
; aad that it was a gift from an aunt last t, and to-day maid had attended to his room. The big trunk was undisturbed. 
iaenly admiticd that Blackmar had given it to her. For a ly was nothing of suspicion in the hotel that related 


g 
rr 


cost of the trinket for 
cancel his order. His second was to 

mai postpone cancelation. His third was the same as his first. 
room, t 


vered sligh’ 
trunk. Thousand? He'd only spent three hundred the money were found in his own big trunk, it would be easy to 
of the matter. And if his trunk were 


i 
i 


il of the short flight that led to Arabin's, whilethe — undisturbed, he could replace the money 
al him with ready tion, he stopped. No it “nd inform the hotel authorities. It 
sett i 
Ife returned the balance t 
the canvas trunk, and locked 
¥ it, or thought that they did. Asa matter Ie took with him a small hand containing a change of 


man to faith in the guodness of overnight, and raced to the Grand Central in i 
ether words, not to The five-o’-clock 
were all taken, and Baird was compelled to ride in 


a day 
But, somehow, with every minute that passed, 
his distaste for his surroundings became more 
acute, this day coach— Perfectly 
decent , no doubt about that. But there 
wasn't one of them who wouldn’t have ridden in 


first trom the fearsome fog of linen, informed the ot tho bord that he wouk! be gone 
worry. 


a if the cost had not been too great. 
ad M ! It was the most important thing in 
) the Of course, a person could be happy 


without money, but it was very hard to be com- 
fortable without it. 

Back in the Hotel Tramby was a trunk that 
contained more than two hundred thousand dollars. 
With that much money-— It was then that his 
eye spied the don't-worry article. 

His lips twisted in a sneer as he threw the paper 
down. Philosophy for fools! How could a man 
help worrying when he had incurred obligations 
that were beyond his ability to meet? 

But it was a long ride to Donchester. Baird 
had ample time in which to review the past 
twenty-four hours. It was quite true that he had 
lost Eileen Elsing’s pin. But one cannot work in 
a real-estate office without acquiring a smattering 
of law. He remembered that one of the clerks had 
been attending night law-schoal. a few years be- 
fore. Facing an examination in a subject termed 
“ Builments,” he had asked Baird to read him cer- 
tain questions and check up on his answers. 

And Baird it, had been the 
responsibility of a person who, for accommodation, 
VIN not for cash, acted as custodian of the property 
\N of another? To use ordinary care—no more. — 

: Well, he had certainly used ordinary care. Ic 
had put Miss Elsing’s pin in his pocket. He.would 
have done no more with a jewel of his own. Cer- 
tainly there was no legal obligation on his part to 
replace the pin. As for the moral obligation—that 
was different. Of course, he should repay. But 
if he couldn't? Well, all he had to do was tell her su. 

Before his eyes floated the face of the girl. lie 
could see those perfect eyebrows lifted, could see the faint curl of 
the red lips, could almost feel the contempt in the hot gray eycs. 
_ And she would tell Blackmar. Hecould hear their conversation. 
AVAILABLE would emanth, satiny 

enapped the elder BEST PRODUCTION understand that he’s just a bookkeeper on a spree. I sup- 
or pose that his salary would pay for it in a year or two,” she'd say. 
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Thirty-five hundred dollars! He: turned back to Arabin’s. War itself, with its tendencies toward fatalism, teaches one 
He'd cancel the order! He'd get his two hundred back and not to —_ SS Baird, fresh from warfare, aa yee news- 
New York and never return! How on earth could he ever paper and t it on the floor of the train. He read an ar- 
PRivare, |)! 
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with the real-estate men. He waved anide congas, 
from France. 

in -Linestream?” Gerritt, the jue 

“I want to borrow four hundred » 


tt pursed his 
“All right. But w y don’t you ~ oe client whe} 


“ our client might go to 
“Don’t want to sell. I want four hundred for—oh, mabe 


undred 
Thanks, no,” said Baird. “I'll be back at noun, thes” 
+ 


one of the salesmen, winked! warningly. 
Ket ‘em careful, top. You know—th 
okl New England conscience stuff.’ 
on you? bo 
don’t got you, 
Andrews shrugged. 
at the Central night befure lat” 


“Your little part 
“What about demanded Baird. He clond 


Andrews winked; there sophistication 


oe «> Andrews thought, in the 4 
a “New Year's comes but once year, 


course,” he said. “But this slipping the bk 
— You know,” weat « 


into a lady's stocking 
Andrews, “It isn’t done in Donchester.” 


S 


ing little slacker—He 
had claimed 
dependent in the 
who, Baird know: 


ASS 


thin for generosity, they 

almost i 


“Sorry I can't ask you to 


He hailed « taxi. At its door, she looked at him regretfully. 
BEST COPY AVAILABLE come along. but I must pay a duty call in Gramerey Park—and 
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42 Uneasy Street 
“Nasty little rotter!” Blackmar would sneer. “Oh, well, to business 
when beggars on honchack. he likes to pretend that he's lations 
4 rom save Ww 
Ladd, ot whem they woul! gpod-huncrediy 
fer tntenducing welsher inte the Eves. 
A welsher! Jimmy Ladd would think of his old comrade 
in arms as @ man too poor in spirit to confess that he was poor *You offered me fifteen hundred two years ago,” said Relat 
in worldly goods. - “The real-estate market is ? _remar! 
7 in his room at the Portland, in Donchester—a room 
whose offended his eye after the luxury of the Tramby 
price umilia a years. wan 
dollars from the canvas trunk. To pay his bill at the Tramby “Have it for at noon. Bu 
a loan of four hundred rt a would be more than Het 
, counting what he still had with him. He'd give a - 
mortgage for that much. If he sold the land, he'd be under 
the temptation of spending it, and it was his only security bad 
against mishap. time to bargain, hemigh 
Of course, it might be that he ought to realize all that get as much as he'd been offered two years ago. Oh, wel-a 
he could and give Eileen the proceeds on account, but— the more proof that, gg 2, BAL 
if he waited until conditions in the real-estate market were ae eee Comtinl, Better or Mise Elsing to walt abe 
. better, he would realize just so much more. It would goto her, en es ae 
he told himself sternly. She'd have to wait. He turned toward office of Robbins & Robbing. Tk 
. He breakfasted hurriedly. He was at the office of Ray- stenographer was the first to spy him. She guve a little shld 
mond & Gerritt at two minutes past nine. He got right down Theother clerks saw him; he was in the midst of « congratulsten 
little throng that did much to restore the self-cateem thet k 
mT | i flushed resentfully. He, lately an officer in the United Sts 
- ‘had fog army, whispered when he mentioned the men whe bel 
| employed him. 
ugain, 
| } ) 
7 
\ \\ \ \ ) | > Who saw me 
7 \ fever on or other, Got bea 
(he 1//) Hh) / yesterday afternoon. Told w 
| / ubout it—some swell friends you ma 
\ , / have, all right.” he said enviowh 
\ \\ Mamie”—he referred to the stems 
\ \ \ rapher— “was in there. And the 
Wa boys were sure shocked.” 
\ Baird squared his shouldes 
\ \ > “Herbert” was the nephew of tk 
/ / two brothers Robie 
7 { / // \ / by the firm, but, ans 
\ j / ik¢ the snew 
| E 
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tersely. carea t 

manner OF Ot. List to gossip about 

man who'd just returned from — 

Both brothers rose. They shook hands con- 
galsedly. Each seemed to wait for the other 


” 
) me, Baird said. 
tia 


ye of course, Baird, of course But 


The elder brother took up the burden, ai 
pda grat crusaie would have—ah—er—purified 
Wikia him was rising a resentment that 


outlet. 
“Sa ern if I'm not purified,” he said, “my 
is waiting for me?” 
, certainly,” said the elder brother. 


‘what did I do that surprised you?" 


luukedl at each other. 

"Yeu were «rink Ing most heavily, 
Me. Beled. And you know that we it mune 
dew empluyees to drink. We most cer- 

lesiet upon an assurance, Mr. Baird, that, 
ete you are in uur employ, you refrain utterly 


little things you want me 


“hee,” Baird. | ve, hut-t 
tals injustice fired him to instant wrath, 
“Dest want me tu take a class in Sunday- 
do you?” he queried. 
“Kew, sow, Mr. Haird; this is not at all the sort 
—_ talk,” remonstrated the younger brother. 
about the way you're talking to me?" 


sniffed. 
Deachester, thank God, has different standards 


ESSEC 


. From a store he called up Raymond & Gerritt. . 
ow MI oe t thirteen if I can get the cash by noon, 
. Baird. the junior 
“You'll have it > noon,” Gerritt promised. 


Vil 
Those godly gentlemen are r 
foreclose mortgage with a the ed Baird by name. lis 
(Centinued on puge 156) 
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“Met assurcdly, but—er—we were most sur- ty Y 
surprised at hearing of your conduct ‘i 
“Your attitude is not conciliatory, Mr. Baird,” \ | 
te ingly. “And there is something | | \ 
in a waltress’s stocking Is | 
the wort of thing that we can coun: 
il \\ \ 
cerualnly is: snapped the elder brother. |! i! Ir | 
hard “The were wine fairly respectable citizens in ‘| \ AN 
in th the Cont ral Tuemla said Baird. | it \\\\ \\ 
sens d ew younger. \ ) | \ 
he elder! “Not as a SSS ESM Min 
apologize for don’t happen the clas; 
Hecause, does, 1 don’t want balding hia booth. be his shake hands to 
Pe portners stared at him. The man who 
them eighteen months ayo had been a 
“While you are in this frame of mind,” sald t 
Te rape be as well if you did not come back, 
; it just ahead of me,” said Baird. 
i! Walked, almost 
bor 


The second narrative of Mr. King s 
astounding psychic experiences, which 
he presents as a reporter, not as a teacher 


By Basil King 
Author of “The Inner Shrine,” “The City of 
Comrades,” etc. 


Decorations by F. X. Leyendecker 


N the following paper, I speak as if the fact that 
messages can come from one plane of existence to 
the other were conceded by the reader. This I 
do to avoid wearisomé arguments and repetitions. 
Propaganda or preaching has no place in my object. That 
is attained when I lay before the readers of CosMopoLt- 
TAN material which to me seems beautiful and strange, 
leaving it to the individual to make of it what he will. 
The actual process by which the messages come is of 
the simplest. Imagine yourself sitting in a room with a 
young girl—a young woman, if you like—in the early 
twenties. She has the habits and attainments of the 
average American girl who has seen something of the 
world, with the usual tastes for the theater, the opera, 
and other social diversions. She is well read in a dis- 
cursive way, but she has not been to college, has: skimmed 
but one book on philosophy, while of psychic phenomena 
and literature she knows absolutely nothing. 
Suddenly, Jennifer, which is what, for the purpose of 


these papers, I have named her, says, apropos of the 
subject of automatic writing, of which she has never seen 
an example and has heard of only within a few weeks, 
“¥ think I could do it.” 

In this way, the messages began. They came at first 
from a number of people, but settled down by degrees 
to one chief speaker, whom, to avoid the use of a name 
well known throughout America and Europe, and of 
which I do not feel authorized to avail myself, I call 
Henry Talbot. As the interest of these papers is entirely 
in the’nature of the messages, the exact name of the 
speaker is of less importance. 

I gather that, on his part, he has tried many channels 
through which to approach us with his teaching, and, for 
reasons at which I can only guess, finds Jennifer the most 
responsive. “A loved and loving transmitter,” is what 
he calls her. ‘Her mind is the corridor to mine,”’ he 
says of her elsewhere. Of what she says of him, now 
that the communion is growing familiar, I will have to 
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speak more at length in a paper on 
the laws governing this form of in- 
tercourse. That we are profoundly 
ignorant of the most obvious nat- 
ural laws is one of his assertions; so 
that it can hardly be surprising if 
we should not know the alphabet of a language 
the existence of which we have so persistently 
denied. 

The nearest parallel I can find to these conver- 
sations between Henry Talbot and myself is that 
of speaking through another person at a telephone, 
with a third person at the end of the wire. Jenni- 
fer sits at my end. I put my questions to her; 


they are heard and answered, while she writes the - 


replies on the scribbling-block, which, in most 
houses, lies near the receiver. In the whole process, 
there is nothing more mysterious than that. 

It will be noticed that I bring nothing forward 
in the nature of evidence, for apart from the factor 
of sweet reasonableness in the messages themselves, 
I have no evidence to bring. The question of evi- 
dence has, however, been gone into pretty thor- 
oughly elsewhere. If such writing as Jennifer’s 
were a new thing in the world, if this were the 
only example of it, or if there were not others 
occupied with the evidential side of the subject, I 
might make an attempt to verify the source of 
what comes to me. As it is, I linit myself to 
saying that it comes. Apart fron punctuation 
and some arranging of the material for the sake 
of condensation, I change not a jot or tittle. 


I 


PROBABLY the most spontaneous thought that 
occurs to any of us in thinking of another plane 
of existence is as to how we are to get there. 
That migration is so fraught with fear that many 
prefer to think that there is no migration at all, 
that one falls asleep never to wake again. The 
majority, however, look forward to being trans- 
ferred somewhere—through something. It is that 
something which the human mind has always rep- 
resented to itself as terrifying. It has been de- 
scribed by every figure that can inspire dread. The 
dark river—the leap into the unknown—the Valley 
ot the Shadow of Death- the last agony—in 
articulo mortis! We hear the rattling of the throat, 
the nailing of the coffin, the falling of the clods in 
the very syllables, and, odd to say, vast hordes of 
us get a thrill of morbid pleasure from the sound. 
Christianity, as commonly taught and accepted, 


has done nothing to mitigate this norror; it has 


rather utilized it as a warning. 

The process of passing being conceived of by 
many of us in terms of so much terror, a word from 
one who has been through it may be not without 
some tonic effect. It is Henry Talbot, who is my 
authority. 


“The manner of going over varies 
with individuals. Of this you may 
be sure; the suffering is all on your 
side of the change. The arrival 
here is sometimes bewildering, but 


never without joy. 

“Those who are best prepared see the beauty 
before they pass over, and leave you with a serene 
anticipation. 

“Those who come in violence are shocked by 
the loveliness, and, as I say: 

“The unprepared suffer from handicaps, and 
undergo spiritual anguish of remorse. Their feel- 
ings are best compared with those of the prodigal 
son on his return to his father’s house; but every- 
thing is done to relieve their sorrow, and point to 
the future and present rather than to the past. 

“The treatment of the newly come varies in 
kind with the individual, but never in love.” 

One gathers from this that, on that side, the 
changes involved in death are made not only easy 
but beautiful. That those who are best prepared 
do catch a glimpse of that beauty in advance, 
most of us have guessed in looking at the faces of 
some who have made the transition. The phe- 
nomenon by which old features become young 
and tired lines are smoothed out in peace is 
familiar to us all. The ecstasy—the word is not 
too strong—with which little children in passing 
on will hold up their hands to some “lovely lady”’ 
y/ho comes to receive them has comforted millions 
of mothers lefi behind. I do not emphasize these 
details; the physiologist has methods of explaining 
them away. I mean only that they seem to cor- 
roborate what our teacher on the other side tells 
us, and there can be no harm in taking them in 
that consoling sense.: 

Of those who go over through violence, he 
writes as follows: 

“Tn reply to the question which you asked last 
night about the explanation of death in regard to 
catastrophes such as the Lusitania or epidemics, I 
must beg you to consider carefully the fact that 
these disasters are brought about by the act of 
man. Even in case of the Titanic, which was caused 
by an iceberg, the rate of the ship’s progress 
through the sea was the act of man. In cases 
where these accidents occur from natural causes, 
such as the elements, the persons who die do so 


because you all believe the violence which they: 


have suffered to be essentially fatal. Likewise in 
the case of epidemics. There is no reason why a 
person cannot be under water for a long time and 
vet live; but you have willed to believe drowning 
to be the inevitable consequence of such experi- 
ence. Persons who die violent deaths do so because 
of the ignorance which you still entertain regarding 
natural laws. They are killed by your belief that 
life has become impossible to them. They are 
thus hastened to the change of spheres, but are 
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Tue first vivid impression which those who speak to 
ration of planes give of themselves think: 
vitality. Their interests and activities gp 

all of which we can form an idea. It is a case, not 


love, self-sactitice, kindliness, and duty tu 
vely few of us are subjected or willing! 


Basi KiNG is the writer of 
| and insight whe pro- 
di ovels: 


novels: 

“The Inner Shrine,” “ Strect 

Called Straight,” and.“The City of 

Comrades.” Three months ago, he 

did uot believe in messages 

the dead. He was interested in the 
the past, he writes 
rom 


of articles about that philosophy for 
publication in 4 
the midst of his work there came the 
experiences which he is now present- 
ing. You may not accep them as 
evidence, Mr. King is not sure thal 
he does. But they cerluinly make 
tery interesting Ieslimony. 


a 


made welcome and joyful their arrival had been at the 1 ; 
sary for all to concentrate on their appemned work in your P 
a aphere, lest this man-created interruption should cut them off 
too soon. It cannot cut them off in such a way as to make the pe 
a accomplishment of their work impossible. The work started in * 
—e is finished in this, and mankind—of jts own act— of having life but of having it more—most—alundantly, (, v 
ae _ pacities so deeply buried in us now that we have no supide I 
f Thus, a soldier who has been torn from his chosen task that we possess them seem to be brought out, while new ca 
of teaching, healing, ailing, ot whatever may have boen 4 ities are superadded. It was a man w I had known es thy 
, his life in the de Belleau or on the anaes = plane as severe, taciturn, gn. see answered, when I ase . 
sit epbere with what had to be abandoned in this; the only about his work, “ We do the flowers.” pg mere : 
losers are ourselves. We needed his work for as long a time as he for him would never have occurred to me. Speaking divectly . 
had charged to give it to the world. That we—the human 
race—reached a frenzied crisis at which we demanded his life - simpler souls are given simple occupations, not s9 
rather than his natural contribution to our good makes no thay ase of others they 
difference to him. He continues to offer his contribution—only, which need exercise in that special way. Many of yes » rn 
Of those who go over unprepared, I cannot do better than of gifts. There are those who have the sympathy whidi " 
S quote Henry Talbot's words which 4 
: Is anyone, however great 
sinner, received on your plane with what 
we used to be told was the wrath of God? a 
Answer: He would be like one terribl 
It is comforting to think, however, that the 
majority of men and women have some prepara- | 
tion. Tam speaking here not of “preparation” at | 
in the distinctively Chistian, sense, but of all | 
~ subject ourselves. m 
often said of friend of mine, who would probably describe 
as an athe- 
tians” I- have ever \ 
known in my life. . wf \ 
We are at liberty to 4 > 
think, then, of all but the 
very depraved—whose 
9 cases are generally 
| 
grow.” Suffering — life, which he based on the | / 
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them to deal with the flowers, tending their spiritual other elements. As a matter of fact, it is the essence of life's es- 
wy and development.” sence. The word from which it is derived, “spiritus,” means 
We may take this, then, as an instance of an unused faculty neither more nor less than “breath.” ‘The spiritual is the breath 
gawrappe! from the napkin and exercised not only for the of all action not only on that plane but on The difference is 
goo! but for the special advantage of the owner. “All that, on that plane, everyone ponies it. It is what, I take it, ue 
are temporary,” Talbot writes further, “and are rts such astonishing and inexhaustible 7 eh. 
in accordance with ent.” nd this vigor goes naturally into work. variety of tasks eee ae 
be no other work on the other plane than is not the least the wonders of the new condition, though ey ae. 
spiritual forces,” and that, we I have space to give but a few of them as instances. “We are eo 
the animal, the human being, hoping to write books on law,” says a Harvard professor, ie 
that has never been incarnated all share in it. who went over some thirty years ago. “He has been working ili has 
understood, there are no forces that are not spiritual, . with the rules governing water,” we are told of another man. a | 
ea this plane. “You are living our life, with the limitations “I am studying beauty in new forms,” a well-known architect 
the desh.” Henry Talbot writes. “The symbol restrains you, has recently written of himself. “She is watching with the 
your life is no less real.” It is the as of aprogress babies,” is the word concerning a young mother. “She makes 
upward into the spiritual, and of which this conscious — the fun,” was the answer toa question about a relative. “He does 
im of spiritual furces becomes more and more the agreat work here,” is the reply to an inquiry about a former banker 
mised aim. All powers are organized toward that end, even who loved horses, “two works. He helps in the organization of 
they seem to cuntribute to it only indirectly. exchange, and he plays with the horses and develops them.” 
springs cpecenily from our, One would say that there is no such conception there as that 
comprehension ritua ¢ have . 
the spiritual in the life of this plane into a kind of 
compartment, where it is separated from life's 
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of idleness. Each 
individual being 
considered an ex- 
of the ever-working God, who 
called into existence nothing for 
which there is not a definite need, finds his task 
awaiting him. What a man has made of him- 
self on this plane, according to Henry Talbot, 
is what he is when he reaches that one. These 
assets being credited, his neglected or unsus- 
= gifts are then brought to light, so that 
may work his inheritance to the full. 
himself, the procedure would 
swem to be systematic. There 
are what we should call four 
stages. The newcomer is first 
graded according to previous 
development and gifts, and put 
under the guidance of a leader. 
In the second place, his natural 
tastes and inclinations are al- 
lowed play, after which comes 
the third stage of general un- 
folding. When that is com- 
pleted, the individual is allowed 
to do special work, with a con- 
stant growth of spirit and wid- 
ening of interests. 
(Continued on page 150) 
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DRAWN BY W. D. STEVENS 


The illusion was plet. Seated under the piano-lamp, wearing the simple, almost girlish gown he had selected with ju 
this effect in mind, she was Myrtle Andrews, tinkling away at the piano with much the same degree 
of amateur skill that Myrtle herself had demonstrated in that so-dead yesterday 
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who tried to model a dream from very human clay 


By Louis Joseph Vance 
Illustrated by 


W. D. 


Stevens 


ENTIMENTALISM we have always with us—a common 
thing, cheap and as unlovely as the meanest roadside 
weed. True sentiment is only where one finds it, which 

-* is often in the most unlikely places—shy and unpretend- 

~ jing but stubborn; once its roots grasp: soil however arid and 

tren, it fights hard for life. So, we are told, the desert knows 
plants that, growing in loneliness, unprized, unseen, strive long 
years against pitiless adversity, then, on a day, at the urge of 
some impulse secret and inscrutable, bloom suddenly in flowers 
ad strange beauty, and, blooming, die. 


I 


| TANNEHILL paused beneath the lamp-fringed canopy of the 
Waldorf to consult. his watch. He had almost an hour to spare, 
less than a mile to go; his appointment was for eleven, after the 
theater, when he was to meet a buyer representing an out-of- 
town customer and take him to one of the midnight shows of 
women. 

Ignoring the solicitations of taxi-drivers, he turned up his 
collar, dug both hands deep in overcoat pockets, and went west 
afoot, bowing his head to frosty blasts that nipped his face 

shrewdly but made no impression upon a body wrapped in a fur- 
‘lined ulster and well fortified with food and drink. He was, in- 
deed, preoccupied to the point of indifference to ordinary physi- 
cal sensation, his mind haunted by a remotely reminiscent strain 
in a modern selection which the orchestra had played during — 
just . dinner. Indefinable discontent troubled him, stirring up emo- 
tions formless yet insistent. 
At Broadway, he turned north, prowling at leisure—a middle- 
aged man of substance, with a well-modeled face of forceful and 
intelligent ‘cast, in no way extraordinary. Women who sighted 


As strange a story as ever was written: a world-weary man 


She caught her breath when she saw the denomination of the bank-note he pressed into her palm. 


“Now let's get out of this.”” he added 


his silk hat from a distance had glances of hopeful invitation 
ready for him—women drifting singly or in pairs, apparently 
unconcerned with the cold, though few seemed adequately 
clothed against that bitter wind. But Tannehill was blind to the 
promise of their weary eyes. 

That wretched little tune gave him not a moment’s rest. He 
frowned irritably. . What was in the thing to start up this in- 
articulate hankering? - He tried to hum the refrain. Its swing was 
clear enough and melodious in memory, but, with all his passion 
for music, he had no ear whatever for the intonations of his own 
voice. 

Arriving at the Palace Theater with twenty minutes to spare, 
he settled to wait’ for his guest on one side of the outer lobby. 
The next several minutes saw perhaps a dozen other people 
straggle in and plant themselves expectantly round the walls, 
their business presumably the same.as Tannehill’s. He paid 
them no attention, obsessed as he was by that elusive little tune. 

Under his dour and absent gaze, the Broadway of Longacre 
Square unreeled its nightly pageant of. vacant-faced, anxious 
women,: mostly undersized, undernourished, and overdressed, 
and waspy men, beak-nosed, with.crafty little eyes and loose 
mouths, their belted overcoats fitting so abominably well that 
many gaped indiscreetly at the back. These were the fixed, if 


‘restless; population of the quarter. At certain hours, their 
number was swollen by a rushing flood of pleasure-seekers, when 


the square took on a semblance of feverish animation; but these 
tides were always swift to drain off into places of amusement, 
leaving the bewilderingly ingenious walls of advertising fire 
little to illuminate but this sedimental stuff—-this sinister and 
turbid undercurrent of the city’s life. 

With all these aspects, Tannehill was only too intimate. 
This reach of Broadway had few secrets from him—if any. 
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It seemed odd to think that, not far from where he stood, he When he dragged back to New York and his job, an ironic 
had found his first New York lodgings in a decent boarding-house, fate turned the favor of fortune to him full-tide. In a span of 


twenty years or so ago. 


Things had changed a lot, Tannehill reflected obviously. The had the wit to know his limitations and buy brains of sounder 


town had changed a lot; he 
himself had changed a lot. 

A grim smile softened his 
hard gray eyes; he was re- 
calling a raw boy of the 
Middle West who had come 
to town, fatuously deter- 
mined to make his fortune 
with unexampled rapidity 
that he might as speedily 
return and marry Myrtle 
Andrews. 

The smile was blotted out 
by a wince of pain; the cir- 
cuit had closed, linking up 
the memory of Myrtle An- 
drews with that haunting 
tune, the refrain of an old 
song, one that had enjoyed 
wide favor in its day, the 
day of Tannehill’s inno- 
cence. 


Oh, the moonlight’s bright to- 
night along the Wabash, 

From the fields there comes 

a breath of new-mown 


y- 
In the sycamores the whippoor- 
wills are calling, 
On the banks of the Wa- 
bash, far away. 


Something like that—— 

The banks of the Wabash 
River had known the ro- 
mance of Tannehill’s iove 
for Myrtle Andrews, a love 
that was three parts adora- 
tion and the rest incoherent 
longing, and all so devoid of 
sex-consciousness that the 
boy would have taken any 
such suggestion as approach- 
ing sacrilege. 

Youth can be susceptible 
to passions as naive—— 

Coming from her home in 
Lima, Ohio, to visit kin-folk 
in Terre Haute, Myrtle, 
from the first day, had 
Robert for her self-dedicated 
slave. Before the end of 
summer, she took pity on 
the tongue-tied lad, whose 
very soul was in eyes that 
never ceased to follow her. 
There were stolen meetings 
—stolen for no other reason 
than that, to lovers, secrecy 
is sweet—a little timid hold- 
ing of hands, faltered decla- 
rations, and vows, in the end 
a blundered and ineffective 
kiss—just one—as virginal 
as the heart of the girl, as 
guileless as the affection of 
the boy. 

They parted with mutual 


promises, Myrtle to go home and wait, Robert to lay siege to judgment. To-day, he had a manufacturing millinery business 
New York.’ He persevered doggedly for a year or two, en- _ in its own building, a pretentious specialty shop under a French 
heartened by letters which suddenly, for no known reason, name in West Fifty-seventh Street, much money put by, and 
ceased. Robert wrote again and again without response, then annual net profits from his enterprises equivalent to the income 
made a trip to Lima, which resulted in nothing more comforting on half a million dollars. 

than the information that, following the failure and suicide of He never thought of marriage, made few intimates, lived well 
her father, Myrtle had left the town with her mother for a enough in a popular hotel, where he rented a suite by the year, 
destination unknown. One of those incomprehensible mysteries _ cultivated a hobby for collecting rare color-prints, which not only 
which are so commonplace in life had swept Myrtle Andrews _ proved a source of unaffected private gratification but gave him 
irretrievably out of the ken of Robert Tannehill. flattering local prestige, dressed perhaps a shade too smartly, 


Tannehill 


years, brief beyond belief, he prospered amazingly. Tannehill 


In time, he managed to get near enough to inspect her from a distance of not much more than six 
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Louis Joseph Vance 


and had a mania for diamond rings. By way of public diversion, 
he frequented the opera and the theater on first nights. More 
or less disinterestedly he ranged among women of the Broadway 
sort, above which caste he never aspired. There was place in 


feet. 


his heart for the love of only one good woman—Mpyrtle Andrews. 

Tannehill did not suspect this. Of late years, the thought of 
Myrtle had faded into the background of consciousness, where 
it lingered, a gentle and yearning shade, a half-remembered 
dream of something exquisite that might have lifted life out of 
the rut of brute self-indulgence into a realm, dimly perceived, 
of spiritual beauty. Sometimes, when he lay between waking 
and sleeping, the luxurious dark hush of his bedchamber would 
hear a sigh long and shaken, a sound profoundly sad. But 
Tannehill seldom even wondered why he sighed. 


Beneath his breath, Tannehill said fervently, “Thank God!" 


51 


And now again, in that windy, glaring public place, he sighed 
with the forlorn accent of a tired child, and instantaneously his 
heavy lids drooped to mask desolate eyes. 

When they lifted, his first glance comprehended the figure of 

a woman loitering on the far side of the entrance. 


I 


IMMEDIATELY, Tannehill experienced a shock of 

emotion comparable to nothing less than a savage 
blow on his breast. 
’ “He was looking at the incarnation of his memory 
of Myrtle Andrews—slightly more mature, indeed, 
but otherwise,-in every feature, in the poise of her 
head; in the pose of her body, Myrtle. 

She stood with a shoulder to the wall, drooping 
in fatigue, her face to the street—a tall girl, fair, 
slenderly graceful, and, at that distance, pretty, in 
spite of 4 mutinous mouth and eyes. Her blue 
coat-and-skirt suit, two years démodée, was patently 
of summer-weight serge. A piece of worn moleskin, 
little larger than a. man’s handkerchief, clipped her 
throat; she carried a small, shabby muff of the 
same fur. A shoit skirt revealed straight ankles 
in sleazy silk stockings. She wore low shoes, and 
needed new ones. Some freak of luck had endowed 
her with a showy beaded hand-bag. Tannehill saw 
that sheer will-power controlled a tendency to 
shiver, and, while he watched, she coughed dis- 
tressingly into her muff. 

Becoming aware of his intent regard, she gave 
him a singular look of challenge and diffidence. In 
a seizure of shamefacedness, Tannehill hurriedly 
averted his eyes. The girl stared on fora bit, then 
wearily gave her attention again to the sidewalk 
parade. 

Minutes passed before Tannehill could collect 
himself sufficiently to know what he must do and 
how to go about it. He required imperatively a 
closer look: If she turned out to be Myrtle— 
His thoughts lost coherence. 

He began to wander idly round the lobby. The 
girl seemed to have forgotten him. In time, he 
managed to get near enough to inspect her from a 
distance of not much more than six feet. 

Beneath his breath, Tannehill said fervently, 

“Thank God!” 

At short range, her face discovered characteristic 
lines and contours utterly foreign to his memory 
of Myrtle, though it had its own sort of tragic 
loveliness, a haggard intimation of what might 
have been. 

Indescribably relieved, he went back to his 
former post. It had not yet entered his head that 
the girl was obviously less than twenty-five, whereas 
Myrtle, if alive, wes approximately his own age. 

Presently he glanced again at*her, and was once 
more, if in less degree, conscious of that shock of 
emotion. With the width of the lobby between 
them, the resemblance was incredibly true. 

Without conscious volition, Tannehill found him- 
self openly approaching the girl. She looked round, 
startled, then submierged wonder in a poor assump- 
tion of effrontery. : 

“] suppose you’re going to ask me if we haven’t 
met some place before?” 

“No,” said Tannehill briefly; “it doesn’t matter. 
Let’s get a cab.” 

Without more ceremony, he took her arm and 
led her to the curb. A taxi-cab swung in to his 
signal. Tannehill opened the door and bundled 
the girl inside. : 

“Where to, boss?” the driver prompted, as he hung in hesita- 
tion. 

“Oh, anywhere—the Blue Moon.” 

He stepped in and shut the door, frustrating whatever impu- 
dence it was that fired her eves and trembled on her lips with the 
direct question: 

“What’s your name?” 

“Madge,” she told him, in astonishment. 
stuart.” 

“T mean your real name.” 


“Madge Mount- 
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“Have you got to know that, too, right off the bat?” 
“ Yes. ” 


“None of your business.” 

“ All right.” 

Following a short pause, she said sullenly, 

“Rose Sibley.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“My God!” cried the girl, in a stare. “You go on like a re- 
porter. Syracuse, New York.” 

“Thanks,” said Tannehill. 

Syracuse is a far cry from Lima, Ohio. 

The cab stopped. The door was opened by a porter with an 
undershot jaw. The two got out, the girl, with a shiver, darting 
hastily inside doors that admitted to a downward flight of steps 
covered with threadbare green carpet. Tannehill followed, to 
be staggered by a reek of food, cheap perfume, alcohol, and 
cigarette smoke. 

At the foot of the stairs, he resigned hat, coat, and stick to a 
case-hardened spinster in cap and ‘apron, and got a soiled card- 
board check in exchange. 

The revelation .of ornate evening clothes reduced to crass 

' servil'ty a head waiter whose habit was 
overbearing to the general. Evening dress 
that includes a white waistcoat and 
tie and tails to its coat is not pre- 
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cisely vogue at the Blue Moon. Tannehill had to be a shade 
decided in his rejection of a “reserved” table on the edge of 
the dancing-floor. 

“We'll sit over there by the wall,” he insisted, “in the corner,” 

“But the cabare-——” 

“Hang the cabaret! We want to eat and drink and talk.” 

Still netiled.by his peremptory dismissal of her essays in im- 
pertinence, Rose Sibley eyed Tannehill askance while, seated 
beside her, he studied the bill of tare. 

“Hungry?” he inquired, without looking up. ‘‘I am.” 

“Starving,” the girl admitted, with a throaty laugh that 
failed in its intent to give truth the lie. 

Bearing in mind that this place was not run for the purpose of 
selling food, Tannehiil ordered in his best discretion, though 
liberally, stipulating a preferred vintage of champagne. , The 
girl’s eyes narrowed, then fastened in fe scination on the impres- 
sive solitaire diamond ring that decorated his plump white hand. 
From this, her gaze lifted in wonder to his face with its bold jaw, 
firm mouth, and unillusioned eyes. Experience had taught her 
that men of his stamp were hard at a bargain. Why, then, this 
atypical extravagance? 

Was it possible that, at long last, her luck had turned? 

The petulant perversity of her attitude gave way to labored 
endeavors to make herself agreeable. When cocktails were 
served, the girl took hers at a gulp; Tannehill, after an experi- 
mental sip, let his glass stand. The babble let loose by the 
action of that atrocious concoction on an empty stomach he 
kept flowing by sympathetic if brief responses. In five min- 
utes, he learned all he needed to know about the woman, and 
precisely what he had expected—the common tale of unearned 
misfortune which, with insignificant variations, patience and - 
tolerance may hear a dozen, or, at will, a hundred times in any 
night of Broadway. 

After a time, the girl noticed that he kept his eyés from 
her face; when he was not thoughtfully patterning the table- 
cloth with a fork, his interest seemed to be held by the 
spectacle of the dance-floor, with its milling mob, mainly ré-- 
cruited from tke class indigenous to the neighborhood. 

The floor was never empty; for when the din of the jazz 
band was silenced and the dancers returned to their drinks, 
the open space was instantly invaded by purveyors of that 
degenerate vaudeville called the cabaret. 

_ “Some show!” 

“Ts it?” Tannehill looked round blankly. 
notice. 1 was thinking.” 

As a matter of fact, he was not so much thinking as trying 
to compose his mind to thought, and finding it unruly to 
exasperation. Ordinarily, his mental processes were clear 
and precise; just now they were strangely befogged and un- 
certain. He had as yet no glimmering of his intentions in 

respect to this woman, and no exertion of will 
seemed potent to focus his mind upon the 
question. He only knew that, as long as he re- 
rained from looking at her, he sat by the side 
of Myrtle Andrews, envel- 
oped in the golden glow of 
that old romance—— 

He was unable to do more 
than disturb with knife and 
fork the ill-cooked food set 
before (Continued on page 141) 


“T didn’t 


“It's true, and you know it! 
You've made me love you— 
ah, yes, you have! And now 
you won't even let me touch 
your hand if you can help it” 
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“Lil, you don't know wk I look up to saul admire you for pours the way you did to me when I came in™ 


ome Boy 


He was of the stuff from which gentlemen and heroes are made, this Tony O° Brien, of New 
Rochelle, the suburb which became famous because it was forty-five minutes from Broadway. 


EATHER-BEATEN and time-worn authors. are 

sometimes asked how they go about writing a story. 

For myself, I answer that, confident of failure, 

with a plot that I stole from Solomon on a night of 

February, in a room that is never warm except in July and 

August, in the certain knowledge that I shall be misunderstood, 

with mingled feelings of recklessness and self-pity, I shall go 
about writing the following story like this: — : 

Tony O’Brien was a New Rochelle boy. There had been an 
Antonio in the family of his late mother—a deep-breasted Tuscan. 
His father was only half Irish, since that able mechanic’s mother 
had been of French-Huguenot descent. When the Indians who 
inhabited the shores of Throggs Neck and Eastchester Bay and 
Pelham Bay caught the smallpox en masse and were advised to 
cure it by bathing in the salt water, a few survived. One, an 


amiable young squaw, looked with favor upon an ancestor of ° 


grandmother O’Brien, and was looked upon by him with a re- 
ciplocating favor. Being a moral youth, he raised his eyebrows 
and pointed a finger at the little Huguenot church (the site is 
worth good money to-day), and the little squaw answered and 
said, “Ugh!” Fenimore Cooper is my authority. He says they 
say, “Ugh.” (And I have wished since my boyhood that he had 
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also told us whether the tender word should be pronounced 
“Oof,” “Ugg,” or “Yougeeaitch.”) Aud so she changed her re- 
ligion (which consisted of a knife-hancic and a few beads) for his, 
and they were married. Ef, par consequence, as this amorous old 
Protestant himself might have said, there is also in the veins of 
our hero a drop of real American blood. The little bride was 
without a hyphen. Indeed, the season being August in New 
Rochelle, she was without much of anything. . 

I do not call Tony O’Brien our hero because I am writing 
about him or because the moment the great war broke out he 
enlisted. There is a much better reason, which I hope to develop 
by and by. But his reason for enlisting should be developed at 
once. He did not enlist to save civilization, to free Belgium, to 
can the kaiser, or even to help save the face of the United States, 
which, by that time, had been knocked all out of shape. His 
reason was not heroic, though it had its heroic sides. The mixed 
blood that fed his brain will explain the reason, which the said 
brain will later put into words for us. The Irish in him loved a 
fight. If he whittled at a’ stick, it began almost at once to look 
like something—a horse, a cow, a flower. That was the Italian 
in him. He was amorous. He had a natural taste for laughter 
and liquor, which shows the Puritan streak. He could ” more 
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bear to break his given word than he could bear to see-others 
break theirs. Wherefore, O children of the great melting-pot, 
note his high cheek-bones and his straight black hair, and be 
reminded that there was Indian blood in his veins! And as for 
the French strain—well, you have only to read the reason that 
he himself gave to his own father for enlisting in the glorious 
young army of his Uncle Sam. 

“T have never,” said he, ‘‘seen Paris.” 

Between enlisting and being ordered to a training-camp, Tony 
O’Biien had just time to fall in love. And then, indeed, he turned 
with dread and loathing from the fact-of his enlistment. He 
turned yellow, slacker, and pacifist io the core. He almost 
changed his politics and turned Democrat. For let me tell you 
that she was like a slice of the moon 
and a felicity of days. ‘She is more 
beautiful than Paris,” said his 
French, French eyes. “She is more 
intoxicating than wine 
and more joyous than 
laughter,” said his jolly, 
jolly Puritan senses, “and 
if the fervor of the hug 
be the measure, rather 
than the actual physical 
strength of the hugger, 

she is as amorous as well.” 


Lily looked bravely into her mir- 
ror. “It's because he's true,” she 
said defiantly. “And that’s good 
enough. And I'll be so true to 


him that I'll never be ashamed of 
anything ever” 


“She is more delicate than any carving,” said the tips of his 
Tuscan fingers, as upon a bench in the pitch-darkness of Nep- 
tune Park they appraised the pleasant modeling of her face. As 
for what his Irish tongue said to her, it’s a wonder there’s any 
sweetness left in old Ireland, so much had been brought over to 
make the honey that wasin his speech. And it’s a wonder, too, 
that there’s any of the Blarney stone left in the tower at Castle 
Blarney, so persistently, it seemed, he must, some time or other 
have kissed it. Pshaw! There’s not a girl who reads Cosmo. 
POLITAN who doesn’t know exactly what he said. Why repeat? | 
content myself with recording that which his Indian sense -of 
honor thought of her. ‘She is truer,” it thought, “than any 
troth.” Or, as James Fenimore Cooper would put it, “Oof— 
ugg—yougeeaitch.” 

Don’t think this story is a comedy, gentle reader. The lovers 
are going to suffer before I get through with them. (And if you 
knew how cold it was in this room where I sit writing, you'd 
agree with me that it will serve them jolly well right.) The italics 
mean that I forgot to say that Tony had a British ancestor on 


‘his father’s mother’s father’s side. 


Let us throw another damp asbestos log on the fire and begin 
with the sufferings of the girl he left behind him. His moon- 
slice, his felicity of days, his truer than troth, his more beautiful 
than Paris, his (to free the fly of truth from the molasses of fancy, 
and call a nice little, honest little, wholesome little, rather good- 
looking little New Rochelle girl, who could have danced just 
like Irene Castle if she hadn’t been built for basket-ball, by 
her real and perfectly good name)—his Lily Carroll, in short, 
shall be the first to suffer. 

That is because everybody is now so familiar with almost 
everything that happened to the boys in Europe—everything, 
that is, that the boys care for everybody to know as having hap- 
pened to them, and few people as yet are familiar with what 
happened to a straight, honest, rather good-looking little girl 
named Lily Carroll, who still lives in New Rochelle but under 
a different name. Are you beginning to believe that this isa 
true story? 

He had not been gone a week before she was seized 
with an awful uneasiness and uncertainty of the spirit. 
Close her eyes as ‘she would, and focus her powers of 
memory as she might, the exact size, shape, and delinea- 
tion of his countenance had already begun to elude her. 
Of course she would have known him in a second if he 
had appeared in the flesh (most of which he had already 
lost at, about, and all over the training-camp), and she 
would have jumped for him. But she had only really 
taken notice of him for three days, mostly in public places, 
where she had been too shy to look at him closely, or in 
the darkness of Neptune Park, where she could barely 
see him at all. She could not remember, though she had 
had the felicity of rumpling it with her fingers, whether 
his hair was perfectly straight or whether it had a slight 
‘kink in it. Neither could she remember 
what particular tastes—except the kind 
that come over a marble counter—they 
had in common. It is doubtful if they had 
had time to enlighten each other on this 
point. It would have surprised her to learn 
that he was ambitious to be an artist. 
Many things about his mind, tastes, and 
habit of thought would have surprised her. 
Speech that had love and passion in it— 
that she remembered. So, too, she remem- 
bered the words of love and passion with 
which, ere speech, words, and lips min- 
gled, she had so generously and ardently 
Rolanded his Olivers. She remembered 
hugs, kisses, clingings, lap-sittings, and so 
forth. And she remembered one moment 
in which she had known fear. Fear, not 
of him but of herself. 

And so, one night, she lay sleepless on 
her narrow bed, trying to figure things out. 
It was pitch-dark in her room, and that is 
why the fact that, after much pondering and 
soul-searching, she blushed a deep beety 
red to the roots of her hair is significant. 

“Oh,” she protested, “I only wanted 
him, because I—wanted him, and not be- 
cause he is this and that. I liked him to 
kiss me and to kiss him back. And that’s 
all. That’s all there was to it.” 
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The child, until those brief days 
of ‘her awakening, had thought 
much of love in terms of the spirit 
and of eternity. That she had mis- 
taken something else for such love 
as that, and something else which 
in itself she felt to be base and 
degrading and only definable in 
terms of the higher love was a 
humiliation and a disappointment 
that turned her half over in her 
narrow bed and shook sobs out of 


her. 

With the first light of day, there 
came to her a faint glimmering o° 
inner light, which gave her com- 
fort. (The fire is going a little 
better now. I don’t feel so down 
on her as I did.) 

She remembered something 
that he had said about something 
that was of the spirit alone. He 
had made a confession to her. 

“T’m in honor bound to tell you. 
li'l Lil,” he had said. “I ought to 
have told you before I claimed you. 
You may not like it. Your father 
mightn’t like it. He might feel it 
was—oh, kind of too foreign-like. Only, i: 
isn’t really foreign-like. I guess it’s about 
the most native thing there is, ’nless it’s 
little-neck clams and mosquitoes. Li’l— 
Lil—’way back I got Indian blood.” 

Maybe she got the impression that the 
“way back” meant that the doubtful cor- 

uscles were in closer proximity to her 
sver's spine than to his breast-bone, and 
that she, therefore, who stood facing him, 
was in no imminent danger of contamina- 
tion, or maybe she simply didn’t care. 

She said with interest, but without alarm 
or repugnance, 

“Ts that so?” 

(A good line for the tyro. Try it out. Try 
it with interest alone, with interest and 
alarm, with interest and repugnance, with interest, alarm, and 
repugnance, with repugnance alone, with alarm alone, with 
repugnance and alarm. And if you want to annoy some one, 
why, try it that way. The three Barrymores could do a whole 
play using that line for every speech. And they could give you 
giggles or shudders as they pleased. Try out also the adjective 
“some,” as “some girl,” run the gamut of admiration, contempt, 
love, passion, self-loathing, cynicism, Samaritanism, hiccups, and 
reconciliation with that. You are now almost equipped to write 
a story, novel, romance, play, skit, sketch, essay, or scenario; 
and the rest is simple. You have only thereafter, as Kipling 
suggests, to make effective combinations with the letters of the 
alphabet. Tyro, the fire is owt.) 

The above parenthetical object-lesson may serve several pur- 
poses. It may convey the hint that after Lily has said, “Is tht 
so?” a certain time elapses in which nothing further is said by 
eithcr. It may distract the reader’s attention so that the grate- 
ful Tony may not have to kiss his shy darling in public, and it is 
pretty sure to inspire some one to be the American Shakespeare. 

“And you don’t mind one li’! bit, li’ Lil?” 

“Not even one li’l bitty bit.” 

And, oh, the pride and tenderness and gratitude and admir- 

ation and wonder with which Tony thrills out, “Is that so?” 
and holds her at arm’s length, and takes breath with a kind of 
shudder, and condenses into two simple words the whole of the 
of songs which is Solomon’s: “Some girl!” 
_ Either the fire is actually giving out a certain warmth, or [ 
imagine that it is. Grateful as Tony himself, I tell you, reader, 
that, in the moment when the lips ‘that rendered the “ Some girl!”’ 
received upon them the quivering pressure of the lips that had 
just compressed the whole of Shakespeare’s sonnets and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song”’ into “Some boy!” there were in this world 
two young inhabitants of New Rochelle who were absolutely 
happy. I myself am not only grateful for that thought, but for 
the fact that I now see a way of getting the lovers out of Neptune 
Park (a place I detest) before anybody is shocked by their be- 
havior in it. Some relief, I assure vou. 
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And, oh, the pride snd tenderness and gratitude and 
admiration and wonder with which Tony thrills out. 
“Is that so?" and holds her at arm's length 


“There’s good thing about. Indians, li’l Lil. They was never 
known to break their word to nobody. And I’d die, I would, 
sooner than break my word to you. Lil, if ever you change your 
mind and don’t want me, say so. But if you don’t say so, I’ll be 
true to you always and always. The Indians themselves with 
their tortures couldn’t get out of me the trueness that is in me 
for you.” 

He spoke with a passion, almost an anger of self-belief and 
loyalty. He was speaking his creed from the depths of his heart. 
She caught the fire of his faith. : 

“And I will never fail you,” she said. ‘“ Never—never!”’ 

How am I going to stop their talking and get them out of the 
park? I am going to shut them up and count them out. 

Their talk was stopped as the cynical, jarring bell of a far-off 
beastly clock in the top of a hideous tower began to strike the 
time of night. I could have said “hour” instead of “‘time of 
night,” but it would have rimed with “tower” (it always does) 
and tipped a sentence off its balance. 

They listened with hope and fear. It seemed, for one ecstatic 
moment, as if the bell were not going to sound again. And then 
it did sound again, and the girl said woefully, 

“Ten o’clock, boy.” 

“But; Lil, it’s our Jast night.” 

“T know; but vs 

“But——”’ 

“Ob, vou know mommer!”’ 

So mommer, who was really an angel at heart but too human 
herself not to fear for othets, counted them out of Neptune 
Park drove therm out of paradise, filled their voung hearts with 
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the thought that if mommer only knew how absolutely they 
trusted each other, she wouldn’t be so strict. 

The memory of what he had said about being true and not 
breaking faith was the glimmer of hope that came to Lily Carroll 
as the light of early day looked in upon her tear-stained face. 

By and by, Lily got up and washed her fave till it was pink 
as a rose, and looked bravely into her mirror. 

“Tt’s because he’s frue,” she said defiantly. “And that’s 
good enough. And I’ll be so true to him that-I’ll never be 
ashamed of anything ever.” She ground her white teeth in the 
fervor of her resolution. And then she went down-stairs 

ng. 

And thereafter, not so long thereafter and without meaning 
to, the poor child, the good, honest child drifted into a friend- 
ship with a boy whose mind and spirit were so attuned to hers 
that they— I have had to move further from the fire. 

Because she had sworn to keep her heart for one boy and be- 
cause she was going to break it over another (like the Egg of 
Desire on the Rock of Despair), she had no heart left with which 
to tell Tony about the sweet and bitter predicament in which 
she found herself. It would hurt him too much. He had said 
that she was truer than troth. She would be all that, and more, 
too. She would be sweeter to him when he came back for her 
than honey in the honeycomb. 

Still, she could not help thinking of her mother as a sensible 
woman. . 

Mommer had refused to let them be married until Tony re- 
turned from the war. And (to skim the Bright Scum of Fact 
from the Dark Well of Pitiless Publicity) the young people had 
considered mommer a fool. 

Put Lily no longer considered her so, whatever Tony’s con- 
sideration may have been. 

“Tt isn’t right,” admitted Lily, “to be married after only a 
few days. It wouldn’t even Jook right.” 

So she wrote Tony a long letter full of faith and trust—and 
lies. Well, Tony took the faith and trust for granted, but where- 
ever he came across a lie, he pressed the letter to his lips, so that, 
when he appeared at drill, the sergeant asked him how in the 
“ne he had managed to get hold of a blueberry pie at that time 
of year. : 

“But maybe it wasn’t the kind mother used to make,” added 
the dreary and boring old regular. ‘None of your warranted 
jet-blacks that writes purple in mother’s pies.” 

(I am writing with that kind of ink now. If I weren’t, I could 
write this story in a different way. These three sentences are 
put in to cover Tony’s embarrassment.) 

Tony had many letters like that, but no similar experience. 
He was too wise. And he added to his kit a little bottle of oxalic 
acid. He used up half a dozen like it before the regiment broke 
camp (it would have liked to smash it) and was marched under 
sealed’ orders (between two endless lines of German professors 
with note-books) to the largest foreign port situated anywhere 
in the United States. The regiment sailed for a certain European 
country whose capital is said to be the gayest in the world, whose 
soul is known to be the greatest, and whose increase of imports 
over exports in the spring and summer of 1918 was—(deleted by 
the censor.) 

Some people think that Paris is France. She is not. You 
might as well say that the black spot is the whole pool-table. 
Tony found himself in one of the corner pockets. Well, he may 
see Paris yet, for that is what he—what he thinks he came for. 
Let us leave him for the nonce, jabbing the Bayonet of Disap- 
pointment into the Dummy of High Command. And let us 
only add that the letters he wrote her sometimes reached her, 
and that the letters she wrote him sometimes reached him, and 
that all the others are piled on the Long Wharf at Savannah. 
Where they have often been mistaken for a cotton bale. 

The boy whose spirit had annexed Lily’s spirit, and been 
thereby annexed, tried just seven times to get into the army 
and was turned down. He was too short by a half-inch. 
He wore a collar that didn’t choke, tied dumb-bells to his feet, 
and hanged himself every night for two weeks, but the only re- 
sult was to bring his eyes up toa level with Lily’s. Even that 
would have been something, for their faces were about the same 
length and their principal features located at about the same 
spots, but Lily was engaged to another boy, and she was‘truer 
than troth. 

Because Paul wasn’t tail enough to be in the army, people 
looked down on him a little. He was one of New Rochelle’s 
star athletes, and ought to have been with the colors. Therefore 
ya to do some brave and showy thing became a fixture 
with him. 


It is unfortunate that the thing had to be showy. For the thing 


‘that he was doing was brave enough. Try it yourself. 


with all your might, honor, and chivalry to help the girl you 
love and who loves you to fit herself to be the wife of another man, 

‘Sometimes she weakened. Then he strengthened her. *I¢ 
was that faithfulness, truer than any troth, that he most loved 
in her. If she was untrue to her trust, how could he ever love 
her quite so much again? If he allowed her to weaken, how 
could he ever trust himself again? They never spoke of their 
love to each other. They never held hands. They never 
touched shoulders (on purpose) in that darkness which enables 
people, who are, to see life that is not, and prevents the incarna- 
tions of the screen from seeing life as it is. ; 

He did what he could for his country, and she did what she 
could.. That kept them busy. They didn’t meet often. They: 
couldn’t. They wouidn’t have met often if they could. It was 
not danger they feared. They feared talk. Not even the shadow 
of a humming-bird must pass over Tony’s Lily. It would be 
better to gild her a little—if possible. i 

I have said that Lily was a rather good-looking little Ne 
Rochelle girl. During those terrible days when even we who 
knew they would hold went down on our knees and thanked 
God when we heard that they had held—during those subse- 
quent days of miracles when we who had known the difference 
between right and wrong ever since the first German shell had 
cracked on the steel cupola of Liége (the Hammer of the Beast 
on the Skull of Innocence) beheld America moving toward Berlin, 
and could cry out our first tears of gladness—during those days, 
Lily became something even better than a nice little, honest 
little, good-looking little New Rochelle girl. 
ing toward Berlin. Indian, Huguenot, Briton, Irishman, negro— 
they were moving toward Berlin, and Tony was with them. 
And she crushed her heart under her foot as if it had been an 


evil thing, and with all-her faith, that was truer than troth, she 


prayed God that no harm might come to her hero and that he 

might come home to his happiness. ; 
“My boy!” ‘My laddie!” “My Tony!” It was by such 

names that she called him when she spoke of him to God. > 


I don’t just see how her nice little New Rochelle face could” 


have been made beautiful. But during those days it was done. 
God did it. 

Paul kept away. He had her love, poor kiddie! It was all 
over. Tony was brave and fine and tall enough to go over the 
top (though he could only do the hundred in thirteen seconds, 
whereas he; Paul, had turned the trick in ten and three-fifths), 
and all must be for the best, since this is said to be the best of 


all possible worlds (even by the people who live in it). And he” 


would not be embittered. He would—oh, he couldn’t fix en 
anything; but it was fixed on for him. 


He was taken sick of the “flu” and lay for six weeks in a New” 
York hospital, to which city war-work had taken him, and got! 


well, and when he found that he had grown a whole inch, he 
resolved, just as soon as strength was restored to him, to enlist 
in the army. And he dreamed dreams of dying with grea 
glory and brightness. = 
One day, Tony came home. 


had been sent to the Long Wharf at Savannah and devoured by 


cotton-boll weevils and cattle-ticks, neither his father nor his” 


darling had any word of his coming. Aside from the eight 
months’ back pay which his grateful country still owed him, he 
had only some small silver. But this was enough to take him 
and another young sergeant who was going that way and had 
no money at all to New Rochelle. And perhaps because he 
was grateful and had grown fond of Tony, the young sergeant 
walked with Tony as far as the door of the house where Tony’s 
darling lived, and then Tony said, 

“Thanks, old man, and God bless you!” 

Then the old man turned and walked quickly away, and there 
was something about his back that, for a fleeting moment, 
actually might have made you think that he was an old man. 


But Tony did not notice this. He had found the bell, and some 


one was coming. His eyes were toward the door. 

Lily opened the door, and Tony could not see how beautiful 
God had made her,-because his eyes were covered by a black 
bandage. After a pause, he said, 

“Tt’s me—Tony.” 

And then he knew compassion in all its strength. And there 
was no bandage over his mouth. 

“Don’t worry so about my lamps, honey. They’re coming 
on. Maybe I could see a little even now. Only, it might not 
be safe to lift the bandage.” 


America was moy= 


He had been promoted and~ 
transferred to another regiment. Wherefore, since his letter, 


not 


She had had a letter in her hand when Tony named himself. 
At that, it had fallen from her hand. 

In the parlor, she let him kiss her and fondle her as he would, 
and she kissed and fondled him. But all the while the thought 
of that letter, received only three days ago, and read nearly every 
hour since, troubled her. Anyone might pick it up and read 
it. It was from Paul. 


I got laid up with the flu and grew an inch. So I can enlist now; 
but it’s too late. The war's over. They'll look down on me just the 
same. They’ll all laugh. I guess I can stand that. But life’s rough, 

ly. If I came round some day soon, would you kiss a fellow once? 


They didn’t see Tony. But he saw them. He had lifted the bandage and found that he could see a little 


It would do me the most good that anything can to help me get 
along and not mind too much. No use pretending any more that 
you can’t tell each other things without words—— 


“Tony,” she said, and slipped from his encircling arm, “I 
ought to tell mommer you’re here. She'll be mad if I don’t.” 

And she did mean to tell mommer, but she was going to re- 
cover that dangerous letter first. 

“What keeps her so long?” fretted Tony. 

It was Paul. She had left the door open in the flurry of greet- 
ing Tony, and she had found him standing (Concluded on page 135) 
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A Full Synopsis 
of the 
Earlier Instalments 


MONG those who flee 
from Russia at the 
time of the Bolshevist revo- 
lution, early in 10918, are 
three Americans. One of 
them is Palla Dumont, who 
had been companion to the 
Grand Duchess Marie and 
had witnessed her death 
with the other members of 
the imperial family. This 
tragedy causes the girl to 
lose her faith in the Chris- 
tian God. Heretofore she 
had been markedly relig- 
ious, and had intended en- 
tering a convent, but now 
she declares that her life 
shall be governed by one 
law and one alone—the law 
of Love, the essence of 
which is unselfish service. 
The other two are John 
Estridge, an ambulance- 
driver for the Red Cross, 
and a government agent 
named Brisson. Estridge 
and Brisson leave Petrograd 
together and finally meet 
Palla, who is with Ilse West- 
gard, a Swede and former 
member of the women’s bat- 
talion in the Russian army. 
Estridge had previously met 
Palla, just before the terri- 
ble crisis through which she 
has passed 


After many exciting ad- 
ventures, the quartet reach 
Sweden in safety and seek 
means of getting to America. 
Palla’s home is in Shadow 
Hill, Connecticut; Estridge 
lives in New York City, and 
Ilse Westgard intends to 
make her future home in 
this country. 

Palla sails from Copen- 
hagen for New York. Among her fellow passengers is Lieutenant James 
Shotwell, a New Yorker who has been ordered back from his regiment 
in France to train recruits at Camp Upton. They do not meet until 
the last hours of the voyage. Palla proceeds at once to her home in 
Shadow Hill, where she finds that the aunt with whom she lived has 
died six weeks before. -Possessed now of a good income, she returns 
to New York, having decided to reside there, where her restless energy 
can find more outlet. She visits the real-estate office of Clarence 
Sharrow & Company, and finds Shotwell employed there. The armis- 
tice has been declared, and the young man, discharged from the army, 
is now back at his old occupation. When Palla arrives, a man named 
Angelo Puma is there. He is seeking a place for a moving-picture 
studio. He is told of a building, and informed that the owner is one 
Elmer Skidder, who lives at Shadow Hill. This news disconcerts him 
strangely and he hurriedly leaves, but not before he has scrutinized 
Palla in the boldest of manners. 

To Shotwell is assigned the task of finding Palla a house, and before 
this is accomplished the two become warm friends, and the friendship 
quickly ripens into love on Shotwell’s part. It has been taken for 
granted in his social citcle that he would marry Elorn Sharrow, 
daughter of his employer, and his mother becomes disturbed over the 
way he had neglected the girl since his return from France. But Jim 
now has thoughts only for Palla. She expounds to him her law of 
Love and expresses contempt for the conventions on which his world 
is founded. 

Nevertheless, he begs her to marry him. She tells him that she 
does care for him, but not enough to subscribe to the :religious and 
social laws he believes in. She is sure she will be expected to do this in 
the event of her marrying him, and will not renounce her freedom of 
mind and conduct. “I don’t believe in the law of marriage, civil or 
religious,” she tells him. 

This decision is given on the night of a house-warming party, to 
which Shotwell has come kefore the other guests arrive. The latter 
consist of her companions in the escape from Russia, Estridge and 
Ilse Westgard; Marya Lanois, a girl student from Petrograd, and 
Vanya Tchernov, a Russian pianist. 

Shotwell receives Palla’s decision with mild incredulity. 
point A view reaches to far different horizons. 


His own 


She where she was omang the silken 


Muscovy, lauded Ivan IV 
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OUNG SHOTWELL, still too incredulous to be either 
hurt or angry, stood watching Palla welcoming her 
guests, who arrived within a few minutes of each other. 

First came Estridge—handsome, athletic, standing 
over six feet, and already possessed of that winning and reassuring 
manner which means success for a physician. 

“Tt’s nice of you to ask me, Palla,” he said. “And is Miss 
Westgard really coming to-night?” 

“But here she is now!” exclaimed Palla, as the maid announced 
her. “Ilse! You astonishing girl! How long have you been.in 
New York?” 

And Shotwell beheld the six-foot goddess for the first time, 
gazed with pleasurable awe upon this young supercreature with 
the sea-blue eyes and golden hair and a skin of roses and cream. 

“Fancy, Palla!”.she said. “I came immediately back from 
Stockholm, but you had sailed on the Elsinore, and I was obliged 
to wait. Oh”—catching sight of Estridge as he advanced—“I 
am so very happy to see you again!” She gave him her big, 
exquisitely sculptured hand. “Except for Mr. Brisson, we are 
quite complete in our little company of death!” She acknowl 
edged Shotwell’s presentation in her hearty, engaging way, then 
turned laughingly to Estridge. 
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A new novel in a 


startling new vein 


“The world whirls like a wheel in a squirrel-cage which we 
all tread—only to find ourselves together after traveling many, 
many miles at top speed. Are you well, John Estridge?” 

“Fairly.” He laughed. ‘But nobody except the immortals 
could ever be as well as you, Ilse Westgard!” 

She laughed in sheer exuberance of her own physical vigor. 

“Only that old and toothless Nemesis of Loki can slay me, 
John Estridge.” And, to Palla: “I had some slight trouble in 
Stockholm. Fancy—a little shrimp of a man approached me 
on the street one evening when there chanced to be nobody near. 
And the first I knew he was mouthing and grinning and saying 
to me in Russian: ‘I know you, hired mercenary of the aristocrats! 
I know you—big white battle-horse that carried the bloody 
war-god!’ 

“T was too astonished, my dear; I merely gazed upon this 
small and agitated toad, who continued to run alongside and 
grimace and pull funny faces at me. He appeared to be furious, 
and he said some very vile things to me. I was disgusted and 
walked faster, and he had to run. And all the while he was 


‘Squealing at me: ‘I know you! You keep out of America, do 


you hear? . If you sail on that steamer, we follow you and kill 
you! You hear it what I say? We kill! Kill! Kill!’” She 
threw up her superb head and laughed. “Can you see him— 
this insect—Palla? So small and hairy, with crazy eyes like 
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jittle.sparks among the furry whiskers— 
and running, running at heel, underfoot, 
one side and then the other, and squealing: 
‘Kill! Kill! Kill!” She had made them 
see the picture, and they all laughed. “But 
all the same,” she added, turning to Est- 
ridge, “‘from that evening I became con- 
scious that people were watching me. It 
was the same in Copenhagen and in Chris- 
tiania—always I felt that somebody was 
watching me.” 

“Did you have any trouble?” asked 
Estridge. 

““Well—there seemed to be so many un- 
accountable delays, obstacles in securing 
proper papers, trouble about luggage and 
steamer accommodations—petty annoy- 
ances,” she said. “And also I am sure 
that letters to me were opened, and others 
which I should have received never ar- 
rived.” 

“You believe it was due to the Reds?” 
asked Palla. “Have they emissaries in 
Scandinavia?” 

“My dear, their agents and spies swarm 
everywhere over the world,” said Ilse 
calmly. 

“Not here,” remarked Shotwell, smiling. 

“Oh,” rejoined Ilse quickly, “I ask your 
pardon, but America, also, is badly infested 
by these people.” 

“We have a few local Reds,” Shotwell 
said, unconvinced, “but I had hardly sup- 
posed——”” 

The bell rang. Miss Lanois and Mr. 
Tchernov were announced, greeted warmly 
by Palla, and presented. Both spoke the 
beautiful English of educated Russians. 
Vanya Tchernov, a wonderfully handsome 
youth, saluted Palla’s hand in Continental 
fashion, and met the men with engaging 
formality. 

Shotwell found himself seated beside 
Marya Lanois—a lithe, warm, golden crea- 
ture, with greenish golden eyes that slanted, 
and the strawberry complexion that goes 
with reddish hair. 

“You are happy,” she said, “with all 
vour streets full of bright flags and your victorious soldiers 
arriving home by every troop-ship. Ah—but Russia is the most 
unhappy of all countries to-day, Mr. Shotwell!” 

“Tt’s terribly sad,” he said sympathetically. “We Americans 


‘don’t seem to know whether to send an army to help you or 


merely to stand aside and let Russia find herself.” —_- 

“You should send troops,” she said. “Is it not so, Ilse?” 

“Sane people should unite,” replied the girl, her beautiful 
face becoming serious. 

“And it is only the bourgeoisie that is sane,” said Vanya 
Tchernov, in his beautifully modulated voice. ‘The extremes 
are both abnormal—aristocrats and Bolsheviki alike.” 

“We Social Revolutionists,” said Marya Lanois, “were called 
extremists yesterday and are called reactionaries to-day. But 
we are the world’s balance. This war was fought for our ideals.” 

“And there remains only one more war,” said Ilse Westgard, 
“the war against those outlaws we call ‘Capital’ and ‘Labor’— 
two names for two robbers that have disturbed the world’s 
peace long enough!” 

“Two tyrants,” said Marya, “who trample us to war upon 
each other—who outrage us, crush us, cripple us with their 
ferocious feuds. What are the Bolsheviki? Those who want 
more. Then the name belongs as well to the capitalists. They, 
also, are Bolsheviki—men who always want more! And these 
are the two quarreling Bolshevik giants who trample us—Lord 
Labor, Lord Capital—the devil of Envy against the devil of 
Greed—war to the death! And, to the survivor, the bones!” 

Shotwell, a little astonished to hear from the red lips of this 
warm young creature the bitter cynicisms of the proletariat, 
asked her to define more clearly where the Bolsheviki stood, 
and for what they stood. 

“Why,” she said, lying back on the sofa and adjusting her 
lithe body to a more luxurious position among the pillows, “it 


amounts to this, Mr. Shotwell, that a new doctrine is promul- 
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gated in the eniiahe cult of the under dog. And in all 


dog-fights, if the under dog ever gets on top, then he, also, will. 


try to kill the ci-devant, who has now become the under dog.” 
And she laughed at him out of her green eyes that slanted so 
enchantingly. 

“You mean that there always will be an under dog in the 
battle between Capital and Labor?” 

“Surely. They both are pariahs. 
endless battle is a nuisance.”’ - She smiled again. 
knock them both on the head.” 

“You know,” explained Ilse, “that when we speak of the two 
outlaws as ‘Capital’ and ‘Labor,’ we don’t mean legitimate 
capital and genuine labor.” 

“They never fight,” ” added Tchernov, smiling, “because they 
are one and the same.’ 

“Of course,’ Marya, ‘ 
sionally from internal pains.’ 

“The remedy,” added Vanya, “is to consult a physician. 
That is—arbitration.” 

Tise: said: 

“Force is good. But one uses it legitimately only against 
rabid things.” She turned affectionately to Palla and took her 
hands. “Your wonderful law of Love solves all phenomena 
except insanity. With rabies it cannot deal. Force only re- 
mains to solve that problem.” 

“And yet,” said Palla, “so much insanity can be controlled 
by kind treatment.” 

Estridge agreed, but remarked that strait-jackets and padded 
cells would always be necessary in the world. 

Marya rested her tawny young head on the cushions we 
and smiled at Shotwell. 

“T wonder what you must think of us,” she said. 

But on her expressive mouth the word “‘us’’ might almost have 
meant ‘“‘me,” and he paid her the easy compliment, which came 
naturally to him, while she looked at him out of lazy and very 
lovely eyes as green as beryls. 

“Tiche,” she murmured, smiling; “ce n’est pas moi, Vétat, 
monsieur.”” And laughed, while her indolent glance slanted 


Their snarling, biting, and 
“We should 


‘even the united suffer occa- 


sideways on Vanya, and lingered there as though in leisurely but 


amiable appraisal. 

The girl was evidently very young, but there seemed to be 
an indefinable something about her that hinted of experience 
beyond her years. 

Palla had been looking at her—from Shotwell to her—and 
Marya’s sixth sense was already aware of it and asking why. 

For between two females of the human species the constant 
occult interplay is like steady lightning. With invisible an- 
tennz, they touch one another incessantly, delicately exploring 
inside that grosser aura, which is all that the male perceives. 
And, finally, Marya looked back at Palla. 

“May Mr. Tchernov play for us?” asked Palla, smiling, as 
though some vague authority in the matter were vested in this 
young girl. 

Her eyes closed indolently, and opened again as though digest- 
ing the subtlety; then, disdainfully accepting the assumption, 

“Oh, Vanya,” she said carelessly, “play a little for-us.” 

The handsome youth bowed in his absent, courteous way. 
There was about him a simplicity entirely winning as he seated 
himself at the piano. But his playing revealed a maturity and 
nobility of mind hardly expected of such gentleness and youth. 

Never had Palla heard Beethoven until that moment. He did 
not drift; there was no caprice to offend when he turned with 
courtly logic from one great master to another. Only when 
Estridge asked for something ‘typically Russian” did the 
charming dignity of the sequence break. 

Vanya laughed and looked at Marya Lanois. 

“That means you must sing,” he said. 

She sang, resting where she was among the silken cushions. 
The song, one of those epics of ancient Muscovy, lauded Ivan IV 
and the taking of Kazan. The music was bizarre; the girl’s 
voice bewitching; and though the song was of the Beliny, it 
had been made into brief couplets, and it ended very quickly. 

Laughing at the applause, she sang a song of the Skomorokhi, 
then a cradle-song, infinitely tender and strange, built upon the 
Chinese scale, and another—a Cossack song—built upon the 
pentatonic scale. 

Discussion intruded then; the diversion ended the music. 

Palla presently rose, spoke to Vanya and Estridge, and came 
over to where Jim Shotwell sat beside Marya. Interrupted, 
they both looked up, and Jim rose as Estridge also presented 
himself to Marya. Palla said, 

“Tf you will take me out, Jim, we can show everybody the way.” 


And, to Marya, “Just a little supper, you know—but the dining ‘ 
room is below.” 


Her pretty drawing-room was only partly furnished—an ex. 
pensive but genuine set of old Aubusson being her limit for the 
time. 

But beyond, in the rear, the little glass doors opened on a 
charming dining-room, the old Georgian mahogany of whith 
was faded to a golden hue. Curtains, too, were golden, shot 
with palest mauve, and two Imperial Chinese panels of ancient 
silk, miraculously embroidered, were the only hangings on the 
walls. And they seemed to illuminate the room like sunshine. 

Shotwell, who knew nothing about such things but envisaged 
them with reverence, seated Palla, and presently took his plate 
beside her. His neighbor on his left was Marya again—an 
arrangement which Palla might have altered had it occurred to 
her up-stairs. 

Marya quickly engaged Shotwell in half-smiling, low-voiced 
conversation; and Palla looked at her golden-green eyes and 
warm, rich coloring, cooled by a skin of snow. aed a 
the rousse ensemble, the supple movement of limb and 
fascinated her, but, most of all, the lovely, slanting eyes with 
their glint of beryl amid melting gold. 

Estridge spoke to Marya; as the girl turned slightly, Palla 
said to Shotwell, 

“Do you find them i interesting—my guests?” 

He turned instantly to her, but it seemed to her as s though 
there was a slight haze in his eyes. 

“They are delightful—all of them,” he said. “Your blond 
goddess yonder is rather overpowering, but beautiful to gaze 
upon.’ 

“And Vanya?” 

“Charming—astonishing!” 

“Lovable,” she said. 

“He seems so.” 

“ And—Marya?” 

‘Rather bewildering,”’ he replied. 
Is she very learned?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“‘She’s been in the universities.” 

“Ves. ButI don’t know how learned she is.”’ 

“She is very young,” he remarked. 

It was on the tip of Palla’s tongue to say something, but ‘he 
remained silent, lest this man misinterpret her motive—and, 
perhaps, lest her own conscience misinterpret it, too. 

Ilse said it to Estridge, however, frankly insouciante. 

“Vou know Marya and Vanya are married—that is, they live 
together.” 

And Shotwell heard her. 

“Ts that true?” he said, in a low voice to Palla. 

“Why, yes!” He remained silent so long that she added; 
“The tie is not looser than the old-fashioned one. More rigid, 
perhaps, because they are on their honor, and restrained in no 
other. way.” 

“ And if they tire of each other?” 

“You, also, have divorce,” said the girl, riddiia 

“Do you? ” 

“Tt is beastly to live together where love does not exist. People 
who believe as they do—as I do—merely separate.” 

“ And contract another alliance if they wish?” 

“Do not your divorcées remarry if they wish?” 

“What becomes of the children?” he demanded sullenly. 

“What becomes of them when your courts divorce their 
parents?” 

“Tsee. It’sall a parody on lawful regularity.” 

“I’m sorry you speak of it that way.” The girl’s face flushed, 
and she extended her hand toward her wine- glass. 

“T didn’t intend to hurt you, Palla,” he said, under his breath. 

She drew a quick breath, looked up, smiled. 

“You didn’t mean to,” she said. Then into her brown eyes 
came the delicious glimmer. “May I whisper to you, Jim? 
Is it too rude?” He inclined his head and felt the thrill of her 
breath. ‘Shall we drink one glass together—to each other alone?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“To a dear comradeship, and close! And not too desperate,” 
she murmured, as her glance flashed into hidden laughter. __ 

They drank, not daring to look toward each other. And 
Palla’s careless gaze, slowly sweeping the circle, finally met 
Marya’s—as she knew it must. Both smiled, touching each 


“Fascinating, I should say. 


other at once with invisible antenne—always searching, eX- 
ploring under the glimmering aura what no male ever discovered 
or comprehended. 
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DRAWN BY GRANT T. REYNARD 


Marya, a little apart, turned to Shotwell. “You find our Russian folk-songs amusing?" “Wonderful!” “If, by any chance, 
you should remember that I am at home on Thursdays, there is a song I think might interest you.’ She let her eyes rest on 


him with a curious stillness in their depths. 


“The song is called *Lada, 


* she said, in a voice so low that he just heard her 
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There was, in the living-room above, a little more music—a 
song or two before the guests departed. 

Marya, a little apart, turned to Shotwell. 

“You find our Russian folk-songs amusing?” 

“Wonderful!” 

“Tf, by any chance, you should remember that I am at home 
on Thursdays, there is a song I think might interest you.” 
She let her eyes rest on him with a curious stillness in their 
depths. “The song is called ‘Zada,’” she said, in a voice so 
low that he just heard her. The next monient, she was taking 
leave of Palla. Vanya enveloped her in her wrap. 


Estridge called up a taxi and presently went away with Ilse. 
Very slowly, Palla came back to the center of the room, where 
Shotwell stood. The scent of flowers was in his nostrils, his 
throat; the girl herself seemed saturated with their perfume as 
he took her into his arms. 
“So you didn’t like my friends, Jim?” she ventured. 
“Yes, I did.” 
“T was afraid they might have shocked you.” 
He said dryly: 
“Tt isn’t a case of being shocked. It’s more like being bored.” 
““Oh—my friends bore you?” 
“Their morals do. Palla dear, forgive mc! 
I’m just worried sick.” 
He began to pace the room nervously. 
“You funny boy!” she said, with her quick, 
frank smile. “I didn’t mean to worry you. 
Listen: Let me explain my own position. It’s 
all quite simple. You ask me to marry you. 
I care for you very much indeed. But I’m 
not inlove. I just care a lot for you. But 
not nearly enough to love you.” 
“Palla, you’re hopeless!” 
“Why? Because I am so respect- 
ful toward love? Of course I am. 
A girl who believes as I do can’t 
afford to make a mistake.” 
“Exactly,” he said eagerly, “but 
under the law, if a mistake is made, 
every woman has her remedy——” 
“Her ‘remedy!? What do you 
mean? You can’t pass one of those 5 
roses through the flame of that fire 
and still have your rose, can you?” Z 
He was silent. “And that’s what 
happens under your laws, as well as 
outside of them. No—I don’t love 
you. Under your law, I’d be afraid to 
marry you. Under mine, I’m deathly 
afraid, because—l know—that where 
love is there can be no fear.” 
“Ts that your answer, Palla?” 
“Yes, Jim.” 


XII 


HE had called her up the follow- 
ing morning from the office, and had 
told her that he thought he had 
better not see her for a while. And 
she had answered with soft concern 
that he must do what he thought best 
without considering her. 

What other answer he expected is un- 
certain; but her gentle acquiescence in his 
decision irritated him, and he ended the 
conversation in a tone of boyish resentment. 

To occupy his mind there was, that day, not only 
the usual office routine but some extra business most 
annoying to Sharrow. For Angelo Puma had turned 
up again, as shiny and bland as ever, flashing his 
superb smile over clerk and stenographer impartially. 

So Sharrow shunted him to Mr. Brooke—that 
sort of property being his specialty—and Brooke 
called in Shotwell. 

“Go up-town with that preposterous creature and 
settle this business one way or another, once for 
all,” he whispered. “A crook named Skidder owns 
the property; but we can’t do anything with him. 
The office is heartily sick of both Skidder and Puma, 
and Sharrow desires to be rid of them.” 


Then, very cordially; he introduced Puma to young Shotwell; 
and they took Puma’s handsome car and went up-town to see 
what could be done with the slippery owner of the property in 
question, who was now permanently located in New York, 

On the way, Puma, smelling oppressively aromatic and looki 
conspicuously glossy as to hair, hat, and boots, also became 
effusively voluble. For he had ‘instantly recognized Shotwell 
as the young man with whom that disturbingly pretty girl had 
been in consultation in Sharrow’s offices, and his mind was now 
occupied with a new possibility as well as with the property 
which he so persistently desired to acquire. 

“With me,” he said, in his animated, exotic way, and all 
creased with smiles, “‘my movie business is not business alone, 
No! It is art. It is the art-hunger that ever urges me onward, 
not the desire for commercial gain. For me, beauty is ever first, 
the box-office last. You understand, Mr. Shotwell? With me, 
art is supreme. Yes—and afterward my crust of bread.” 

“Well then,” said Jim, “I can’t see why you don’t pay this 
man Skidder what he asks for the property.” 

“T tell you why. I make it clear to you. For 
argument—Skidder, he has ever the air of one 
who does not care to sell. It is an attitude. I 


know. But he has that air. Well—I say to 


As she passed through the narrow aisle, she permitted herself a casual side 
and Palla looked up at her kept her quietly in range of her brown eyes 
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him: ‘Mr. Skidder, I offer you—we say for argument, one dollar. _ shall look to you, of course, for my commission. Is that what 
Yes?’ Well, he do not say, ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ He do not say: ‘Itake you understand?” 


a dollar and also one quarter. Or a dollar and a half. Or two “My God! Why should he not pay that commission if you are 
dollars.’ No. He squint and answer, ‘I am not anxious to _ sufficiently obliging to buy from him his property?” 

sll!’ My God! What can one “Tt isn’t done that way,” explained Jim 
say? What can one do? He'is dryly. 

sly, this Mr. Skidder. What is it “You suppose you can buy for me this 


hedesires? Task. I donot know. property—yes?”’ 

“T don’t know. Of course, I can buy any- 
thing for you if you’ll pay enough.” 

- “My God! I do not enjoy commercial 
business. No. I enjoy art. I enjoy quali- 
ties of the heart. But my heart is for art 
alone. I dedicate it to the film, to the mov- 
ing picture, to beauty. It is my constant 
preoccupation. Art, beauty, the picture, the 
world made happier, better, for the beauty 
which I offer in my pictures. It is my only 
thought. It is my life.” 

Jim politely suppressed a yawn and said 
that a life devoted purely to art was a 
laudable sacrifice. 

“As example,” explained Puma, all ani- 
mation and childlike frankness: “I pay my 
artists what they ask. What ismoney when 
it is a question of art? I must have quality; 
I must have beauty.” He shrugged. “I 
must pay. Yes?” 

“One usually pays for pulchritude.” 

“Ah! As example: I watch always on 
the streets as I pass by. I see a face. It 
has beauty. It has quality. I follow. 1 
speak. I am frank like there never was a 
man. I say: ‘Mademoiselle, you shall not be 
offended. No. Art has.no frontiers. It is 
my art, not I who address you. I am Angelo 
Puma. The Ultra Film Company is mine. 
In you I perceive possibilities. This is my 
card. If it interests you to have a test, 

come: Who knows? It may be your life’s destiny. 

The projection-room should tell. Adieu!’ You com- 

prehend?” 

Jim said that he thought he did. 

“ As example,” continued Puma vivaciously: “While 

in conversation once with Mr. Sharrow, I beheld entering 

your office a young lady in mourning. Ha! Instantly 

I was all art.”? Again he kissed his gloved fingers. “A 

face for a picture! A form for the screen! I perceive. 

I am convinced. You recall the event, perhaps, Mr. 

Shotwell?” 

No.” 

“A young lady in mourning, seated beside your desk? 

I believe she was buying from you a house.” 

Oh!” 

“Her name—Miss Dumont—I believe.” 

Jim glanced at him. 

“Miss Dumont is not likely to do anything of that 

sort,”’ he said. 

“And why?” 

“You mean—go into the movies?” He laughed. “She 

wouldn’t bother.” 

“But—my God! It is art—what you call ‘movies.’ And 

within, this young lady may hide genius. .And genius belongs 

to art. And art belongs to the world.” 

The unthinkable idea of Palla on the screen was peculiarly 

distasteful to him. 

“Miss Dumont has no inclination for the movies,” he said. 

“Perhaps, Mr. Shotwell,” purred Puma, “if your amiable 

influence could induce the young lady to have a test made ——”’ 
“There isn’t a chance of it,”’ said Jim bluntly. Their limou- 

sine stopped just then. They got out before one of those now 
apartment-houses on the upper West Side. 


But all the time he inquire about ? 
my business—if it pays, and is there Mr. Skidder, it appeared, was in and would receive them. 

much money in it. Also, I hear, A negro servant opened the door and ushered them into a 
by channels, that he makes every- parlor, where Mr. Elmer Skidder, sprawling over the débris of 
where inquiries if the film business breakfast, laid aside newspaper and coffee-cup and got up to 
shall pay.” receive them in bath-robe and slippers. And, when they were 

“Well, Mr. Puma, what do you all seated, " : 

wish me to do? As I understand “Now, Mr. Skidder,” said Jim, with his engaging frankness, 
glance at this girl in black. _it, you are our client, and if I buy ‘the simplest way is the quickest. My client, Mr. Puma, wants 
to the limit of breeding for you this Skidder property, I to purchase your West Side property; and he is, I understand, 
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prepared to pay considerably more than it is worth. We all 
have a very fair idea of its actual value. Our appraiser, yours, 
and other appraisers from other companies and corporations 
seem, for a wonder, to agree in their appraisal of this particular 
property. Now, how much more than it is worth do you expect 
us to offer you?” 

Skidder had never before been dealt with in just this way. 
Within his business experience in a country town, no similar 
young man kad he encountered. 

“Well,” he said, “I ain’t asking you to buy, am I?” 

“We understand that, ” rejoined Jim good-humoredly, “We 
are asking you to sell.” 

“You seem to want it pretty bad.” 

“We do,” said the young fellow, laughing. 

“All right. Make your offer.” 

Jim named the sum. 

“No; sir!” snapped Skidder, 
picking up his newspaper. 

“Then,” remarked Jim, looking 
frankly at Puma, “that definitely 
lets us out.” And, to 
Skidder: “Many thanks 
for permitting us to in- 
terrupt your breakfast. 
No need to bother you 
again, Mr. Skidder.” And 
he offered his hand in 
smiling finality. 

“Look here,’’ said’ Skid- 
der: “The property is 
worth all I ask.” 

“Tf it’s worth that to 
you,” said Jim pleasant- 
ly, ‘you should keep it.”’ 
And he turned away 
toward the door, wonder- 
ing why Puma did not 
follow. 

“Are you two gentle- 
men in a rush?” de- 
manded Skidder. 

“‘T have other business, 
of course,” said Jim. 

“Sit down. Will you 
have a drink?” 

When they were again 
seated, Skidder squinted 
sideways at Angelo Puma. 

“Want a partner?” he 
inquired. 

“Please?” replied 
Puma, as though mysti- 
fied. 


“‘Want more capital to 
put into your fillum con- 
cern?” demanded Skid- 
der. 

Puma, innocently per- 
_ plexed, asked Jim for an 
explanation out of his 
magnificent dark eyes. 

got money,” as- 
serted: Skidder. 

Puma’s dazzling smile 
congratulated him upon 
the accumulation of a 
fabulous fortune. 

“T had you looked up,” 
continued Skidder. “‘It 
listened good. And—I 
got money, too. And I 
got that property in my vest 
pocket. See? And there’s a cer- 
tain busted fillum corporation can 
be bought for a postage-stamp —all 
incorporated ’n everything. You 
get me?” 

No; Mr. Puma, who was all art 
and heart, could not comprehend 
what Mr. Skidder was driving at. . “Apropos of authing.” 

“This here busted fillum com- dingly impud 
pany is called the Super-Picture = evening. A R 


she said, 
t to me on the street this 
too. I was so annoyed” 


Fillums,” said Skidder. ‘‘What’s the matter with you and mam 
buyin’ it? Don’t you ever do a little tradin’?” . 

Jim rose, utterly disgusted, but immensely amused at himself, # 
and realizing now how entirely right Sharrow had been in-daal 
siring to be rid of this man Skidder and of Puma and the Prop 
erty in question. 

He said, still smiling, but rather grimly, 

“T see now that this is no place for a broker who lives re 
his commissions.” And he bade them good-day with perfedt 
good humor. 

“Have a cigar?”’ inquired Skidder blandly. 

“Why do you go, sir?” asked 
innocently. No doubt, being allt 
heart and art, he did not comprehend 
that brokers exist on mere business, 


His commission 
gone glimmering. Share 
row, evidently foreseeingl 
something of that sort, 
had sent him out witht 

Puma to meet 
f and rid the office of thet 

dubious affair. 

This Jim understood 
and yet he was not par 
ticularly pleased to 
exploited by this bland 
pair who had come sud: 
denly to an understands 
ing under his very nose= 
the understandings of two 
petty, dickering cross: 
roads traders, which 
coolly excluded any poss 
sibility both of his serv: 
ices and of his commis- 
sion. 

“No; only a. 
lawyer is required now/7™ 
Be he said to himself, as hel 
crossed the street 
entered Central Park! 
been properly 
_ trimmed,” he thought; 
intense amusement 
~ “but we’re well clear. 
them for good.” 


The park was 
and unattractive. Few 

pedestrians were 
but motors sparkled 

along distant drives 
the sunshine. 

Presently his way rat 
parallel to one of thesé 
drives. And he had been 
walking only a little while™ 
when a limousine veered 
in, slowing down abreast 
of him, and he saw @ 
white-gloved hand taps 
ping the pane. 7 

He felt himself turning 
red as he went up, hat ing 
hand, to open the door 
and speak to the girl mm 
side. 
“What on earthare you 

doing?” she demanded 
laughingly, “walking all by your 7 
wild lone in the park on a winter @ 
day? ” 4 

He explained. She made room 
for him and he got in. 

“We rather hoped you’d be at 
the opera last night,” she said, but § 
without any reproach in her voice. 

“T meant to go, Elorn, but some- 
thing came up to prevent, ” headd- 
ed, flushing (Continued on page 106) 
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Garden’s extravaganza, “Monte Cristo, Jr.,’ . 
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head A UDREY MAPLE, who plays Mercedes in the New Y ork Winter [iin 
aati is one of the most fascinating prima donnas at present associated with musical productions of a light and diverting 
8 character. Her previous leading réles were in ‘‘The Arcadians,” “Katinka,” ‘‘The Firefly,” and ‘‘Her Regiment.” 
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M RY EATON is one of- seven brothers and sisters; every one-of ‘whom: can'@ahce, sing, 
esting family lives in Washington, but one or anothér of. it has made 
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and-act: This inter 
country. Litile‘'Miss Mary now has an exquisite solo dance in the successful opera comique, “The Royal Vagabond.” 
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Bygone FERGUSON, aristocrat of the screen, has just contracted with the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation to © 
star in eight photo-plays a year, which means that the screen repertoire will be notably enriched to that extent. Two 
new picture-dramas, “‘ The Avalanche” and “ The Witness for the Defense,” give great opportunity to her emotional ability. — . 
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| aid of Dixies Land 
: . THEL STANARD is a daughter of the South, very pretty and very popular. She began her stage career 


in” a Chicago stock company, but-.soon came to New York, where her most recent appearance was in 
“Keep It to Yourself,” a sprightly farce of French origin: The-coming.autumn will find her the star of a new comedy. 
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Catherine could not be so vile as to turn Ernie down. 


Yet she could not fail to see that the Fates had done her dirt 


Chicken-feed 


Rupert Hughes’ latest story—a cross-section of human life. by a writer who is 
recording America in our day as Balzac recorded France in his 


HEY found a French war-cross pinned 
to his undershirt. 
The overwrought surgeons had given 

; him up as past mending and turned 
to the rest of the increasing host. A wounded 
actor, lying out in the rain, said to the stranger in the next 
stretcher : 

“This battle looks like a big hit. Pipe the line in front of the 
box-office.” 

The surgeon-major, who had used up enough sympathy in one 
day to bankrupt a Sister of Charity for ten years, thought of the 
iicomplaining wretches outside and of his first duty, which was 
(9fepair men as far as possible for restoration to the hell of the 
fifing-line or the purgatory of service in the rear. He turned 
away from the latest tattered remnant and said to the nurse, 

“No use wasting time on hi 


Lee 


him.” 

The nurse, who had been famous for her gorgeous costumes at 
ffeat receptions, was a gruesome sight now, but she had not quite 
bist the power to suffer. She hoped the poor thing before her had 
fet heard what the major said. 

As she made ready to remove him, she looked for some mark 
of identification. His wrist-tag—the British soldiers called it a 
“meat-ticket ’—had gone with the wrist that wore it. 

_ Then it was that she found his war-cross where he had hidden 
it. ‘The meekness of him broke her heart anew. Her chin crum- 
pled with grief, and she plucked the surgeon by the sleeve. 

Major!” 

e surgeon, who would have swa an arm for a cross 
understood. : 


Illustrated by. 


Conrey 


. “He didn’t get that for nothing. He won it, | 
and then went back in again. Let’s give him a 
once-over.” 
His pride was touched now, and he took up the 
; obliterated thing that had once been human as if. 
it were a gauntlet thrown down by his arch-enemy. His swift 
search disclosed not only the many wounds of the latest encounter 
with a shell but the autographs of other surgeons who had 
stitched him together before. He felt a kind of awe before the 
indomitable soul that occupied such a frame, and he resolved to’ 
prevent its eviction. 
The actor outside, pretending not to be impatient, said: 
“That must be a great movie they’re running off in there. 
Looks like the audience inside was going to stick it out all night.” 
Major Hathaway finally got his man laced up firmly enough for 
the trip back to the base hospital; and then, in the course of time, 
he grew well enough to be delirious and strong enough to try to 
get out of bed. 
When his new nurse, Miss Copley, restrained him, he startled 
the quiet ward by protesting in a loud voice: 
“Lea’ me loose! I gotta go kiss de chickens good-night.” 
Miss Copley was prepared for almost anything from her de- 
lirious patients, but this stunned her. The other guests were 
ready to laugh at almost anything, and this remark had great 
success. It would be an impertinence to suggest that the word 
“chicken” meant with them what it meant to the ancient 
Roman poets—a pretty girl, a skirt. 
But there was more to come. After a lapse of silence, the 
anonymous babbler suddenly began to blubber, is ; 


~ 
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“When I kissed dat old rooster, he bit me.” 

An audience that is puzzled rarely laughs. This last line 
caused no merriment. The bewildered ward buzzed with debate 
as to its meaning. 

It had long been notorious that one of the chief horrors of war 
in France was the danger a hero ran of being discovered by the 
French in some act of valor and not only called out before a whole 
army but publicly kissed on both cheeks by some bristly old 

eneral. 
¥ Perhaps this lad had tried to conceal his war-cross, since it 
amounted to an admission that he had submitted to male oscu- 
lation. Yet his latest utterance would seem to imply that he 
had given as well as.accepted the salute on the cheek. This was 
baffli 


To have been kissed by a French general was not unheard of, 
but to have kissed a French general was certainly the most 
astounding feat of the 
war. No wonder the old 
rooster bit him. 

This was the only 
theory the ward could 
construct, and it was ac- 
cepted as the merest tem- 
porary substitute for an 
explanation. Everybody. 
waited eagerly for an- 
other instalment of the 
serial delirium. One or 
two pain-weary wretches 
who had planned to die 
away. from their ordeals 
were kept alive by their 
curiosity. The nurse 
told the doctor, and he 
told the head surgeon, 
who decided that the 
boy’s brain was affected. 
He ordered his skull at- 
tended to, and a silver 
plate, was let in to replace 
a vanished section of the 
roof. 

At the same time, an American sculptress 
worked over the distorted features and gave 
the hero back his face. This remodeling was 
carried out in yet a third hospital, and the 
ward he had left never learned the answer to the puzzle; but for 
many days after his departure, its silence was broken by some 
one chuckling, 

“When I kissed dat old rooster, he bit me.’” 

The story did not follow the soldier to his new hospital, and 
when he came out of his fog, he had forgotten the emotions that 
inspired the outburst. 

He was able now to give himself a name. It had an impossible 
sound at first, and Miss Moulton, his nurse, could make nothing 
out of it but “Oinie Cherse, Hunnernan Sickty-fit N’Yawk.” 
He had no hand to write it with, and he was fretful about her 
stupidity when she tried to spell it. 

At length, Miss Moulton noted that he called her “‘noiss” for 
“nurse.” Therefore she judged that “Oinie” might be “Ernie.” 
This sounded reasonable, especially as he called the Germans 
“Choimans.” ‘This placed him on the lower East Side of New 
York. But what could “Cherse” be? 

Knowing that cockneys drop the “li” where it belongs and 
tag it on where it does not and that the Honoluluans know no 
difference between “1”. and “rr,” Miss Moulton, by a brilliant 
feat of reasoning, figured that “‘Cherse” might be “Joyce.”’ She 
printed the words: “Ernest Joyce, 165th N. Y.” on a card and 
showed it to him, and he was so glad to be reunited to, his name; 
that big tears rolled down into his grin like small pool-balls slip- 
ping into a pocket. It must be a terrible thing to be separated 
from one’s identity. 

The nurse confirmed her guesswork by reference to the roster 
of the Hundred and Sixty-fifth; and, by looking up the citations, 
she found that Ernest Joyce had indeed been awarded the Croix 
de Guerre. 

He had been one of a machine-gun crew fighting a duel with 
a German nest. All of his companions having been crippled or 
killed, he fought his gun alone till it jammed. Whereupon, in 
an ungovernable burst of temper, he had seized a spade, visited 
the German emplacement, bashed off the helmets and bashed 


in the skulls of the gang. Then he had turned the German gun. 


Chicken-feed 


round and was trying to fire it at the enemy when the line reached 
him. It was a fairly neat job for a draftie. 

He blushed when the nurse accused him of it, and by virtue of 
that strange obstinacy which makes people go out of their way to 
avoid correct pronunciations of foreign words, he persisted in 
calling his “Kwa de Gair” a “Crocks dee Gwa.” His nurse couk! 
not persuade him to tell her the vivid details of the achieve. 
ment so briefly recorded in the citation. 

He seemed not to be interested in anything but his meals, his 
cigarettes, and his comfort. He asked the nurse to write one 
letter to “‘me mudder” and tell her he was not hoited bad and 
would come home and bring her his Crocks dee Gwa. He asked 
that a duplicate of this letter be sent to the young woman w 
address was on a photograph in 
his kit-bag. When the nurse ome 
pointed out that he could hardly eel 


‘And I'm layin’ dere wit’ a toist on me like 
me tongue was a piece of sandpaper. And 
I'm spillin’ blood like somebody toined 
on a couple of faucets. Den, foist ting 
I know, a big guy is crawlin’ alongside 
of me and puttin’ a canteen in me face” 


take home one war-cross to each of them, 
he yawned, “I should worry.” 

He showed no further impatience as to a 
his future, and made no complaint at all of the pitiful depletion 
of his members. When he learned that he was not to go back 
into the battle-line again, he grinned sarcastically and growled, 

“De Choimans got all of me dat’s comin’ to ’em.” 

Joyce’s body mended eagerly. He fattened visibly, and ac- 
counted it a luxury, not a shame, that tired women bathed and 
shaved him, changed his bandages, brushed what hair he had, 
and his teeth, blew his nose for him, fed him his meals, and 
assisted in all the functions of body and mind. 

The only time he expressed a regret at his lack of implements 
to face life with was when his nurse hurried to him with tit 
wonderful news that his own commander had recommended 
him for an American decoration because of his second achieve- 
ment. 

“Think of it—two crosses!” cried Miss Moulton. “A French 
one and an American one! Now you can take one home to your 
mother, and one to that pretty Miss Gropper, as you promised. 
It’s miraculous!” 

“Ah, ferget it!” he grumbled. “I’d swap de bot’ of dem {or 
one mit. I’m nuttin’ now but a handful, of loose change. 


_Chicken-feed, dat’s me—chicken-feed!” 
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Rupert Hughes 


Miss Moulton was encouraged by this first sign of a wholesome 
discontent. She asked, 

“And what do you want with one hand?” 

“Ah, I could scratch me head and I could shoot craps. I 
used to be some guy wid de bones. O Gawd, ain’t I never 
goin’ to roll ’em no more?” 


Seeing such an ecstasy of regret for such a contemptible loss, 
Miss Moulton sighed to the profundity of her being. She had 
seen no more pitiful victim of carnage. 

The shell that wrenched away so much of his machinery had 
shattered his soul more cruelly. This immortal being that had 
written epics of valor, distinguished even among the myriads of 
heroisms, wanted a hand to play dice with! 

Miss Moulton could not leave such an Icarus in such a bog. 
She was emboldened at times to fasten wings on him again and 
tempt him to another flight. But the wax would not stick. She 
dangled gold before him, fame with wealth, high honors. She 
appealed to every instinct between pride and greed. She dan- 
gled thistles before him, but he would not budge. 

“Ah, ferget it!” he answered. “It’s up to Uncle Sam to take 
tare of me from now on. He draited me into dis mess, and he’ll 
have to draft me out. I didn’t volunteer to come in, and I ain’t 
goin’ to volunteer out. I was havin’ a good time in little old 


NYawk, and de Exemption Board grabbed me off me job and_ 


t’run me inde army. And now see what dey done to me. Dey 
didn’t doa t’ing tome. And now yous are tryin’ to welsh on me, 
t’row me out again. No, ma’am; I got nuttin’ to woik wit’ or 
play wit’. All I got is a face to eat wit’ and smoke wit’ and I’m 
goin’ to lay here and let me little old war-risk insurance 
take care of me.” 

“But your mother?” pleaded Miss Moulton. 

“Ah, me mudder’s got -her allotment, ain’t she? I’m 
cut up so grand dey’s a nice piece of money comin’ to her. 
She should worry.” 

He baffled her, derided her with his abject negations. 

She could not lift his fallen soul even to an enthusiasm 
for his country, tor the ideals he had battled for, for his 
fellow sufferers, for anybody, for anything. 

If some other wretch in torment relaxed the lockjaw of 
Stoicism long enough to let one cry of agony escape his 
teeth, Joyce growled, . 

“Wat’s bitin’ dat guy?” 

If she told him, he sniffed. 

“T had dat and woisse, and nobody never hoid a 
yip out of me. Some dese guys ain’t got no guts for 
nuttin’.” 

Joyce had plenty of what he mentioned for passive en- 
durance, but he was absolutely devoid of initiative. 

Only once he gave praise to another, and that was 
when Miss Moulton told him one day, 

“‘There’s another man in your regiment that 
got both crosses.” 

“ Veh? ” 

“The chaplain.” 

“Not Fadder Duffy?” She nodded. His 
eyes glistened. He talked freely for the first 
time. “‘Dere’s a guy desoives de wery best dey 
is! Slip him a gold Crocks dee Gwa a foot 
high and it ain’t too much. Me and him was 
pals. We went troo hell togedder. He hoid 


on us like de Fire Department.” 
Miss Moulton was surprised at the religious 
note. : 

“Are you a Catholic?” 

“Me? Nah; I ain’t nuttin’. But I was a 
Cat’lic for a few minutes all right, and I’d go 
troo berling erl for Fadder Duffy. Dere’s a guy 
ain’t got enough yeller in him to make a yolk for a 
hummin’-boid’s egg.” 

“Did you know him well?” 

“T’ll say I did! Not long, but mighty damn well. 
You see de Hunnernan Sickty-fit was one dem volun- 
teer National Guard regiments, de old Sickty-nint’. 
Many’s de Saint Pattarick’s Day I seen ’em parade. 
But I’m a draftie. But by de time I’m in France, 
dat old regiment’s been shot to hell-and-gone so 


men. 

_“When I come out de horsepital de last time, 
see; dey sent me up to filla hole in de Hunnernan 
Sickty-fit. Dey tell me me name’s Irish, anyway, 
so I git by, but I gotta go some to keep up wit’ dem harps. 

“Well, I’m holdin’ up me end all right. I used to be a gang- 
fighter in N’Yawk, and moppin’ up trenches is so much like 
cleanin’ out dance-halls, I’m doin’ pretty good. De Jerries was 
savin’ all me mail up for one special delivery. - 

‘Well, on my day, me boit’-day you might call it, I’m one 
of de guys picked out to dewelop a Choiman position. Do 
you git me when I say ‘dewelop?’” : 

Miss Moulton was so confused with joy at the discovery that 
he could do something beside sneer and snore that she answered 
idiotically, 

“«Develop’—is it anything to do with photography?” 

“T’ll say it is. It’s full of snap-shots, and I’m de guy gets 
snap-shot. You see, our line’s goin’ ahead like one of dem long 
waves dat comes in at old Coney Island. But our section bumps 
into a neck of woods, and dat holds us up, makin’ a big bulge de 
wrong way. 

“Dem woods is fav’rytes of de Fritzies, and our major don’t 
want to push us up into no bunch of machine-gun nests. So 
he halts us till he can find out just how full of Fritzies it is, or 
has dey beat it wit’ de rest. 

“And I’m one de guys he lights on to make up de dewelopin’ 
party. ‘Dewelop’ is a French word for git shot at. So us guys 
marches out like a bunch of coons dat sticks deir beans troo a 


me confessin’ when de machine guns was playin’ - 


many times it’s all plugged up wit’ replacement . 
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canvas at Coney— You know, you git a bum cigar for every 
time you bounce a baseball off dem lumps of coal. 

“Well, if dem Fritzies got a cigar for every hit dey scored off 
us, dey’ll have smokes for a lifetime. One time, me old man 
moved out to de Bronnix and we had a house wit’ a yard and grass 
and a hose, and I used to squoit de hose on de yard and grass and 
any guy goin’ past. 

“Well, dat’s what de Fritzies done to us. Dey waited until 
we got way out in front of our line; den dey let us have it good and 
plenty. Dey was t’oiteen of us went out, and we deweloped ’em 
all right. And dey deweloped us. In t’ree minutes, we was all 
down. 

“T’m wise to one t’ing: Our major ain’t goin’ to adwance till 
de rest of de line has flanked dem woods and taken ’em in re- 
voise, as de sayin’ is. I try to crawl back to de line, but I can’t 
make it. And I’m layin’ dere wit’ a toist on me like me tongue 
was a piece of sandpaper. And I’m spillin’ blood like somebody 
toined on a couple of faucets. 

“Den, foist t’ing I know, a big guy is crawlin’ alongside of me 
and puttin’ a canteen in me face. Gawd, I sucked dat like I was 
a brat in me mudder’s lap! 

“Den I remembers me manners and I says, ‘I hadn’t ought 
to hog it all up; give some dem guys some.’. But de big guy says, 
kind of solemn, ‘Take all you want; dey don’t want none.’ When 
I quit guzzlin’, he says, ‘Can you make de line wit’ me?’ And 
I says: ‘I could, on’y for me insides spillin’ out. I tried it, and 
dey ketch on de rocks.’ 

‘*¢Vou’re a stretcher-case, eh?’ sayshe. ‘Well, I’ll call for one.’ 

“*Nah, you don’t,’ says I. ‘Dem Fritzies loves stretcher- 
bearers.’ You see, a prisoner I took once—he’d been a waiter 
in N’Yawk, and he told me dey used to shoot a patrol in de legs 
so de stretcher-bearers would come for him. Den dey’d get t’ree 
instead of one. So I says, ‘Leave me lay and crawl home and 
just as much obliged.’ But he says, ‘Me boy, I gotta get you 
to de dressin’-station right off quick. Put your arm round me 
neck and I’ll carry you in.’ 

“T told him to mind his own business, but he bunched me up, 
and puts his arm round me and begins to get up like a horse. 
Seem’s like he’s a mile high. 

‘SMe legs is all right, and I got one hand free to hold me 
stummick togedder. Everyting’s nice and comfortable only 
fer de Fritzies. Bullets is spatterin’ round like puffed rice out 
of a skillet, and one or two of ’em nips me, but de big guy—I 
guess dey bounce offen him. 

“He says: ‘Me boy, you’re hoited pretty bad in de body. 
How’s your soul feelin’?’ ‘Like hell,’ I says, not knowin’ who 
he was. ‘I’m afraid so,’-he says, and asts me a question or two, 
and I don’t know de answer, so he says, ‘You ain’t no Cat’lic, 
I take it,’ and I says, ‘I ain’t nuttin’ but a piece of raw meat,’ 
and he says, ‘I’m Fadder Duffy,’ and I says: ‘Is dat so? I’m 
proud to meet you.’ And he says: ‘Cat’lic boys like to confess 
at times like dis, and sometimes boys dat ain’t Cat’lics, and are 
as close to de next woild as what we are, likes to tell me any mes- 
sitches or git anyt’ing off deir chests dat’s bodderin’ ’em. Maybe 
you got sumpin’ to slip to me while de slippin’s good.’ 

“ a ain’t his exact woids, you see, but you get me, don’t 
you : 

“T get you,” Miss Moulton whispered. 

“‘Well,’ I says,‘give me love to me poor old mudder, of course, 
and tell her I done what I was told like she told me to. Den 
dey’s a goil I been runnin’ wit’ kind of steady ’ 

“*T’ll write a long letter to your mudder and one to your goil 
all right,’ says Fadder Duffy, and I says: ‘Me mudder’s name is 
on de list of nearest-to-be-notified. Me goil’s name is Cat’rin 
Gropper, and her address is in me kit-bag. But you was goin’ 
to tell me about dat confession idea,’ I says. 

“And he tells me, and I says, ‘Sumpin’ like what I used to tell 
me mudder when I was in wrong everywheres, and it useter make 
me feel lighter somehow?’ And he says, ‘Yes, my son; de 
Choich is de greatest mudder of all, and if you’ll only believe and 
repent, all t’ings will be forgaven you.’ 

_. “Well, I guess dey’s few guys done doitier woik dan what I 
done, and nobody knew de half of ’em, dearie, as de sayin’ is. I 
had a powerful yen to spread ’em out in de air. Me heart was 
like an old sore, full of matter, and I busted it wideopen. Gawd, 
but it felt better! I expected him to trow me down and say, ‘I 
ty serl me hands on such muck as you!’ But he didn’t—not 

“We stummled along for a t’ousand miles, seemed like. Some- 
times, when we come acrost a shell-hole, we’d hide in it a while 
till I could git me breat’ and Fadder Duffy could tighten up me 
foist-aid banditches. 


“I begged him not to waste himself on such as me, but he said, 
‘Me son, I’m goin’ to save you if 1 gotta to go up to heaven wit’ 
you.’ He sure went troo hell wit’ me. He’d lift me up, and 
start off again, me confessin’, bullets whistlin’ and spittin’, and 
shells hootin’. I soitain’y spilled an earful of rotten livin’ on 
poor Fadder Duffy. But he didn’t mind. 

“By de time we reached de foist-line trench, I hadn’t much 
blood in me, nor much more to say. And now dey ain’t much 
danger of me doin’ any more doity woik. I’m goin’ to lay stil] 
and be good till I’m called for. 

“Well, we’re at de dressin’-station and de soigeons begins on 
me. Dey’s a lot of guys dere hollerin’ for a chaplain, and de 
Fritzies has got de range poifect. Fadder Duffy goes round 
amongst de guys and kneels down and says woids in a foreign 
langwich and makes signs; and some of ’em passes out peaceful, 

“Den Fadder Duffy starts back for de firin’-line. And a good 
t’ing too, for he ain’t been went more dan a minute when— 
zowie!—de end of de woild is come. A big shell lands right 
on top of de bunch, and I t’ought I was dead for true. It was 
den I lose de top of me conk and a lot more foiniture. 

“But I’m talkin’ about Fadder Duffy, not me. And all I 
gotta say is, if dat big guy gits all de medals he’s oined, he'll 
_ like de window of a jewlery store. Gimme a glass o’ worter, 
please.” 


Encouraged by this proof that Joyce’s soul had not been al- 
together blasted out of his body, Miss Moulton redoubled her 
efforts to interest him in life, but he reverted to the lethargy of 
: - gia crocodile, and she could not quicken him with any 

ribe. 

She was called away to other sufferers. pouring from the front, 
human splinters from the batfering-ram that was pounding the 
Argonne Forest down and smashing the hinge of the German gate 
to ruin. And Joyce was sent further to the rear to make room 
for newer victims. He was sent back and back, a mere parcel 
of infirmities. At length he was dumped aboard a ship and 
dumped off at a dock and deposited in a hospital in New York, a 
hospital that had once been a huge department store. 

Now it was a warehouse for remnants, damaged goods, frayed 
war-worn fabrics whose colors had run. 

And here the government made another effort to debarrass 
itself of him. The pension scandal of the Civil War had flour- 
ished for half a century and a new policy was on trial. The old 
way had been to offer a disabled soldier a pittance for his help- 
lessness. If he outgrew or overcame his injuries, he lost his 
pension. 

A premium was thus set on indolence, and a republic, trying 
not to be ungrateful, had kept up a standing army of veteran 
idlers at an enormous cost that increased incessantly with no 
benefit to anybody. 

The new policy was to encourage self-respect and build up a 
Grand Army _.of contented, toilers. The war-risk insurance 
was to be paid according to the severity of the handicap, with- 
out regard to the money a soldier might earn by his energy. 
And an education was proffered him free to help him better him- 
self beyond what he was before the war or what he could have 
hoped to be before the war. 

A more perfect combination of good charity, public gratitude, 
and good business was surely never made, though the angelic 
scheme was given the mouth-choking title of “Federal Board for 
Vocational Education.” There were, as always, obstacles. It 
was, at first, hard for the Federal Board to get to the soldiers past 
the barriers set up by the War Department, jealous of its men 
and its privileges. But Doctor Prosser kept pushing. 

When, at last, this barrier fell, it was not easy to get to the 
men themselves past the various barriers their characters, their 
injuries, their histories set up. 

_ Ernest Joyce put up as many as any of them. When the 
agents of the Federal Board approached him to talk about his 
future, they were met by his savage motto: 

“Ah, ferget it!” 

“Wouldn’t you like to improve yourself and earn more than 
you did before the war?” 

“Nah!” said Oinie. 

“You don’t wart to spend the rest of your life doing nothing, 
do you?” 

“SureI do!” 

He was impatient for his artificial arms and legs. It was a 
luxury to refuse to work, but to be unable to light a cigarette 
or chuck a clutch of dice was too much of a good thing. It took 
a cruel while to make him ready for his new mechanisms. They 
could not be fitted to the four stumps projecting from his torso 
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until those stumps had shrunk to their permanent dimensions. 
Art must wait on nature. 

Oinie’s first visitor was his mother. She wept over him boun- 
tifully. She embarrassed him by her grief. It was he that 
tried to cheer her up instead of the other way round. But then 
she had suffered so much in perfecting him for life and had turned 
over to the government so complete a man tbat the shock of what 
she got back was too much for her. j 

He dared not ask her about his girl, and a certain rudimentary 
tact warned him that his mother was suffering enough without 
finding his thoughts divided. The next day, Miss Catherine 
Gropper came to see him. She was made of no more exalted 
stuff than he, and her dreams of a happy future with him had been 
shattered by the news of his appalling injuries. 

If heroes do not live up to the advertisements, no more do 
heroines. Poor Miss Gropper lived in a home she hated; she 
worked at a job she despised. She had counted on marrying 
eventually a man who would give her a home of her own. Her 
hateful luck had let her in for a love-affair with Ernie Joyce, and 
then he “hadda go and dror one of them unlucky draft-numbers.” 

She had taken what comfort she could in the sight of him in 
uniform, but he had been carried off to Europe, leaving her to a 
miserable existence as neither wife nor widow. Other girls’ fel- 
lows had come back well and strong, or had died over there, leav- 
ing beautiful memories and unfettered fiancées. 

The situation had driven many another couple to desperation. 
There had been suicides and tragedies of every sort. Catherine 
could not be so vile as to turn Ernie down and give him the 
go-by just only because his luck had went against him. . Yet she 
could not fail to see that the Fates had done her dirt. She had 
loved Ernie because he was strong, because he beat up the 
guys that bothered her or tried to infringe on his rights in her. 
He would have beaten her up, too, in a minute, if he had 
caught her skidding in her fidelity to him. She had foreseen 
a tremendous help in that—a strong support against her own 
temptations. 

And:now that support was withdrawn. Henceforth she must 
have an overgrown baby for a husband—a helpless, querulous 
invalid to be protected and humored and coddled. Lonely 
evenings would call her to the streets and to dances and movie 
shows. But he could not take her; he could only whine if she 
wanted to leave him, and if the call grew too strong, he could do 
nothing to compel her to resist it. 

Hers was a complex grief, a very complex terror. Her most 
unworthy fears were based on an honorable ambition to be 
coerced into living a decent life. 

She belonged to the rough-and-ready class of girlhood that 
says. to the exceedingly personal Satan who whispers alluring 
suggestions: 

‘Ah, go on! If me mother thought I’d even think of such a 
thing, she’d have me hair off me head in a minute. Whilst 
if me old man hoid of it, he’d toin me out into the street for 
keeps. Soon your way, Satan; nothin’ doin!” 

Cat’rin was a good girl in her own way, but she was wise 
enough to be afraid of herself. Even before she saw Ernie, she 
realized the danger she was in. She decided that she would have 
to give him up. She could not afford to risk him. ; 

At the sight of his appalling estate, she forgot herself. Her 
imagination had not prepared her for what he was—or what he 
was not. She could no more hide the shock of the sight of him 
than she could have taken a blow in the face without staggering. 

Her ‘heart was riddled with many griefs at once. She dropped 
into the chair by his bed and cried. 

But-noble sorrows do not provide their own vocabularies. 
She kissed him gingerly, and stammered till the nurse walked 
away. Her bewildered sympathy took the form of cackle. 

“O Gawd, ain’t it ahful what they done to you over there? 
Well, who'd ’a’ believed you was ever goin’ up against anythin’ 
like that? I'll say they hadda right to ’a’ gave you a dozen med- 
als besides them two. They ain’t much at that, are they? . It’s 
ahful—ain’t it, Oinie?”’ 

The most ahful thing about it to Cat’rin was that she found 
herself falling in love with Ernie as never before. She had thought 
she cared for him when he was the champion of her little world. 
She had thought she loved him because he excited her and fright- 
ened her and because he would be a good provider and keep her 
a good wife. 

But now that he was down and out, she felt as if a great blood- 
vessel had broken in her breast. There was a pang of agony in 
her throat, an ache in her arms to seize and hold him. 

She wanted to sacrifice herself for him as he had wasted him- 
self for his country. She wanted to be his companion forever, 


to bring him little children, and to treat him as the youngest 


ofthem. She was hot with jealousy of the nurse and her privileges. 


with this adorable man. She was determined to get her precious 
hero out of the clutches of that designing woman. 

She wanted to tell all this to Ernie; but she could not find 
the words—she could not find the words. Not knowing how to 
express all the storm of love in her heart, she suppressed it, and 
sat in a stupid silence, fidgeting, till the nurse came back and 
hinted her away. 

Poor scatter-brained thing! She was but a pretty, silly pullet, 
and she had no wings to fly with. She could only flutter and 
scurry. 

When she had gone, Oinie was in the dumps indeed. Yet she 
had done more for him in her despair than the nurses who 
had tried to coax him to motives he could not feel. She had, at 
least, left him in a humor of discontent.. The first form of it 
was black rage at the skirt who had idolized him when he first 
put the uniform on, had visited him at camp, and hung at his 
arm when he came to town, had written letters to him after the 
transport took him, and had made uncouth love to him, and now 
wept over him like some old doll that had been thrown into the 
garbage-can by ‘mistake. 

The next Federal Board worker that called on him caught him 
in his frenzy and was so grossly insulted that he went away in 
disgust. 

Mrs. Joyce was appealed to for help in stimulating her boy to 
ambition. She promised readily, and was coached in a splendid 
line of argument. But when she sat again by the side of her 
fragmentary son, her grief swept her back into doleful reminis- 
cences of happier days. She sobbed: 

“Oh, Ernie, and to think that you should have came to this, 
when it’s me that had such hopes of you! Sure it’s a hard 
world, that it is, and nobody gettin’ harder luck than me, or as 
hard—except you, and I’m carryin’ your sorrow with my own.° 


“They told me the army would make a fine man of you, and ° 


now look! You’re more helplesser than when you were the mite 
of a baby in my arms. And when you quit out of this, it’s me 
that will have to take care of you like you was a baby again. 
Not that 1’ll not be glad to do everything for you—but, oh, it’s a 
hard answer to all the prayers I’ve poured out for you! 

“And I was having hopes of givin’ up the office-scrubbin’ busi- 
ness. I’ve never liked the city since the little taste of the coun- 
try we had when your poor pa: had the grand job in the street- 
car barns at the end of the line, and we lived so elegant in the 
Bronnix, with a yard of our own where I could hang out me own 
wash like a lady. 

“And there was the pig we kept and the chickens—oh, Ernie, 
do -you remember them? Sure you ought, for it’s you were the 
queer child. You loved them like it was canary-birds they was. 

“T can see you feedin’ them now, and they comin’ up to you 
like you was their father. And you so proud. And never would 
you hurt them. Sure, and could we even so much as kill one for 
your pa’s Sunday dinnef? That we could not without such a 
howl from you as would spoil the day on us.” 

Ernie was troubled by this turning-up of long-forgotten years, 
and interested a little, too. 

““Chickens?’ ” he mused. “I believe I do rememmer somethin’ 
about me usin’ to like chickens.” 

“To like’em! It was lovin’ them you was. Why usedn’t you 
go out every evenin’ after supper and kiss ’em all good-night?” 

“Ah, goahn! Mc kiss a chicken?” 

“Sure you did!” 

“Ah, ferget it! Not on your life, ma.” 

“Don’t lay there makin’ your mother out a liar! Don’t I re- 
member? Didn’t you wake me out of me sleep once, howlin’ in 
the dark, and when I run to you, thinkin’ you’d a touch of 
colic or something, what did you say but, ‘Ma—ma, I forgot to 
kiss the chickens good-night!’ 

“ And there was nothin’ to it but you must pile out of bed and 
down the stairs and out the back yard to the coop, and me 
holdin’ the lamp out the windy to light your way. 

“And what did you do then but come cryin’ back, fallin’ up- 
stairs with your heart. broke in you because—I can hear you now, 
and you cryin’ so loud your poor pa woke and come into the 
room, and he says, ‘What the—what’s the meanin’ of all this?’ 
and you screamin’, ‘Ma—ma, when I kissed that old rooster, he 
bit me!’ 

“Your pa was never a nice one to wake out of his sleep, but 


he laughed at that till I thought it was a fit he was havin’.. 


And you with two scratches on your cheek and me so scared 
at the sight of your blood that I drove your pa from the room 
and said prayers over you. (Continued on page 113) 


By James Oliver Curwood, 


who has the daring to make a wolf his hero, and 
who combines unmatched experience in the Frozen 
North with the ability to paint a word-picture 
which enables you to see the arctic as he has seen it 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


TORM—terrible and pitiless in its fury —was driving 
off the arctic sea, rushing up over the far edge of the 
earth, and hissing over the pole itself as it tore down 
the shores of Coronation Gulf to empty its venom over 

the great barrens that cap the northern end of the American 
continent. With that storm, the frozen earth was enveloped 
in night. For weeks, there had been no end to the night. There 
had been no sun, no light but the light of the moon and the 
stars and the aurora, for the meridian of the Long Night was 
passed and the darkest of all dark hours had come. Now 
they were Stygian. 

Over the vast ice-fields that rimmed in the earth’s last shore, 
there rolled and thundered a wind brewed of colossal might. 
On the barrens, it swept out, hurling itself with a terrific force. 
It caught up windrows of the fine, shotlike frozen particles that 
were intended for snow and drove them on like canister fired 
from cannon. 

All life had burrowed itself out of reach of its fury. For to 


have faced that storm, with its cold of fifty degrees below zero, 


meant death for any living creature. In their igloos, the Eskimo 
hugged tight; the foxes burrowed under the crust of the barren; 
the wolves curled up in their wallows; the musk-oxen and the 
caribou close-packed themselves for protection, and even the 
big white owls, with their billows of protecting feathers, found 
shelter for themselves among the dunes and upheavals of the 
treeless plains. 
Swift Lightning, all wolf save for that drop of 
dog that had descended to him from Skagen, the 
great Dane of twenty years ago, had sensed but 
little of the fury and pitilessness of the 
storm. For many hours he had lain in a 
sheltering outcrop of snow and rock, sick 
with the pain and weakness of his wounds. 
His big gray body was cut and slashed by 
the fangs of a white-wolf horde he had 
fought. And in his brain the moanings 
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pack that had attacked his own after the killing of the musk- 
oxen in the finger of the plain. In the mental visions that 
thrashed his sick brain, he fought that epic fight over again. 
His jaws snapped weakly. His body quivered. His muscles 
grew tense. And he heard nothing of the storm that raged 
through the weird black night, blasting the northern world with 
its fury. ; 

Close beside him lay Mistik, a huge gray timber-wolf who 
had. wandered far from his southern forests, and who, in the final 
moment of that fight of a few hours before, had saved Swift 
Lightning’s life. They were sheltered in a bit of cavern under a 
scarp of rock and earth and snow. 

Between these two—Swift Lightning, mightiest of the arctic 
wolves, and Mistik, from the big southern timber—there had 
risen a thing greater than the ordinary comradeship of wolves. 
In Swift Lightning, this comradeship could be traced to that 
drop of dog that was in him, his heritage from Skagen, the great 
Dane. It was always there. At times it burned hot and insis- 
tent, and filled him with yearnings which he did not understand, 
and with a loneliness that pulled him mysteriously toward the 
habitations of men. At those times the ghost of Skagen ran 
strong at his side, the Skagen of twenty years ago, who had wor- 
shiped at the feet of white masters and had slept in the warmth 
of white men’s fires. But there was no drop of dog in Mistik, 

who had joined the big white pack when it ranged far down on 
the southern edge of the barrens. In the first days of the famine 
that was now on the land, when Swift Lightning’s monster white 
horde had split up and scattered, Mistik had followed him, be- 
cause Swift Lightning, of all the hundred and fifty beasts of the 
pack, was the only one that was gray. And gray was the color 
of Mistik’s brothers of the southern forests, and he was yearning 
for thém, even as the ghost of Skagen called back through the 
blood of Swift Lightning to the white men’s fires of twenty dog- 
generations ago. 

But Mistik’s forests were near and real. He had left them only 
a month ago, and less than two hundred miles of the treeless 
barren lay between him and the outer rim of them. Now that 
he was no longer starving, but well fed on the flesh of the musk- 
oxen, the desire to return to his swamps and his deep timber was 
strong upon him. Even in the storm he wanted to go. He 
tried to rouse Swift Lightning from the stupor that was like sleep 
and yet was not sleep. He nudged him with his nose. He 
whined. He stood up, staring out from their shelter into the 
black turmoil of the night, wondering why his comrade did not 
get up and stand beside him. But to the urgings that rose 
whimperingly in his throat in the lulls of the wind, Swift 
Lightning made no response. 

Alone in his vigil, Mistik watched the black hours through. 
The storm slashed and shrieked itself out. The thunder of it 
over the vast ice-fields died away; its wailings and moanings 
over the barrens grew softer and more distant until, at last, there 
was left only a whisper of it in the night. In ones and twos, and 
then in constellations, the stars came out. Darkness dissolved 
into starlight, and the mother-of-pearl heart of the sky began to 
glow in a triumphant illumination. And the aurora, as if rejoic- 
ing in the passing of the storm, flung out her glory through the 
heavens, like a dancer flaunting her vivid raiment in the eyes of 
the world. Curling in and out among the stars, twisting and 
writhing in a marvelous and sinuous beauty, she shot her rib- 
bons of gold ‘and orange and pale fire, like the radiant tresses 
of a mighty goddess flirting with the fixed and blazing hosts of 
the firmament. And Mistik, seeing the world change marvelously 
again before his eyes, whined more eagerly for Swift Lightning. 

Swift Lightning, passing slowly out of the shadow of the sick- 
ness in which he had lain, was conscious that somewhere—far 
away—Mistik was calling to him. But Mistik did not perceive 
or understand his effort to answer, the slight tensing of his body, 
the twitch of his ears, his futile attempt to raise his head. Mistik 
went out from the shelter. In the white glory of the night, it 
seemed to him that he could almost smell his forests, and in the 
pictures that came and went in his brain, he saw them just be- 
yond the edge of the starry horizon. In that brain, distance had 
no mile-stones of measurement. One mile, ten, or two hundred— 
every instinct in his body was urging him to leave this alien coun- 
try of the starving white wolves for his own wide forests and 
swamps of plenty, where his brothers ran gray shoulder to gray, 
instead of white to white. Slowly he crossed the narrow strip of 
plain. Twice in that distance of three hundred yards he stopped 
and whined back for Swift Lightning. Twice again in the broken 
tundra he paused—and waited. And, at last, on the edge of the 
great barren that swept out like a sea two hundred miles wide, 


and wailings of the storm were again the tumult of a starving . 
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Mistik sat down on his haunches and howled back across the tun- 
dra a final yearning cry for Swift Lightning. He listened. And 
then, with a whimper in his throat, he turned and headed straight 
into the south. 

Unappalled by that distance of two uundied miles, knowing 
only that his forests lay somewhere across the white and myste- 
rious sea, Mistik was going home. 


It was the half of a full day after the going of Mistik that the 


blinding hand of fever lifted itself from Swift Lightning’s eyes 


and he raised his head once more to comprehend the existence 
of life. Even then, its significance returned to him slowly. 

He sensed, first of all, that the big gray timber-wolf was gone, 
His first whine was for Mistik. He smelled of the wallow in 
which his comrade had lain close beside him, and it was cold= ~ 
many hours cold. 

After a time, he staggered to his feet. He was weak.. He 
stumbled and limped as he went forth from his shelter into the - 
arena of the many dead musk-oxen. Only one lone white wolf 
was there, snarling and leaping at the hungry creatures that were 
preying on the pack’s kill. Swift Lightning took no interest in 
these starving things now. He saw the snowy owls floating like 
ghosts over thé bodies of the musk-oxen and the slaughtered 
wolves; he heard the vicious snapping of their beaks; little red- 
eyed ermines hopped out from under his feet; he saw the wraith- 
like movement of elusive foxes; beyond them he heard the husky 
yapping of others. The white wolf had exhausted himself in his 
vain war against these marauding pests. His tongue hung out. 
He was panting, and he looked hopefully to Swift Lightning for 
assistance and relief. It did not enter into his comprehension of 
things that in the carcasses of the three musk-oxen and the 
twenty-six wolves there was food for all. Not long ago, Swift 
Lightning would have fought as he was fighting for the protection 
of their meat. Now he did not care. He no longer had a desire 
for meat. His world was changed. Fever and sickness.had 
wrought in him a greater loneliness and a greater yearning than 


. he had ever known before, and for many minutes his questing 


- sought about him in the white night for Mistik, the timber- 
wolf. 

He went back to his shelter again and curled himself up in the 
wallow he had made. Never had his inheritance from Skagen, the 
great Dane, pressed upon him more insistently than in this hour 
of his weakness and his aloneness. His whimper was the whimper 
of a dog, and not of a wolf twenty generations removed from dogs. 
He wanted company in his sickness, and yet the white wolf that 
was left had ceased to be company. The drop of dog in his blood 
was like a powerful antitoxin working strangely in the red flood 
of his savagery. It did not trouble him that the foxes and the 
ermines and the white owls were gathering in a host to feed on his 
meat, for even with the foxes he would have made friends when 
the spirit of Skagen was in him. Not until he was hungry and . 
went out to eat did he disturb them at all. He found the last 
trail of Mistik then, and followed it to the edge of the broken 
tundra. There he stopped and sniffed the air. He did not howl, 
for something told him what had happened. The trail was cold— 
and Mistik was gone. 

Again he returned to his wallow. For two days and two nights, 
as the hours would have measured them, he did not go far away. 
He wandered a little in the narrow plain, sniffing the wind for the 
sign it might give of Mistik’s return. The soreness went from 
his wounds and the stiffness from his legs. 

The third day, the wind rose again, and Mistik’s trail was 
smothered in the sweepings of the barrens. After that, Swift 
Lightning went no more to the far side of the tundra, but 
drifted in his aimless questings toward the coast. Each time 
that he was hungry, he returned to the strip of plain that ran like 
a ribbon through the bad lands, and the memory of starvation 
faded from his mind. Flesh covered his ribs again. His mag- 
nificent strength returned. Yet his lonzliness did not leave him, 
and he still sought for the thing which he could not understand 
and which he could not find. 

Then again did the spirit which guides the destinies of the wild 
set its finger upon Swift Lightning, and a strange thing happened. 
He was returning from an aimless journey that had taken him 
twenty miles north and west, and had reached the edge of the 
bad land in the heart of which was the frozen meat, when a sud- 
den change of the wind brought him to the rigid stillness of a 
rock. In that wind came both scent and sound—scent that 
thrilled him, and sound that drove new heat into every drop 
blood in his body. The smell was of man. The sound was of 
howling dogs far away. Instinctively he sensed the Great Peril. 
Through his body his heart pumped the fierce red fire of the wolf 
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ds : Then, slowly, he looked down. Firefly's glowing eyes were watching him steadily from between her yellow fore paws. : 
a a . And something about her talked to him 
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again. His crest rose; in his throat was a sullen growl. For the 
smell and the sound were coming straight from the meat on which, 
for a week, he had fed and grown strong. In the wind he ad- 
vanced, and he came, at last, to the edge of the upheaved tundra 
and looked out into the strip of plain. 

In the vivid starlight he no longer saw the lone white wolf or 
the foxes or the floating owls. Close to where Yapao, the musk- 
ox bull, had fallen was a line of dogs and a long sledge, and be- 
yond that was another string of dogs and another sledge. And 
between these two sledges furred and hooded creatures were at 
work swiftly and excitedly, and the clacking of their tongues 
came to Swift Lightning in a ceaseless chatter. Eskimo hunters 
had found what was left of the dead musk-oxen and the dead 
wolves. And, in this winter of famine, the Great Hunger was 
upon man as well as beast. Never had hunters made a luckier 
find. Upi, the big hunter of his village, was chanting in his joy as 
he cut and slashed at the frozen meat, and the five Eskimos with 
him worked like fiends. With an ax, for which Upi had traded 
his wife to the captain of a whaling-ship earlier in the winter, 
they chopped up the carcasses of the oxen. Now and then one 
of them paused to send the long lash of a whip hissing viciously 
over the backs of the excited and famished dogs. Crouched on 
his belly, safe in the wind, and hardly breathing as he watched, 
Swift Lightning looked upon the spoliation of the meat for which 
he had sacrificed his pack and almost his life. The lone white 
wolf was gone. The owls and the foxes were gone. Only the 
men and dogs were there now. 

Their work was done quickly. In another half-hour, the Eski- 
mos, shouting and cracking their whips, started their teams out 
through the neck of the finger of plain. For a long time, Swift 
Lightning lay on his belly, listening to 
them. After the sound of their whips 
had died away, he could hear their 
wild and exultant shouts, the savage 
and far-reaching pzans Of their joy. 

Not until the last of their voices 
was gone did he go out into the open 
where the meat had been. From some- 
where, the white wolf joined him. The 
foxes slunk back into the edge of the 
plain, and the big owls floated over- 
head again. All that was left were 
the chips of frozen flesh made by the 
cutting of the ax. -Of these, Swift 
Lightning made a last meal. 

It was then that Swift Lightning 
started out slowly and cautiously over 
the trail of the Eskimo hunters. He 
did not call for the white wolf, nor did 
the white wolf follow him. Neither 
desire nor reason directed his move- 
ments. He felt no wolfish rage at his 
Aoss. The footprints of the dogs 


no thought of vengeance on man or 
beast entered into his action. The 
trail held something forhim. It drew 
him on; yet he sensed its peril and was 
cautious. Its lure hypnotized him 


) trary to the instinct which impressed 


fire. His mind was pulled and urged 
, by a series of paradoxical phenomena, 
{the forces that urged: him on being a 
\little stronger than those that pulled 
thim back. For twenty years the blood 
jof Skagen, the great Dane, had lived 
{ in the veins of wolves, yet had it slept 
all those generations, lifeless flotsam 
biding its time for the day of regenera- 
tion, for the birth out of a wolfish 
» womb of the inevitable throwback, and 


followed ia the trail of the Eskimo, he 
 % in many ways, neither wolf nor 
tog. Like some humans “born wrong,”’ 

- was a misfit in the world of which 
twasapart. Not long ago he found 
keen joy in running under the light 
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of the stars and the glow of the aurora. That joy was gone. To- 
night he would have shunned the white wolf-pack even as he 
shunned a closer contact with the peril of men and dogs. No 
mental psychology could have unveiled the mystery of these 
things to him, and yet the brain of a white man—watching him 
knowing the fact of his birth—would have solved easily the in- 
explicable. The heritage of the dog was upon Swift Lightning, 
and his soul was lonely for that thing which it had never known 
and which it could not understand. 

For a long time he followed in the trail, always looking ahead 
and always listening. Now and then he approached near enough 
to hear the howling of the dogs and the shouting of men. Many 
hours Upi traveled with his treasures north and west. A sun 
would have risen and set before he reached his village. 

Half a mile away, on a summit of ice, Swift Lightning heard 
the exultation and triumph of Upi’s home-coming. In the wind 
came the smell as well as the voice of the village. The smell 
he did not like. It was human, and yet like the smell of animals, 
tainting his nostrils and distasteful in his mouth—a potpourri 
of exhalations that freighted the air unpleasantly. It was not 
like the scent that had come from the white men’s cabin on the 
edge of the glacier-slash, and he shunned it, traveling round the 
village to the ice of the sea. 

Now that he had struck the coast, he kept on still westward, 
His vision reached for half a mile over the polar ice, and some 
thing about this ice drew him out upon it. In the glow of moon 
and stars, the great fields lay white and softly glistening, reflecting 
back to the sky a silvery illumination, so that, between sea and 
heaven, there hung a radiant mist of light. It was so quiet that 
the click of Swift Lightning’s toe claws rattled like tiny castanets 


In those seconds, fear and the nearness of death put into Firely 
with a sudden grip of his teeth@ 
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ashe trotted. Frequently he stopped, and he found himself puz- 
ded by the varying of the breath of air that was stirring. After 
atime, he gave up trying to keep in the face of the wind, and, 
because of this, a marvelous thing happened to him. Half a dozen 
miles from Upi’s village, and a mile from the shore, a ghost rose 
up out of the night ahead of him, and he had not smelled it. So 
jlusively did it fit in with the silvery mist that he was close upon 
it before discovery, and he stopped with a sudden, startled snap 
his jaws. 

Oat he saw was a ship—a ghost-white ship, a ship smothered 
jnice, with skeleton arms reaching up tothesky. Never had he 
geen a thing like it before. It was deadly still. It sent him 
sinking back, and swiftly he gathered himself with the wind in 
awide, questing circle. 

Then it came to him—the scent. His eyes blazed with a 
strange fire, for the scent was the scent of the white men’s cabin 
on the edge of the glacier-slash! Yet this that he saw was not 
acabin. It was like nothing that he had ever seen before. Then 
came the finishing miracle. There was light! He saw again the 
yellow, flame-made glow of a sun, as he had seen it in the white 
men’s cabin, and he heard sound—a man’s voice, the howl of a 
kicked dog. Silence fell after that. On the ship, men’s lives 
were guided by the hands of a clock; it was night, and they 
were sleeping. All but the man who had kicl:<d the dog, and 
he was silent. 

Three times he circled round the ship, going ever a little nearer; 
and the third time he squatted on his haunches, and, after a little, 
he threw back his head and sent forth his yearning, ques- 
tioning cry. In that still night it seemed to rise to the farthest 
stars, and the last of it had not left his throat when sudden pande- 


her yellow hair, Swift Lightning helped her the rest of the way 


* pulsed in a sudden, marvelous awakening. 


the strength for a last mighty effort, and she shot once more for the ledge. Two-thirds of her body reached it, and, 
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monium broke loose aboard the ship. A score of Eskimo male- 
miuts answered the cry. Their howls roused the sleeping, and 
the voice Swift Lightning had heard before came again, cursing 
and condemning, and the heart of the malemiut chorus was 
broken by other howls of quick-descending travail and the lash- 
ing of a whip that cut the night like the reports of an automatic. 

Like a cautious fox, Swift Lightning trotted back. All that 
sound held menace—a threat that drove from him instantly 
thought of the thing he had howled at. He did not go hastily, 
but made wide circles as he retreated; and, in making one of 
these circles, his nose struck a trail. He ran over it a step, then 
stopped like a shot. It was in a bit of soft snow sheltered by an 
upheaval of ice, and its scent was quite plain. It was not fox. 
It was not wolf. It was not Eskimo dog. And yet it was dog! 
But the difference between this scent and all other scents that 
he had ever known thrilled Swift Lightning as even the ship had 
not thrilled him. Its mystery held him rigid and still for many 
minutes. He breathed it in deeply. He held his nose in the im- 
prints of the feet that had made it, and his body 
Ahead of 
him, running alone, questing under the cold and brilliant 
skies, was a creature whose existence all at once filled 
his soul with new desire. It crept upon him slowly, in- 
sistently, calling to him, urging him, impinging upon 
him a miracle of understanding. And he fol- 
lowed. . 

The footprints led him back to the land. And 
there, a mile from the ship, there rose up before 
him a grim and ghostly cairn of rocks, and out 
of the cairn a leaden slab on which there was 
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writing. Could he have understood that writing, Swift Light- 
ning would have read: 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF JOHN BRAINE, 
OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
Diep, JANUARY 4, 1915 


“Thus saith the Lord of hosts; 
Consider your ways.” 
Haggai, Chap. i, 5, 7. 


But the cairn and the slab meant nothing to him. They im- 
pressed themselves upon him more than other things, simply 
because the footprints of the creature he was following were very 
numerous about them and their scent was stronger. The snow 
was beaten with them. And here and there were smooth places, 
where Firefly, the collie, had come to lie beside the grave of 


her master who was dead. Only that master, out of the sacred . 


memories that had died with him, could have told what the name 
and the heart of a dog had held for him—for it was a woman who 
had named the collie “‘ Firefly;”’ it was a woman who had given 
her to the man, and thousands of miles away it was a woman who 
was waiting and praying for them—for the one that was master- 
less and the other that was dead. 

Swift Lightning whined. He circled round the cairn, smelled 

of it, and put his forefeet high upon it, so that he could touch 
the leaden slab with his nose. And the dead man’s dog had 
done this. She had raised herself up to the slab many times, so 
that her claw-marks were on the stones and in the snow. Swift 
Lightning found where she had lain beside her master last. There 
were yellow hairs in the wallow, and the scent of it was quite 
fresh compared with the others. Slowly he picked up her last 
trail as it went away from the cairn. It did not return to the 
ship, but headed up the shore. Half a mile away there was a 
paw-beaten spot in the snow where Firefly had stood for many 
minutes, as if in great doubt. Twice, from this point, she had 
set out as if to return to the ship, but each time had changed her 
mind. She went on, straight away from both the ship and the, 
cairn. 
For an hour, Swift Lightning followed her trail, making no 
sharp effort to overtake her—yet he knew that he was drawing 
nearer. It was a wandering trail. It nosed in and out among 
great hummocks of snow and ice, and only in the open spaces 
did it lead out without hesitation, and always westward. Fre- 
quently it was marked by the paw-beaten spots where Firefly 
had stopped. A hunter, knowing the tracks to be the tracks of a 
dog, would have said that she was lost or that she was seeking 
something. For the trail was a questing trail—the trail of a dog 
seeking its master or its home. Three or four miles from the 
cairn, the level of the barren ended at the edge of a mighty deposit 
of glacial ice. Swift Lightning, with his caution and his instinc- 
tive shunning of the sea, would have turned inland, but the col- 
lie’s trail swung in the opposite direction and brought him to the 
very edge of the frozen ocean. Here again it headed westward. 
He quickened his pursuit. The scent of Firefly’s paws was warm 
in the trail now, and he began to trot, and the whine in his throat 
trembled with eagerness as he watched ahead of him. 

And then, suddenly, he saw her. She stood on the crest of 
a little knoll of clear ice not fifty feet away from him when he 
stopped. The glow of the moon and stars seemed to concen- 
trate itself in a spotlight about her. She was standing side- 
ways to Swift Lightning, a slim, beautiful creature, with long 
gold-yellow hair that gave to her body a silken shimmer. 
Her head was poised, listening, watchful, cut like a cameo 
against the sky—and facing the sea. 

Swift Lightning paused. In all his life he had seen nothing 
like this dog from a woman’s home two thousand miles away, 
and even as his body remained as if carven out of stone, the 
yearning of his soul escaped him in a low whine. 

Quick as a flash, Firefly turned her head. He whined again, 
and advanced hesitatingly, as if entreating for an invitation. 
On her pinnacle of ice, Firefly gave no response. Her eyes 
shone. Gold-yellow and shimmering softly, she waited, inviting 
him, luring him, yet making no sound. 

Ten seconds more, and Swift Lightning stood under her, every 
instinct of courtship swelling in him. His crest stood up; he 
pranced as he whined; his splendid head was erect; his body 
seemed moved by springs instead of muscles. His magnificence 
impinged itself upon the beautiful and masterless creature above 
him, and her glowing eyes followed every movement he made. 

Then Swift Lightning heard her low, answering whine. It was 
a whimper of unutterable loneliness, a plea for friendship, an 
answer to his message. 
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Swift Lightning’s heart throbbed joyously. Between him 
and Firefly there lay the steep ten-foot ascent of smooth ice, 
and in his excitement he made an heroic effort to climb it, 
Fiercely he dug his toe nails, and, foot by foot, he scrambled up 
until he was almost at the top. Then he slipped, and, in slip- 
ping, lost his balance and somersaulted to the bottom with a 
force that knocked a grunt out of him. 

He picked himself up sheepishly and looked away. from 
Firefly nonchalantly, as if nothing at all had happened. Then 
he trotted round the end of the ice-hummock, and found where 
Firefly herself had climbed to her pedestal. It was an easy 
ascent. 

When he reached the top, Firefly was waiting for him, flat 
on her belly, her head between her fore paws, and for perhaps 
half a minute Swift Lightning stood over her, not once looking 
down but out over the empty sea. Yet he was seeing nothing, 
looking for nothing. 

There was an almost audible throb of exultation in his body 
in these moments of triumph. It was difficult for him to keep 
his dignity. He wanted to jump and bark and caper about and 
make a fool of himself generally. For a space he held his. pose, 
Then, slowly, he looked down. Firefly’s glowing eyes were 
watching him steadily from between her yellow fore paws. Never 
had he seen .a wolf’s eyes like hers. They were not shifting, 
They looked at him steadily, liquid pools filled with the moon- 
glow. And something about her talked to him. He bent his 
head. His muzzle touched the silken softness of the long yellow 
hair on her neck—and then it touched her nose. A soft sound 
rose in Firefly’s throat. It was answered in Swift Lightning’s, 

Through twenty generations of wolves had Swift Lightning 
at last come into possession of his own. 


It was hours later, still other miles to the west, that Swift 
Lightning and Firefly came to the end of the glacial ice. They 
had not traveled fast, and Swift Lightning had given up all 
thought of leadership. Firefly had quickly dispossessed him of 
that. With the tact and efficiency of her sex in such matters, 
she had assumed, to a large extent, the prerogative of electing 
the trails in which her mate should travel, and Swift Lightning, 
swelling with thé happiness of this matehood, sensed the fact 
that he should not be ungentlemanly enough to argue matters 
with her in these iirst hours of their honeymoon. So where 
Firefly went, he followed. It was a delightful change for him, 
yet instinctively he felt its dangers. For Firefly was as much 
a stranger in this savage world of his as he would have been in 
the alleys of a big city. She was sublimely unconscious of its 
dangers. Sleek and shimmering and beautiful, she had never 
known the pangs of starvation. She did not know that to live 
amid this desolation of ice and snow necessitated the watchful- 
ness of the hunter at every step. Aboard the ship she had 
known only two perils—-the menace of the wild malemiut dogs 
and the “gentlemen in the white jackets’—the polar bears. 
A wounded bear had almost killed her once, and thereafter she 
remembered the white monsters as the most dreaded of all living 
things. But the bear had come up out of the sea, and here she 
was on solid footing. 

She turned at last into the mouth of a giant crack in the 
wall, a crevasse that was like a narrow chasm running to the 
heart of the ice-mountain. Here Swift Lightning made an effort 
to call her back. Instinct told him to avoid these traps. But 
Firefly, after hesitating for a moment, gave him to understand 
that if he did not want to follow, she would go on alone. He 
trotted to her good-humoredly. Yet his presentiment of evil 
did not leave him. He was watchful and alert. The floor of 
the crevasse was like an up-hill trail, and they climbed-steadily 
for two or three hundred yards before they stopped again. The 
moonlight filled the chasm. It glistened on the ice walls and 
the frozen crags towering far above their heads. Its radiance 
between those shimmering walls was the radiance of a pale sun, 
but Swift Lightning was unconscious of its beauty, oblivious of 
the wonder of it. As they stood there, presentiment was giv- 
ing way to suspicion—suspicion to the sensing of a siow and 
approaching reality. He smelled something! When Firefly made 
as if to go on, he whined. There was a new note in that 
whine. It stopped her. It sent her sleek head erect, and, with 
no other sound than that, the electric message sped from Swift 
ong to her, telling her that something was coming up the 
chasm. 

For a full minute they stood without moving, and in that 
minute they heard sound—a swift “click, click, click,” a 
though some one were tapping the ice with a metal rod, and, 4 
moment later, full in their vision came (Concluded on page 116) 
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The ‘Town Where Nothing Ever 


Happened 


HEN, after a gap of eleven years, Vivien saw “Tub- 
by” Brown that brilliant April morning in the busy 
Union Station of a Middle-Western city, he didn’t 
dream that Fate had plucked him by the elbow and 
stood waiting for the answer. 

He recognized Tubby at once—queer to recognize in a flash, 
and from the rear view alone, a man you haven’t seen—that 
you've hardly thought of—since rollicking college days! Yet it 
was unmistakably Tubby Brown, fatter for the eleven inter- 
mediate years, ambling along in a leisurely manner with that 
slightly rolling gait of his, his soft hat tilted a little to one side 
in the old way. 

Yes—the very same Tubby. And, as Vivien beckoned his 
porter and ran after the figure in rolling retreat through the sta- 
tion’s spacious vista, it flashed over him that Tubby’s town— 
what was its name?—was but an hour or so’s ride from this city— 
that peaceful, happy little town where he had once spent part of 
asummer vacation with Tubby the summer after his sophomore 
year when his nerves had already begun their career of more or 
less periodical smash-ups. The little town had proved a sedative 
—nothing ever happened there. Strange that he couldn’t re- 
member its name! 

But there surged up before him, while he was running in pur- 
suit of Tubby, clearly etched pictures of the sleepy public 
square, with its little park of whitewashed trees, the band- 
concerts by moonlight, the steepled court-house, just off one 
corner, dozing in, the sunlight. 

He had all but forgotten it, and, odder yet, had all but forgotten 
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Tubby Brown himseli—the chap who had shared a home with 
him for two months, shared a room during sophomore year, shared ° 
fraternity secrets, youth’s joys and sorrows. 

Life flung people together strangely and flung them apart 
more strangely still. 

Puffing slightly, he gained on the remembered rolling figure. 

“Brownie!” he called. “Tubby Brown!” 

The corpulent figure turned. Yes;. the very same amiable 
round, boyish face, with the same quizzical eyes that couldn’t be- 
lie the good heart that lay underneath them. Strange how a 
man could still: look so much the boy—after eleven years! But 
he must have found Vivien more changed. For he stood, polite, 
waiting, but with the expression of one thinking. 

“Who in thunder— I surely have seen you somewhere’ or 
other, but——” 

“You don’t remember me—Cully Vivien?” 

“Viv! By gum! Who'd have thought of seeing you blow 
through here? Haven’t seen you for a hundred years—not since 
you turned out a full-fledged what d’you call it! You’ve changed 
a lot—hardly knew you. Say, what d’you think of our new sta- 
tion? Some work, eh?” , 

Old Tubby to the life—he whom nature had stamped with ami- 
able contentment by the time he reached college years and never 
after touched to develop or to mar; old Tubby, who could never 
outgrow the feeling that all was queer and futile which passed 
beyond good plain food and plenty of it, comfortable housing, 
kind-heartedness, a niche in your own town and home, and a 
sense of well-being in filling that niche. Rg 
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Vivien had a couple of 
hours before the west-bound 


Tubby had “all the time in 
the world’”—as he always 
did and always would have. 
How restful, after the fraz- 
zling drive of New York, was 
that leisurely luncheon to- 
gether, and the jerky flow ot 
reminiscence! 

“Ever see old Morrison any 
more? Thought he hung out in 
New York—but I guess New York’s 
not very neighborly. Like a neighborly 
place myself. Liked the New York 
shows, though—remember the time we 
went down—” And then more remi- 
niscence. 

Relaxed in his chair, well fed—Tubby 
saw to that—and with recollections al- 
most forgotten threading through the 
smoke of their cigars, Vivien felt some 
of the peace which emanated from 
Tubby Brown seep into his own being. 
# He was sorry when he had to pull out 
his watch. 

“T’ll have to be moving—the limited 
leaves at two-twenty. Better come along to the Coast, Tubby.” 

shook his head. 


limited would leave, and . 


Alma Sparling! He had, that long-ago sum 
of sixteen, standing in a white frock in her 


“Not much on traveling—besides, there's 
the wife.” 

So Tubby Brown was married! Odd—he'd 
never thought of him as married—that is, if he’d ever 
thought of Tubby Brown at all. Tubby was regard. 
ing him with the quizzical light in his eyes. 

“You married?” 

“ No.” 

“Be better off if you were. Staying long on the Coast?” 

“Don’t know. Long enough to try to get hold of myself. Sort 
of frazzled out—overwork. Going to rest.” 

Tubby nodded with the large tolerance of one to whom any 
kind of “blow-up” was a useless, queer, incomprehensible affair. 

“You always did run yourself too hard. Remember the time, 
when we were kids, I brought you out here and patched you up? 
I tell you what—stow away your ticket a while and come on 
down to the little burg with me.” ; 

“Thanks, Tubby; but I couldn’t drop on you that way——” 

“ ‘Drop’ on us be hanged! There’s always an extra bed and 
plenty to eat. Not much doing in the way of excitement, but 
you don’t need much excitement just now. Blue Mound did 
you good once, and it’ll do you good again.” 

Blue Mound—that was the name Vivien had forgotten. Aloud, 
he demurred. 

“But I’ve made plans—— ” 

Tubby laughed with the easy indulgence a man feels toward 
another bound by no demands. No persuading him that a “what 
d’you call it” had any plans that couldn’t be easily broken. 

Three hours later, when they were settled in the Blue Mound 
train—for that is where Vivien, and with anticipations not un- 
pleasant, eventually found himself--Tubby came round to the 
topic of his old friend’s “work.” 

“Last time I heard of you, I chanced to run into a play of 
yours up here in the city. Wanted the wife to go up, but she 
doesn’t care for the theater.” 

“Did you like it?” asked Vivien, wondering whether he’d care 
for the wife who didn’t care for plays. 

“Much as I understood of it,’”” Tubby grinned in answer. 
“You’re a queer duck. What’s it like being a—what d’you call 
it—dramatist?” 

“ «Playwright ’ ’Il do.” 

“Where do you get all your dope?” Tubby’s eyes took on 
their chaffing look. 

“Oh, I look around. And listen. 
thing almost anywhere.” 

Tubby laughed. 

“Well, there’s one place where you won’t dig out any ideas, 
and that’s Blue Mound.” Then, “ Make any money at it?” 

“A surprising lot,”’ admitted Vivien. — 

Another quizzical look, but with an additional quality in it, 
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mer, imagined himself in love with Alma Sparling—a girl | 
father's garden, the sunlight catching in her golden hair a 
as of one thinking: “Oho! More in this queer duck 
than I imagined!” 

“How’s the law treating you?” asked Vivien, in turn 
“Fair enough. The old man left me his practise— 
the wife and the kids will never go hungry. We've got all we want.” 

Yes, thought Vivien; if ever lived a man who looked the part of 
having all he wanted from life, Tubby Brown was the man. Fortu- 
nate, too, if he had a wife of the same mold—among his own acquain- 
tances that kind of woman was scarce. Aloud, he said, 

“T’m hoping your wife won’t want to pitch me out.” 
“Oh, she won’t—she’s as easy-going as I am. She’ll love to see you 


“Why, do I know her?” 

“Of course! Didn’t I tell you? I married Alma Sparling.” 

“* Alma Sparling?’” Vivien puckered his brows. 

“Don’t you remember her? She remembers you. We talked of 
you that time I saw your play.” 

Vivien shook his head. 

“There were so many pretty girls—or was she one of the pretty Blue 
Mound girls?” 

Tubby nodded. 

“The prettiest of °em. Old ‘Chicken’ Sparling’s 
daughter—don’t youjremember? The old brown 
house next the Congregational church—the house 
a the garden and the fancy-bred chickens—you 

Ww. 


Then, all in a flood, as clearly etched as the picture 
of the little town, it came back to Vivien—the garden 
vividly painted with hollyhocks and poppies and 
asters and dahlias and larkspurs; the old brown 
house, dingy for want of paint; old “Chicken” Spar- 
ling (wearing his prenomen as a tribute to his pecu- 
liar hobby; Blue Mound could understand raising 
chickens for Sunday dinners and Saturday profits, but 
to cultivate a feathered aristocracy with the stress 
on the aristocratic part—well, chickens are only 
chickens after all, aren’t they?), old “Chicken” 
Sparling himself, lately of the race-course, before 
his chicken-and-garden period, long-nosed, world- 
seamed but marvelously kind-eyed, and, most 
vivid of all, the girl with the golden hair and gentle 
eyes. Strange! He had forgotten the Sparlings 
entirely, and all at once it was as if they were 
standing before him. 

Tubby was speaking. 

“Say, there’s a man over there I’m handling a 
case for. Mind if I go over and speak to hima 
minute?” 

“No; I don’t mind.” 

As he rose, Tubby stumbled over a case of Vivien’s. 
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“That darned old fiddle! Still lugging it everywhere you go, 
I-see.” 
“No,” smiled Vivien; “this is another one.” 

“Well, the old one certainly earned its rest. By the way, 
Alma doesn’t care much for music of any kind.” 

Left alone, Vivien wondered how he would “hit it off” with 
this hostess who didn’t care for plays or for music of any kind. 
Alma Sparling—so she was Tubby Brown’s wife! 

Alma Sparling! He had, that long-ago summer, imagined 
himself in love with Alma Sparling. And, though until a few 
minutes ago he had forgotten the girl, by just closing his eyes he 
could see her—a girl of sixteen, standing in a white frock in her 
father’s garden, the sunlight catching in her golden hair. He 
could see the unusual repose of manner that had made her differ- 
ent from the other Blue Mound girls—not the assured repose 
born of sophistication, but a simple, guileless kind of serenity, 
like a child’s. And he could see her blue eyes, serene, too, and 
smiling and gentle—he had made some verses about those eyes, 
he recalled, and set them to music; but they were dewy wet the 
day her father, not unkindly, had dismissed young Viv asa 
suitor. Young Viv had thought he was broken-hearted that 
summer day—before he’d forgotten her name! 

Vivien was smiling a little when Tubby returned from his 
client. They reached Blue Mound, climbed into a public auto- 
mobile—no longer the horse-drawn hack of other years—and 
drove through the placid little town which, despite proud Tubby 
pointing out “improvements,” seemed exactly the placid little 
town which, forgotten, had yet so long lain in some pocket of his 
memory. 

It was nearing sunset when they arrived at the Brown home- 
stead—the same old place Vivien had visited as a youth of twenty. 
The elder Browns would not be there now, for Tubby’s father 
was dead and his motker living with a married daughter, but the 
outer aspect of the place was unch2nged. Howit all rushed back! 
The same execrable architecture, with gables and turrets and 
railings, the same mellow, weathered gray paint, the same 
friendly, wide-armed trees of the orchard in the rear. Only one 
striking change—the spread of side lawn where once they had 
played tennis on the turf was now spaded up; a woman in a 
white sweater was discernible there. 

“ Alma’s getting her garden started,” observed Tubby, 

Of course old Sparling’s daughter would have a garden; Vivien 
could almost see the colorful picture which, later, would 4loom 
on Tubby’s spaded-up tennis-court—the flaunting hollyhocks and 
poppies, the lower masses painted in with asters and dahlias and 
larkspurs. 


The woman in the white sweater had seen them. As she moved 


toward them, the level sunlight catching in her uncovered golden 
. hair, Vivien could hardly- keep from exclaiming: “Why, you 
oughtn’t to look like that! You’re not sixteen any longer—you’re 
thirty—a married woman and with two children!” . 
For Alma Sparling—that is, Alma Brown—in figure or featur 
or expression seemed hardly to have changed at all. It was 
extraordinary, almost unbelievable. 
She had had a wire from Tubby, and greeted Vivien with 
charming cordiality, showing the composed serenity he remem- 
bered. At the evening meal, which was the kind of meal you 


would expect to find in Tubby’s house—certainly “plenty to . 
eat” there—the three of them fell into pleasant recollections of . 


old times. Alma even said: 

“T was terribly taken with you, you know. I remember I 
liked the way your hair waved back from your forehead.” 

She smiled gently, as if at her youthful folly, and the two men 
laughed with her. The placidity, the solid contentment of the 
scene to Vivien seemed almost like something tangible in the 
atmosphere hovering over their heads as a benediction. It 
seemed to hover especially over Alma Brown, over her youthful, 
unruffled face, her gentle, smiling eyes, her’easy, tranquil man- 
ner. Vivien, looking at her, wondered if this woman could ever 
get excited or worried or eager about anything, if she could show, 
ever even feel, acute joy or sorrow or longing. No, he decided, a 
woman couldn’t—and. look like that. 

The sense of intensified calm and well-being followed them 
later into the living-room. Alma spoke of Vivien’s success in 
writing plays, and he lightly charged her with not liking plays. 

“No,” she corroborated simply. “Anyway, nothing worth 
while ever comes here.” 

“But the city isn’t two hours away.” 

“T know. A lot of people go up regularly—but I’ve never 


got interested in it. I keep myself pretty busy at home.” 
Kept herself busy! *Vivien felt a sort of indignation toward 
her. For a woman so complacently to ignore the finer beauties of 
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life, deliberately to forego all self-improvement! It wasn’t as 
though she were forced to narrow her vision, for Tubby was 
what he himself would call “ well-fixed” and was the most gener. 
ous person in the world. Was it just plain inertia on her part? 
His memories of the girl with whom he had once imagined himself 
in love didn’t include much as to her intelligence—first love ‘sel. 
dom takes account of intelligence among its attractions. But 
surely no grown woman would voluntarily choose to go on being 
stupid forever. 
“And how do you keep yourself busy?” he inquired, with con- 
cealed irony. 
“Oh, there’s plenty to do—running the house and sewing for 
the children and overseeing their lessons.” 
“But what do you do to amuse yourself?” he persisted. 
There was a shade of indulgence in her smile as she answered: 
“Oh, we talk, and work in the garden, and visit with the neigh. 
bors, and play cards sometimes—we don’t crave excitement, you 
know. We’re not dull—are we, Elmer?’ 
Her husband, glancing over the evening paper from the city, 
grunted in response. a 
“Don’t you ever read—or don’t you care for reading, either?” 
Vivien felt he was being almost rude, but her absolute tran- 
quillity, her satisfaction with her meaningless life somehow exas- 
perated him. a 
“No; I don’t care much for reading, either,” she replied ingen- 
uously. Then, perhaps because something of his feeling was.re 
flected in his face, with a touch of explanation in her voice, She 
added: “My father didn’t wish me to read much. He thought 
that reading stirs up the imagination and doesn’t help make 
people happy..’ 
Later, when Alma had gone up-stairs on some mission con- 
cerned with the little Browns, Tubby, through a haze of ¢i 
smoke, partially satisfied the curiosity which had been building 
up in his guest’s mind. im 
“Yes; Alma’s changed very little in looks,” he said. “And 
you’ll find she’s changed very little on the inside, too—she’s 
just like a sweet, happy child.” rs 
“And you prefer it so?” asked Vivien curiously. wot 
“Of course! I love Alma exac.ly as she is, and I wouldn’t have 
her changed for the world.” 9 
There were many things Vivien would have liked to say-to 
that—expostulations against cheerful, complacent starving of 
the mind and soul. But he didn’t know how to voice his pro- 
tests; besides, Tubby was going on. 
“Then there’s another thing: You know I took Alma as a kind 
of sacred legacy from her father. He was very ill when we be- 
came engaged—the marriage was hastened so as to take place 
before his death. He pledged me to look out for Alma as he had. 
He was absolutely devoted to her, and did me the honor of éi- 
trusting me with her. There were others in this town who coy- 
eted that responsibility, but the old man seemed to like me best.” 
Vivien shot a speculative glance at his friend sitting thére, 
relaxed, in his easy chair. A phrase from the past sounded sud- 
denly in his ears, as surprisingly, as distinctly as though old 
Sparling were there in the room with them and speaking, “You're 
a nice boy—but you’re not the kind to make Alma happy—” 
So Tubby, then, was the kind to do that. Hé-was speaking on, in 
a stilted, jerky way unnaturalin Tubby. 
“Mr. Sparling, you know, wasn’t Alma’s own father. He had 
led a wild, reckless sort of life, following the races and that kind 
of thing, before he married her mother. Then he settled down. 
Said he wanted to try to ‘make her forget.’ He adopted Alma, 
though he knew, in a way, that her mother had. married him 
chiefly to insure her little girl against such things as had scarted 
her own life. By and large, he was the whitest man I’ve ever run 
up against. The mother had had a lot of trouble—real tragedy. 
She was a singer, you know—fairly well known in her day, anda 
beautiful thing—that’s her picture.”” Tubby jerked iis head 
toward a small pastel drawing ii an oval frame hanging on the 
wall as he continued: “But everything went to smash with her. 
Then she married Sparling and died not long after—life had been 
too much for her. Afterward, he came down here with Alma 
and his chickens—picked Blue Mound as just the place 'to’bring 
Alma up in. Her mother, poor thing, had been afraid of life for 
Alma. And he did his best—he was a white chap. He told me 
allthis just before he died. ‘Be good to Alma,’ he said. ‘Life’s 
unfair to women.’’”* +Tubby brought his gruffly stilted speech toa 
close. It was as if he wanted his friend to understand enough, 
once for all, to refrain from awkward questions in the future. 
“Alma and I are very happy,” he added. And then, as if that 
were the epitaph on a buried subject, he began talking about the 
bright prospect for crops in that section. 
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Vivien listened and made answers, but his eyes kept going 
back to the picture in the oval frame. A woman’s head, with 
Alma’s golden hair and a face like Alma’s—only, the eyes gazing 
out so softly tender held a hint of brooding in their morning- 
glory depths, and the lips a hint of sadness, of wisdom, of 
disillusion for all their softly tender smile. A gentle, lovely, 


Vivien felt a hot little hand stealing into his own, as if it simply must have something to hold 


charming face, yet a face that life had touched harshly—younger 
than Alma in years, but, at the same time, infinitely older. 

That night, up in his room, Vivien tried to read in bed, ac- 
cording to his custom, but his mind kept straying from the 
printed words of his book. He thought of old “Chicken” Sparling 
with his bandy legs and seamed face and kind eyes. He ‘thougit 
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of that alluring, sadly smiling face in the oval frame down-stairs. 
What had been her story? Life could be unfair to women— 
damnably unfair! What heritage of sorrow had old Sparling, 
decreeing himself a bizarre existence of flowers and fowls and Blue 
Mound, hoped to fend off from the gentle Alma? “He did his 
best,” Tubby had said. 

Vivien r-membered that Alma hadn’t been allowed the liber- 
ties the other girls enjoyed, hadn’t seemed to mind spending 
most of her time at home with her father. It was on one of the 
rare occasions on which Alma went to a party that Viv had first 
met her. Having met her once, he wanted to see her again—and 
did. He called at her home. The father was present; he hadn’t 
minded that particularly at first; Mr. Sparling appeared inter- 
ested in talking with him, and the boy was of an age to feel flat- 
tered when the father of the girl you want to talk to seems to 
want to talk to you. 

He had shown Viv field-glasses and boxing-gloves and 
other relics of his sporting days, the youth enormously 
pleased and not at all minding that those mild brown 
eyes above the long nose rested on him attentively 
from time to time and seemed to be “taking him in.” 
He had felt that Alma’s father liked him, and he liked 
Alma’s father. 

Then, one evening, he had taken his 
fiddle. Things were different that 
evening. Old Sparling said outright 
that he disliked “fiddling.” Viv never 
took it there again. And as he never 
saw Alma anywhere else—and her 
father always present, too—of course 
he had never been able to play for her. 

But he went to the Sparlings’ again 
and again—whenever he could steal 
away from Tubby and his lively 
crowd. There came the time when he 
discovered the girl’s eyes were like the 
morning-glories which, on the side 
porch, held up their faces to the sun’s 
morninz kiss—the time when he 
secretly wrote verses to her. He gave 
her his ir2ternity pin to wear—youth’s 
ardent declaration. And it was when 
he did this that old Sparling—in 
Alma’s presence, of course—had said, 

“T can’t permit Alma to take your 
pin—to accept jewelry from young 
men.” 

“But—I thought—I hoped——” 

The mild but keenly alert brown 
eyes had smiled, then, 

“You mean you were thinking, per- 
haps, that you’re in love with Alma?” 

Dumb, embarrassed, the youth had 
nodded. Tears were gathering like 
dew in Alma’s morning-glory orbs. 

“But you’re just a boy.” 

Old Sparling’s voice was kind, but not kind enough to keep the 
words from stinging. Through his hedge of embarrassment, Viv 
had blurted out something—words strange and unexpected—to 
the effect that, when he was through college, he hoped- —— 

Old Sparling heard him through, Alma standing there with her 
troubled face and wet eyes; then he said: 

“No, Viv. You’re a nice boy—I don’t wonder that Alma likes 
you. But her heart’s not stirred enough to do her any hurt, and 
neither is yours. I’m glad of that, for you’re not the kind that 
would make her happy.” 

“But, Mr. Sparlin ‘4 

Old Sparling stopped him. 

“Strange as it may seem to you, I know more about this than 
you do. You go back to college, and before the year’s out, you'll 
have found some one else just as pretty as Alma. And by the 
time you’ve graduated, you’ll have mighty near forgotten her.” 

Despairingly, Vivien had turned to the girl, but she just stood 
there with her head drooping like a bruised blossom. No hope 
that she would ever make a move against her father’s decree. 
He had thought himself broken-hearted that summer day— 
before he’d forgotten her! 

_This is what Vivien remembered as he vainly tried to read 
himself to sleep in Tubby Brown’s guest-room. Would he have 
come to Blue Mound, he wondered, had he known Alma Sparling 
was his friend’s wife? Then he smiled at his own question. Of 
course. Why not? That had been a boy-and-girl affair, as 


quickly over as quickly begun. The old man had been right— 
he had forgotten her name, and the woman who had smiled go 
serenely at him this evening surely showed no signs of a blighted 
heart. Did she even recollect that scene in the garden? He 
doubted it. 

But he was to discover himself mistaken about that. It was 
the second evening of his visit, 
The three of them sat again in 
the cosy living-room. Vivien ad- 
dressed some remark to Alma, 
calling her “Mrs. Brown.” 

She looked up from her sew- 
ing rather reproachfully. 

“You used to call me ‘Alma.’” 

“T’d like to still—if you don’t 
mind.” 


- “Of course I don’t mind.” She went on reminiscently, “Do 
you remember the time you gave me your fraternity pin and 
papa wouldn’t let me wear it?” 

“T remember.” 

“T cried for a week,”’ she said. 

Tubby looked up interestedly. 

“See here,” he said, with the chaffing expression in his eyes: 
“Seems a lot went on I missed. What did go on?” 

It was Alma who answered. She didn’t lose a stitch in her 
sewing—what a pretty, domestic picture she made, her golden 
head bent over some cambric trifle—as she said tranquilly: 

“Oh, I had a frightful crush on Viv—I thought he had roman- 
tic eyes, besides the adorable way his hair grew back. Fapa 
said I’d get over it. But I didn’t think so then.” 

“But he was right,”’ Vivien said. 

“Of course,” said Alma smilingly, without looking up from her 
stitching. 

Tubby gave a good-natured chuckle. 

“You ought to do a play on puppy-love, Viv,” he said. “It’d 
be a scream.” 

Vivien, relaxed in his comfortable chair, replied he didn’t feel 
as though he’d care if he never did a play again. In truth, the 
quietude. of this abode, physical and spiritual, seemed to be 
stealing into his blood. . 
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It was a day or so 
afterward that he 
got out his violin. 
He was “loafing” at 
the house, and felt 
free to indulge in 
music, because Alma had gone to her afternoon 
bridge club. So, in his room, he took his 
treasured instrument from its case and set 
P about enjoying himself. Snatches of this and 
that, then improvisations—embroidering tones to fit his mood. 
There are many who love music for the sake of the music alone, 
but to Vivien it was an ecstasy because of the feelings in him- 
self, the dreams, and the enchantment evoked by.the flow and 
ebb of sound. He loved the music he made because the dreams 
he put into it came back to him in dreams undreamed-of. 


stairs, somewhat to his dismay he saw Alma sitting in the lower 
hall. Her inevitable sewing was in her hands—Alma was the 
kind of woman who always has her fingers busy with something 
or other but her fingers were idle. 

“T didn’t know you were back,” he began apologetically. “I'd 
no idea I was racketing so long.” 

“Tt wasn’t a racket,” she said. 

“But I understood that you don’t care for music.” 

She turned her face to him and showed a pucker marring her 
usually serene brow. 

“T don’t know—quite,” she answered hesitantly. “You play 
beautifully—but it’s somehow upsetting.” 

Vivien smiled. 

“T don’t play especially well according to critical standards— 
but your saying it was upsetting is as great a tribute as I 
ask. 

He looked at her with curious interest. She was gazing out 
the window with a half-troubled kind of abstraction. He couldn’t 
help feeling a certain gratification that his fiddling had stirred 
her somewhat—a woman he’d thought incapable of any such 
stir. He couldn’t help asking, 

“How was it ‘upsetting,’ as you say?” 

Without looking at him, she replied: 


When he finally put away his instrument and descended the . 
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88 The Town Where Nothing Ever Happened 


“T don’t know. It just seemed, listening, that I wanted to cry 
or do something—almost that I was crying inside.” 


“What strikes me as odd,” he said, “‘is, if you respond to music - 


that way, you should dislike it so much.” 

“TI don’t think I ever said I dislike it,” she returned, speaking 
slowly, almost as if thinking aloud. “It’s just that I’ve never 
become interested in it.”” She came back to her chair and seated 
herself, but didn’t pick up her work. “I’ve heard very little 
music, you know—nothing beyond the church choir and popular 
songs and ragtime. I never dreamed—”’ She broke off, hesi- 
tated, then added, “Besides, my father never cared for music, 
and never encouraged me to care for it.”’ 

“That’s all wrong!” exclaimed Vivien, bis ardor for all art and 
for what art can do overriding his respect for whatever motives 
may have prompted old Sparling’s procedure. ‘Music is a di- 
vine agent which plays upon us human instruments, bringing 
out things in us that otherwise we’d never know existed. Surely 
a power that gan make us ‘cry inside,’ as you put it, shouldn’t be 
despised.” 

“But why should we.cry—if there’s no reason for crying?” she 
asked practically. 

“Why?” He looked down at her, taking in her smoothly 
gleaming hair, her softly rounded throat filmed in its white-lawn 
collar, her quiescent hands, her whole quiescent attitude, and a 
sort of impatience surged up in him. 

“Why?” he repeated, beginning to pace up and down the hall. 
“Why are we endowed with thoughts and feelings instead of 
living as the oysters do, lethargic and insensate? ‘ Why do 
we have hearts that yearn and sing and ache and break? To 
stow away in a hidden cranny of our frames and never use? No! 
We are given celestial harmonies to play upon them—stars in 
heaven, snow on mountain peaks, grasses waving on the plain, 
the song of summer rain and rushing wind. That’s nature; but 
God went further than this—he gave us art, which simulates 
nature and attains the same divine end. Poetry, painting, music! 
You ask me the ‘why’ of music? Well, I’ll tell you why. Music 
charms us to sleep, stirs us to pity, melts us to love, lifts us to 
the gods!” 

He came to a pause and stood staring down at her who stared 
back at him now with a fascinated kind of gaze. Something 
in the quality of her expression gave him an odd excitation— 
the feeling that comes to a man who, looking at an unawakene‘l 
woman, first wonders what she’d be like could she be awakened. 


“See here,” he said, with a chaffing expression 


in his eyes: “Seems a lot went on I 


missed. What did go on?” 


Then, half catching his own sensation, he inwardly derided bi; 


folly, and smiled an apologetic smile. 

“That’s music!” he said, in a different, a rueful tone. “TI get 
violent, sometimes, when I try to ride the winged steed of High 
Art. Forgive me.” 

“It was very interesting,’ said Alma slowly. Then she rose, 
“T must go out now and see how supper’s getting on. © Will 
you excuse me?” 

“Very interesting!” ‘How supper’s getting on!’ What a 
woman! Vivien resolved never to be tricked into discussing 
music with her again. 

But he didn’t carry out that resolve. That very evening, 
he chanced to see an advertisement in the evening paper from 
“thecity.” A contingent from the Metropolitan Opera Company 
on a post-metropolitan tour of the provinces were in the city 
that week. “Tristan” the next night. He remarked to Tubby 
he thought he’d run up to town; he wanted to purchase some 
small remembrances for the little Browns and would stay over 
for the opera. 

“You can catch the eleven-forty-three back,” Alma put in. 

She was looking very young and dainty and sweet, sitting 
with her work in the glow of a shaded lamp. A little thought- 
ful frown gathered about her eyes. 

“T wish the laundress wasn’t coming to-morrow—” she began 
tentatively. 

“Why?” asked the husband. “It’s her regular day, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but”’—she hesitated a second— ‘“‘I’d like to go up to 
town with Viv.” 

“Shopping?” ‘queried the husband. 

“No.” A faint flush colored her cheeks, which was unusual 
in Alma. ‘I'd like to hear the opera.” 

Tubby stared at her in astonishment. She answered his look 
with heightening color and a little flurry of explanation. 

“T’ve just been thinking perhaps I’ve made a mistake hearing 
so little music—good music.” 

How pretty she looked saying that! 


Vivien felt a sudden, : 


warm surge toward her;- he was glad that Tubby, instead of 
laughing or being derisive or asking questions that would be 
hard for her to answer, even to herself, said sympathetically: 

“Of course if. you want to hear some music, you shall. I’m 
glad you want to go—it’ll do you good. And there’s no reason’ 
for letting the Jaundress tie you at home. 
tagging along—will you, Viv?” 


Viv won’t mind you 
(Continued on page 121) 


“Go North,’ 


’ ships from the Bering Strait to the mouth 


A New Frontier for 


Our New Pioneers 


HREE young men stood on the 

arctic floe, facing the unknown. 

Behind them, fifty miles back 

over the white sea-ice which 

they had crossed, lay the northern coasts 

of Alaska; to their right and left was ice— 

floating, turning, crushing, upridging ice, 

with leads of green water between. The 

three young men knew the ocean region 

behind them; they had just traversed it on 

foot; three other young men had just trav- 

eled it with them—their supporting party— 

who had now turned back to land. Many 

other men, explorers and whalers, also knew 
the sea behind them and to the right and 
left; for, at certain seasons, the currents 
keep open a lane of water close to the 
north Alaskan coast, and almost every 
year there is some sort of passage for 


of the Mackenzie River on the Cana- 
dian arctic shore. 

But no one knew the regions which the 
three young men faced. Upon every 
map which had been published up to 
that year of 1914, the space before them 
lay white and blank, unmarked by coast-line or contour-depths. 
“The Unknown Region,” men called it—a mighty expanse more 
than a million square miles in extent. 

We of the southern world of course had heard before of men 
starting into the unknown of the north; but, learning of them, 
we had learned always of the completeness of their equipment 
and supplies to sustain them during every step of their proposed 
expeditions—their scores of dogs and many sledges, their tons 
of pemmican, canned food, and oil. 


Vilbjal Seef. 


By Edwin 
Balmer 


But, compared with any previous expedi- 
tion into the far north, these three young 
men were without supplies. For the three 
of them, they had one sledge, six dogs, a 
rifle each and one extra for the whole party, 
rifleeammunition, two sextants and pris- 
matic compasses, barometers and _ ther- 
mometers, and other scientific instruments. 
They carried bedding and some spare cloth- 
ing; also they had then on their sledge food 
for perhaps a month. But their determi- 


months, exploring that unknown arctic 
region; and to do it, they purposed living 
“off the country”—the polar-ice pack 
where, in the past, so many men had per- 
ished of starvation. .Their leader was an 
American, Vilhjalmur Stefansson—of Ice- 
landic family, to be sure, but born in Mani- 


© 
aoa Towa and of Harvard. His companions 
were men of about twenty-eight and 


twenty-five—Storker Storkersen and Ole 


who has shown that Andreasen. Stefansson, who already had 


Sacco tere been five vears in the far north, living off 


the land as he went about his explorations, 
had come to do what he now was about to attempt; Storkersen 
and Andreasen had been trapping on the Canadian coast, and 
were the only men whom Stefansson could find who, for love or 
money, would volunteer to accompany him over the polar sea 
north into unexplored areas without supplies and with the inten- 
tion of depending upon forage for their living. 

Their start involved far more than merely the fate of the 
three of them and their six dogs, far more, even, than the knowl- 
edge and value of any new lands which they might — 


nation was to go on a journey of several - 
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90 ‘f%JSo North, Young Man!” 


termed a critical pvint in the public ceasing 
attitude toward all travel and toward 
all living in the north, because, 
from that start, those three 
went on to even more than they 
had planned, and re- 
turned safe and sound. 
Something of what that 
start and that return, 
together with the other 


Doctor Rudolph Anderson, the companion of 
Stefansson in his 1908-1912 explorations, at 
work during a brief visit to Herschel Island 


To be an American has that the inhabitants could not 


of men formed by frontier That land was then north of 


One of Stefans- 
son's compan- 
ions in Arctic 


costume 


edges of civili- 
zation, men 
made to be 
pioncers -in the 
empty _ places. 
When our gen- 
eration began to 
see the vanish- 
ing of the range 
and the home- 
steading of the 
last great tracts 
of free land, the 
fact affected us 


pean gy oa A home and garden in Skagway, which refutes the popular idea of the 


before we could ‘ rigor of Alaska’s climate 


That start marked what might be feel the physical constrictions. We were 


to be something which we had 


been—something freer and finer, many 


of us felt, than we might ever 
beagain. We felt we were aging 
as a nation, and settling down, 

“Westward,” says 
the old aphorism, 
“westward the course 
of empire takes its 
way,” and this has 


course for so long that 
many people have be- 


think of extending 
only in the direction of 
the longitudes. But 
here and there were 
men who, when the 
West was filled, began 
quickly to think of the 
future frontiers in 
terms of latitude— 


tudes north. 

North? The direc- 
tion calls up prejudices 
to people who are un- 
familiar with the 
north. It has always 
been so. 

It seems incredible to us now 
that people in the past could 
have taken such an attitude 
toward regions north of themas, 
for instance, the Romans took 
toward Europe north of the 
Alps; but the historian Tacitus, 
writing in the early years of the 
Christian era, has recorded the 


work of Vilhjélmur opinion prevailing in Italy nineteen hundred years ago in regard 
Stefansson, means _ to the valleys of the Rhine, the Danube, and the Elbe—‘“‘a land 
to Americans, is the sub- hideous in landscape, repellent in climate, saddening in mood and 
ject of this article. in aspect,” altogether so undesirable, indeed, that Tacitus argued 


possibly have come there from 


meant to be one of a race any other part of the world but must have sprung up there. 


the prevailing civilization. 


life. men whose most Pass seventeen hundred years and to this hemisphere at the 
characteristic impulse has end of the French and Indian war, when England had conquered 
been ever to extend the most of the French possessions in the Western world, including 


Canada and the 
island of Guade- 
loupe. Of course, 
everyone knows 
where the three. 
million, seven 
hundred and 
forty-five thou- 
sand square 
miles of Canada 
lie; but the aver- 
age person re- 
quires a few 


Guadeloupe. 
Between Porto 
Rico and the 
coast of Vene- 
zuela is a chain 
of small islands 
called the Lesser 
Antilles; near 
the middle of 
this chain is a 
mountainous 
isk—area, 688 
square miles; 
population, 
182,112. That is 
Guadeloupe. 
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Alaskan reindeer, the raising 
of which for meat, milk,. 
leather, and draft purposes 
is an important and con- 
stantly growing industry 


Now, it simply staggers the 
mind to be asked to believe 
that the statesmen of England 
—whose soldiers then had con- 
quered and held Canada from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
as far as the shores of Lake 
Superior—could possibly have 
considered a tiny speck in the 
southern seas as valuable and 
desirable as the immense dominion of 
Canada; but the fact is that, after 
England had conquered both Canada 
and Guadeloupe and had the choice of 
returning one to France and keeping 
the other, a strong party in England 


Musk-oxen—meat-, leather-, and wool-yielding 
animals of the future 


Now come to years within the mem 


before the turn of the century, twenty (Continued on pose 2 36) 


A cozy win- 
ter evening 
an the tar 
north 
argued for giving up 
Canada and keeping 
Guadeloupe. 

Skip another hun- 
dred years to 1867, 
when Seward negoti- 
ated the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia, 
and when our govern- 
ment was bitterly 
assailed for throwing 
away seven million dol- 
lars for “a lump of ice.” 
Barely half a century 
has passed since then, 
and we have hardly be- 
gun to develop the 
southern areas of “‘Sew- 
ard’s Folly,” but now 
we would not sell the 
land back for a hun- 
dred—or a_ thousand 
times—seven millions. 
ory of most of us, just .. 
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By Samuel Merwin 


Illustrated by 
Howard Chandler Christy 


Ss: j ENRY CALVERLY, of an incon- 
ae ned H stant and erratic nature, but 
possessing marked musical and literary talent (as 
a youth he published a volume of short 
sketches that was highly acclaimed), 
was brought up in the Chicago suburb 
of Sunbury. Here he was associated 
with Humphrey Weaver, a man of an 
inventive turn of mind, in the ownership 
of a weekly paper. When twenty- 
one he married Cecily Hamlin, the 
daughter of an American adventuress 
who later became the wife of ex-Senator 
Watt. Shortly after this, Madame \ 
Watt, as she was called, murdered her 
husband! during a violent altercation. i 

. Cecily, the sole witness of the tragedy, ii 
was so overcome at the trial that Henry 
abducted her. They were discovered 
after a fortnight; the trial was resumed, 
but Cecily died a few weeks later. “ 
Madame Watt was acquitted and went 
to live in a lonely spot on Lake Michi- 
gan. Henry served six months in the 
penitentiary for obstruction of justice. 

He then disappeared for some years but final- 
ly turns up in a small Mid-Western city under ° 
the name of Hugh Stafford, and obtains work 
on a newspaper. At the office, his eccentric 
behavior and absent-minded manner arouse 
the interest of Mr. Hitt, who has charge of the 
paper’s “morgue.” 

Henry’s career on the paper is short, for he 
writes an indiscreet interview with the mayor. 
But his ability is recognized, and Mr. Listerly, 
the publisher of the paper, assigns him to write 
a biography of James H. Cantey, who was a 
power in the city, and whose estate owns, among other valuable 
properties, the newspaper. 

This news creates consternation among some of. Cantey’s former 
associates—Tim MacIntyre, the mayor; O’Rell, manager of County 
Railways; Qualters, attorney for the Painter interests, and Amme, a 
lawyer for the Cantcy estate. They resolve to stop Henry, but he goes 
the next day to the Cantey home and meets the younger daughter, 
Miriam, who has been her father’s confidant. She is an invalid and 
unable to walk. , 

Miriam gives Henry a strong box containing her father’s private 
papers, and shows him a letter to her left by Cantey, in which he 
requests that his biography shall be perfectly frank and sincere and 
spare no one. Henry enthusiastically agrees with this idea, and sets 
to work. MacIntyre and his friends continue their plans to oust 
Henry from the project. Meanwhile, he has returned the box and 
announced his intention of giving up the biography. He and Miriam 
areinlove. He tells her who he is, but not the tragic episode of his past. 
Miriam begins to get better, and Henry announces their engagement. 

* Madame Watt dies, leaving her fortune to Henry, but he declares he 
will not touch it. . 


Eventually he decides to devote it to a fund to assist released con- 


victs. He then becomes an advertising writer, but the creative fever 
seizes him, and he begins a book which describes, in almost epic 
form, the development of the West. Miriam’s sister takes her to 
California, out of Henry’s way. The girl gets much better and returns 
home, taking matters into her own hands. The biography has been 
given to Hitt, but he, seeing Henry’s manuscript, asks a release from 
Miriam, who puts all her father’s private papers in one packet and 
sends ae by Mr. Hitt to Henry. 


i 


XXXVII 


OF CALVERLY’S CALLERS, THE LIBRARY AT THE TOWN CLUB, 
AND MELODRAMA 


ALVERLY had two callers ori Sunday—one late in 
the afternoon, the other early in the evening. The 
first was Mr. Hitt, with a parcel. ; 

Henry—in his shirt-sleeves, hair in wild confusion, 
thumb and first two fingers of his right hand stained with ink— 


put the parcel vaguely in a corner by the wash-stand, and talked 


radiantly of his book. : 
“T’ve just been figuring up,” he cried, “and it runs over thirty 
thousand words! You’ll admit that that’s tearing it off.” 
Hittie tried to smile. 
“But are you getting any rest?” he asked. ; 
“Yes; I sleep. Oh, I dream a lot! You know—all tight. 
But it’s worth it. God—to feel its power!” 
Hittie sat on a stiff-backed chair, studied him, glanced down 
at the parcel, finally indicated it with a movement of head and 


eyes. 
“Henry,” he said, “Miss Cantey asked me to put that safely 
in your hands.” 
Henry caught this, settled back in his chair, paled. 
““*Miss—Miss Cantey?’” 
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“Lhaven't been able to put the story quite together, Miss 
Cantey. It's an extraordinary circumstance.” She was re- 
lieved to see him smile at this point. “Apparently Mayor 
MacIntyre himself broke into Mr. Calverly's room™ 


| CLUB, 
Hittie bowed. They were still for a long moment. Then 
Henry said, 

“Did she—say anything?” . Hittie shook his head. 

“T've been thinking of you,” said Hittie, feeling very clumsy, 
‘ad—well, of her. I wish—you’ll let me say this, Henry: 
I wish you could feel like communicating with her.” He was 
alking at the young man’s rigid back. It was difficult. But he 
pressed on. ‘“‘One thought comes up: Her wealth—well, 
naturally, it must have stood in the way, as you saw it.” He 
hought Henry stirred a little, and quickened his speech. “But 
mow—it would be false pride, my boy. You’ve thrown away a 
jortune that was as clean as most. Have you—seen the News 
lsmorning, Henry?” 

Calverly shook his head. He didn’t turn. Hittie sat a little 
manger, then rose and picked up hat and stick. Calverly heard 
tim, and turned. He was white. 
| “Can’t you see how I’m fighting for her!” he cried. “It’s 
sk—or Providence—that the old power has come back to 
up me. But I’d have to fight, anyway. It’s everything or 
potting now. In a day or two more, if I can just keep this 
ace up, I’ll have all the introductory story as I want it—as it’s 
st to be. Then do you know what I’m going to do? Go 
Might to New York and make Guard read it. I wired him 


this afternoon, a night message. Then—if he takes 
it—if he thinks it’s a real book, and advances mon 
—you know, backs me, so I’ll feel that I’m a going 
concern again—I’ll come back and ask to see her.” 

There was a ring in his voice. He was really a 
rather bewildering young fellow. Hittie, hesitating 
a little, moved to the door, then out into the hall. 
Calverly followed, took his arm, suddenly shy. 

“How—” Hittie waiced. “How did ‘she seem 
to be?” 

“Oh, much better. She is walking now.” 

It took Calverly a long moment to get this news 
well into his mind. 

“Do you know what’s in that package?” 

Hittie shook his head. And Calverly 
let him go then, went back, locked him- 
self in, and broke the seals. For a long 
time—one or two hours—he pored over 
the note-books and other private papers 
of Jim Cantey. Though during much of 
the time he sat staring at nothing, lost 
on a wild sea of pure feeling. Why had 
she sent them? Why? 

There were moments when he asked 
himself seriously if he could stand the 
painful ecstasy they brought him. His 
brain seemed blinded, deafened. He tried 
turning back to his work, but literally 
threw up his hands. He carefully tied up 
the Cantey papers, locked them in the 
closet, and, hat in hand, went down-stairs. 

A tall, slender man was strolling along the 

path toward the steps. He now recognized 

’ Oswald Qualters and stopped dead. Qualters 
at least had the grace not to offer his hand. 
He stood quite at ease, said: 

“Hello, Calverly! I was just going to look 
youup. I need your advice. You know all 
about books.” 

“No,” Henry replied truthfully, eying 
him; ‘I don’t.” 

“But you know something. Going any- 
where in particular?” 

Henry didn’t want to lie to the man. He said: 

“No. I—I’m a little tired.” 

“Out for the air,eh? Tell you what—stroll over to 
the Town Club with me. Have a bite to eat, if you 
feel like it.” = - 

Calverly hesitated, then, without any definite reason, 
went. The man had, from their first encounter, engaged 
his interest. One oddly detached thought flitting 
through his mind was that this very Oswald Qualters 
wouldn’t serve badly at all in a study of financier types. 
He was more an adroit, lawyer-minded manipulator than a 
promoter or builder, but the West had known such. So Henry, 
as they walked and later ate a pleasant little supper in the huge 
club dining-room, took the man in, felt his mettle. 

“T’ve got to go over the club library,” said Qualters. ‘‘That’s 
my trouble. Why should a club have a library, anyway? 
There are three good ones in town. We can’t compete. Think 
I’ll chuck most of it out. Keep the cyclopedias, atlases, alma- 
nacs, and things, and label them ‘bet-settlers.’ Then buy a lot 
of detective stories and truck for bed-reading. Put those around 
handy in the sleeping-rooms. And perhaps a department of books 
about the city—history, manufactures, all that. Wouldn’t that 
about cover the possibilities?” 

Henry thought it would. 

Qualters’ talk veered around. 

“We’ve treated you pretty rotten here, haven’t we? I should 
think you’d loathe the place. Decent of youtostayon. We're 


not so bad—run about the average—but we got you all wrong, _ 


from the start. Why don’t you come into the club here? Good 
way to meet the men on their human sides. Do them good 
to know you. You see, we’re all business. Your kind scares 
us to death. Hello—here’s Bob Listerly! Come over, Bob! You 
know Mr. Calverly.” And, later, this: 
“T’m motoring down the state to-morrow. Why don’t you come 
along? I’ve got to‘stop off and cheer up our poor souse of a 
mayor: Then on down to Senator Painter’s. He’s got a fine stock 
farm. Great show-place. Got to work? Well, as you like. If 
you feel to-morrow morning that you’d like to ride, call me up. ' 
Glad of your company. I shall hardly get away before noon.” ° 
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Qualters, stepping briskly up-stairs to the card-room, left his 
debonair good humor behind. He stood in the doorway, very 
grave. Harvey O’Rell, lounging in there, came quickly out. 

“T saw him here with you, didn’t I?” asked O’Rell. 

Qualters nodded crisply. 

“Any results?” 

“Progress.” 

“Will he go down to the senator’s with you?” 

“Probably not. You’d better keep pretty quiet until you 
see me again.” 

O’Rell flashed a questioning eye at him. Then said, 

“Miriam is back, isn’t she?”’ 

“Ves; she’s back.” 

“Have they met?” 

“Not yet. But they will.” 

“Has she gone into the safe again?” 

. “Yes. But be quiet, Harvey. No more of that rough work.” 

“But God——” 

“Tt has come down to capturing the man himself. I’m afraid 
you'll have to leave it to me. When is the County Railways 
meeting—Friday?” 

“No; Wednesday.” 

“And her birthday?” 

“Tuesday. We have something less than forty-eight hours, 
Qualters. When is Amme to see her?” 

“To-morrow evening.” 

“He'll fail.” 

“Almost certainly.” 

“‘ And there’s no other influence we can bring to bear on her.” 

“None. She has broken with her sister.” 

“You figure that she’ll dismiss Amme and turn to Calverly? 
I see.” 

“And then Calverly will have to turn to some one—possibly 
to me, possibly not.” 

With which, Mr. Qualters went away as briskly as he had 
come. 

Qualters’ oddly precise information came from within the 
Cantey household. In the casual course of managing the in- 
tricate and enormous business and political interests of Senator 
Painter, a large detective agency was employed around the 
calendar. The senator had, for a generation, pinned his faith to 
the Pickerings. The black-haired up-stairs maid who had 
attended Miriam Cantey since her return from the West was 
William Pickering’s private secretary. 

Life is more primitive than fiction. The facts, probably, lie 
closer to what we choose to call melodrama than to our subtler 

ces. 


XXXVIII 


IN WHICH THE LOCAL NAPOLEON UNDERTAKES SOMETHING IN THE 
NATURE OF A RETURN FROM ELBA 


Mayor Tm was undergoing a severe but swift treatment for 
inebriety. A few days more and he would be sent back to what 
he was in the habit of referring to as his “work.” Qualters found 
him, a wan, utterly empty figure of a man, sprawled on a couch 
on a glassed-in roof, with flower-boxes all about and canary- 
birds trilling overhead, and thought whimsically of Napoleon 
at St: Helena. 

“Well, how’s it going?” he asked, lightly enough. : 

The mayor raised himself on an elbow, ran a shaking hand 
through straggling hair. , 

“Oh, well enough. They’re most through with me. How’s 
things going up there? -That’s what I want to know.” 

Qualters thoughtfully took in the weak, vain face, the nerve- 
shaken body, the disorderly dress of the city’s chief executive. 
He spoke crisply. 

“Just at the moment, pretty badly. Miss Cantey is back 
and won’t renew the trust. She has turned all those papers 

- over to Calverly again.” 

The mayor’s eyes wavered up from the carpet. 

“Well, you can do something about that, can’t you?” he 
cried, in a weak, husky voice. 

“T think so.” 

“You think so! Well, by God, that’s cool!” 

“The annual meeting of the County Railways comes Tuesday. 
After that, we’ll have some idea of where we stand. Get a 
rough idea of how to approach the Cantey National Bank meet- 
ing next wéek. Even if we should have a bad week or two, it’ll 
work out, Tim. Don’t. lose your head altogether. As it is, 
you’re my only real worry. You're such a hopeless fool.” 


had lost heart. But that was mainly, after all, because® 


The mayor sat up now, swung his slippered feet over thegaama 
of the bed. : 
“That’s an insult,” he said. 
Qualters—you, nor Senatcr Painter—none of you 
“Tt isn’t so bad as it sounds, Tim. Miss Cantey could nage 
handle the smallest details of the Cantey estate.” a 
“But that fellow?” 
“Calverly? He’s worse. He’s a genius. He’d be comingl 
Harvey or me for advice the second morning.” 
“But if he publishes——” 
“Publish? What? Where? He can’t start any muck-rakingg 
the News. Bob’s safe. And you know who controls the Ham 
There’s nothing else that counts. No; you’ve got to let mega 
tect youin my own way. There’s nothing you can do. 
to stay right here until you hear from me. And keep still# 
Qualters left then, got into his limousine, rolled smog 
on down the state toward the senator’s country home. Towa 
doze Tim MacIntyre, keep him sick with fright, seemed toum 
the safest method. It had worked fairly well up to the preg 
And with the liquor boiled out of him, Tim wouldn’t, at am 
be crazy. With some sort of mental attitude patched up foram 
something to take the place of courage, a partial restoratign 
his great, sometimes rather amusing vanity, perhaps they @m 
all bluff it out together. = 
All the way down to the senator’s, he ruminated omm 
problem. But made no progress whatever. # 
He told Senator Painter that things were coming qi 
smoothly enough. Some curious little personal problems, 3m 
quired delicate handling. He was dwelling a little on thea 
of having Mayor MacIntyre impeached. It would be gaa 
enough to do. Discredit him and his whole machine, then 
up a good, respectable figurehead at the next election and Samm 
the city.. It would cost about a hundred and twenty thouga™ 
he said, but was a necessary preliminary to breaking filam 
the old Cantey machine and swinging the state in solidly Bem 
that eminent favorite son, Senator Painter. 5 


“You can’t insult me, Ogi 


As regards Mayor Tim, Qualters was the victim of a mislead 
impression. The mayor wasn’t so sick as he looked. He haga 
had much food for a week, and he had been dosed with powem 
drugs. Then, merely to lie abed a few days robs the cheek ofa 
color and the eye of its luster. He was weak, yes. Whim 
doubtless explains why the full force of Qualters’ revelaiii™ 
didn’t reach him until some few minutes after that adroit attornmmamm 
had gone. Th. 

It is true that Tim MacIntyre had drifted into a stateume 
serious demoralization. He was a thief and a drunkard. Bie 


was a drunkard. And by now they had removed very neal 
the last traces of alcoholic poisoning from his system. P 
He sat for a long time on the edge of the cot—until anotlly 
patient came up in the elevator, attended by a nurse. Thenjam 
if he had been on the point of getting up, anyway, he rose aia 
made his way down to the room they were keeping him in. 3 
Tim was a deeply ambitious man. And he was an actor# 
played every waking moment to an enraptured audience-of @im 
And he was sober. = 
That one bit of paper that had lain for so. many year 
Jim Cantey’s private safe with his signature at the foot of 
was the one incriminating document now out against him. f 
criminating acts and entanglements weren’t, after all, so Dam 
Not quite. They could almost always be explained away, am 
muddied over, or so involved with the entanglements of ot 
men in the public eye as to force support from those others 
But the thought of that paper out of the safe again, % 
again in the hands of a young man who didn’t, couldn’t play 
game—had, apparently, never so much as heard of the gameamm 
brought him to a state of real terror. He was very quiet 10m 
He moved aimlessly about his room, stared out the window ig 
a while, finally stood before the mirror, muttering little oratial P 
out of a sternly set face. The thought came swiftly to Dam 
burning thing within him. And at last, after perhaps an DOR 
of this curious, not wholly sane performance, he changed Ii 
clothes, buttoned an overcoat about his shivering frame, tumel 
up the collar, arid slipped out of the building. 
To an attendant, he remarked, rather unnecessarily, that be He d 
thought he’d take a little walk. VES, 
The hospital was in a pleasant countryside, the outskirts d It se 
a small village. Across the street from the railway station WS 
a saloon. He went in there and drank Scotch. It seemed he 
help. He ate greedily of the “free lunch.” This helped, to? smokin 
Then he drank some more. igh 


Sh 


: 
he heard him go down-stairs deliberately, with prim little steps 


while up his papers. 


turned She stood there, listening, 


that leg He decided that tobacco would soothe his outrageously jumpy One project was tu go straight ro this fellow Calverly and talk 
trves, and filled a vest pocket with the best cigars he could find. turkey to him. Show him who was who. Face him as man to 


kirtsd§ Itseemed unwise to drink any more there, so he walked a man. That was the idea—face him as man to man. But this 

ion ws “eck down the street to another saloon. notion got itself confused in queer ways with other notions. 

-med to When he boarded the train and settled in a rear seat of the 

ed, tot. ®oking-car, with a newspaper across his knees, his courage was Calverly received a telegram that afternoon from Humphrey, * 
ligh. And confused, bold projects were forming in his brain.  stacing that he and Guard were on their way from New York and ° 
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“But there’s private papers—and money, and—now you log 
here——” you 
“If you don’t move quicker,” said Calverly, weighing th Aga 
bottle in his hand, “I’ll beat your skull in.” wai 
“You mean to say you’re going to take my own——” com 


would be at the Cantey Square Hotel before evening. He went 
over there from the public library. They ‘had registered, it 
appeared, but were not in their rooms. He wandered about the 
lobby and restaurant, and looked down-stairs in barber shop 
and billiard-room, but without finding them. Then he went 
back to the boarding-house. 

It was rather exciting to think that Guard 
was here. Hump had talked him into it, . 
of course. A dear old boy, Hump was! 
Guard, then, had never really lost interest 
in him. Had gone to all this trouble to see 
him and the new book. It was a thought to 
put heart into a man! 

Hump and Guard were not at the board- 
ing-house. Not yet. Hescanned the porch 
as he crossed the lawn. He looked into 
the parlor, then went on up the two flights 
to his room. J 

He opened the door, stepped over the sill, 
stopped there, balancing on his forward foot, 
while his breath abruptly failed him. 

A man stood behind the marble-topped 
table, buttoned up to chin and ears in an 
overcoat, soft hat pulled down over his 
eyes. 

The table drawer was open; papers were 
spilled about the floor. 

The intruder, too, stood motionless. Henry 
wondered, during that brief moment of light- 
ning-like thought, why he didn’t shoot. 
Probably he would in a moment. 

Then, his breath about restored, Henry 
made the curious but interesting discovery 
that he didn’t particularly care whether the 
man shot or not. He stepped on into the 
— and quietly closed the door behind 

m. 

There was something hauntingly familiar 
about the fellow, something interesting in 
the rather dramatic pose, hinting at bluster, 
with chin drawn and shoulders high. 

Henry, with hardly a thought or a plan, 
interested in an excited way, yet not fully 
roused to anger, walked straight across the 
room, then brushed aside a pair of ineffec- 
tual, protesting arms, and, snatching off the 
soft hat, exposed the Napoleonic forehead 
of Mayor Tim MacIntyre. 


XXXIX 
MELODRAMA INDEED! 


DurRING acurious, breathless moment, the 
two men stood without moving. 

It was not fear.that held Calverly motion- 
less, but surprise that was mixed with con- 
tempt. And the excitement that at first 
tightened his nerves was rising swiftly into 
anger. 

“Good Lord!” he said. 

The mayor’s reply was not intelligible, 
though he seemed to be saying something 
or other. 

“Adding burglary to your other little 
crimes, eh?” Calverly’s voice was deliberate, caustic, almost 
quiet. 

“What are you going to do about it?” muttered the mayor. 

“T’m trying to make up my mind whether to kick you down- 
stairs before the police come.” 

“The police won’t touch me.” 

“They will, or I’ll find out why. And if they don’t, I’ll just 
about beat you to death.” 

“‘What’s the good o’ that kind o’ talk?” 

There was no reply to this. Calverly was thinking. The 
telephone was in the front hall, down-stairs. 

“Open out your pockets,” he commanded quietly. “All of 
them!” 

“Look here—” the mayor began, rather weakly. 

Calverly glanced about. On the table stood a large bottle 
of ink. He reached for this, clasped it by the neck. 

“Turn them inside out,” he said. 


“ 


“If you don't move quicker,’ said Calverly, weight 
“Oh, no,” said Calverly;.“I just want to see what you’vegg —T! 
of mine.” é 
Then the mayor obeyed, meekly enough turned his pocké to tl 
inside out. ] 
Papers, gloves, money, a note-book, keys, a handkerchief, Tl 
wallet, pencils, and other intimately masculine articles lay abowj 4 gr 
him on the floor. His watch dangled fromits chain. Heglanoij way 
covertly at his captor. cally 
“All right,”* said the latter; “(pick them up.” And the Gi 
“Walk down-stairs ahead of me. Remember—walk; don’t rum. a 


Again his honor obeyed. They went down the upper fig 
in silence. On the second-floor landing, two dim figures mov 
aside to let them pass. catcl 

“Hen!” cried the taller of these. ‘What on earth——” TI 

The voice was that of Humphrey Weaver. The other mij anot 
was, of course, Mr. Guard. : but 
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“Oh, hello!”? said Calverly. And to Mr. Guard, “How do 
u do!” To his captive, he said then: “Stand there a minute. 
inst the wall. It’s the mayor,” he explained. “If you’ll just 


wait a little—I can’t very well visit with you until— Hump, 
come down and telephone for a policeman, will you?” 


the bottle in his hand, “I'll beat your skull in 


The two men stared at him. 

Calverly, suddenly aware of the bottle in his hand, gave it 
to the publisher, saying, 

“Tf you don’t mind——” 

Then he marched his man on down the stairs, past 
a group of startled fellow boarders, out-of doors, and a little 
way along the path to a small tree, which he studied criti- 


cally. 

Guard followed. 

“T’ll tell you,” said Calverly thoughtfully; “we can anchor 
him to this. Just set down the bottle, will you? Now, put his 
legs round the tree. No; bend the right foot under so that it 
catches inside the left knee.” 

The publisher had forgotten the boyhood trick of so fastening 
another’s legs about a tree that he cannot get up without help, 
but Calverly made a rapid job of it. 


Once the mayor struggled. Calverly promptly hit him on 
the nose, and he quieted down. 

Humphrey came out then and surveyed the odd little scene. 

“Cop’ll be here in a minute,” he said. ‘Who did you say 
it was?” 

“The mayor.” 

Guard—his first words—asked 
explosively. 

“The what?” 

“The mayor.” 

“ But——_” 

“He broke into my room. 
Though I guess the door wasn’t 
locked. He was after some papers 
there.” 

“But that’s burglary.” 

Calverly said, 

“Ohi, yea.” 

“But if it’s the mayor”—this 
was from Humphrey, who was on 
one knee, studying, quite imperson- 
ally the abject figure embracing 
the tree—“ the police may not want 
to take him.” 

“They will,” said Calverly. 
“They’ve got to.” 

“They won’t!” put in Tim Mac- 
Intyre. 

“You keep quiet,” said Cal- 
verly. 

The mayor kept quiet. 

A rather fat policeman came 
hurrying across the lawn. 

“T want this man arrested,” said 
Calverly. 

““What’s the charge?” asked the 
officer, glancing curiously at the 
human heap at the base of the 
sapling. 

“Burglary.” This from Hum- 
phrey. 

The officer reached down, with a, 
“Come up here, you! ”’—jerked the 
man to his feet. 

“Ouch!” cried the man. 

“You sure had him locked in,” 
remarked the officer. Then, “Good 
God—it’s Mayor Tim!” 

“Ves,” said Calverly; “it’s the 
mayor.” 

“But see here”—the officer re- 
laxed his hold on his honor’s collar 
—‘you said burglary!” 

“Yes—burglary. I caught him 
in my room.” 

“But—Mayor Tim—burglary! 
Oh, you’re crazy!” 

“What’d I tell you?” cried his 
honor. 

“Keep quiet,” said Calverly. 

The officer turned on Caiverly. 

“What I’d like to know is—who 
are you?” ; 

Humphrey, a quick, authorita- 
tive person, broke in here. 

“The man was caught in the act, Officer,”’ he said. 

The only reply the nonplused policeman could offer at‘ the 
moment was a gruff, 

“ Aw—g’wan!” 

“Are we to understand that you refuse to arrest him?” 
Humphrey went on. ; 

“«Refuse to arrest him!’” The officer was puffing a little now. 
“Say, what do you think I am, anyway? I’d like to know who 
you all are—that’s what I’d like to know! There’s something 
queer here. I reckon you’re strangers in town. And beating 
up our mayor! The best mayor the city’s ever had—bar 
none!” 

The best mayor, rapidly taking in the situation and finding it 
turning momentarily to his advantage, began moving slowly, 
cautiously, a step at a time, toward the street. 

. Calverly, half listening to the policeman’s harangue, watched 
im. 
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The mayor, feeling safer every moment, now took several rapid | 


steps, then turned to see the effect. 

It was than that Henry sprang at him. 

The policeman, suddenly turning and divining his intent, 
would have followed, but Guard and Humphrey, moved by one 
of those perhaps telepathic impulses that on occasions of high 
feeling will move two minds as one, stepped in his way. 

It cannot be said, I think, that either of them laid a hand 
upon this representative of the majesty of the law; they were 
merely in the way. But they managed to stay in the way for 
some little time. At any rate, the fat policeman succeeded in 
making exactly no progress whatever toward the harassed chief 
of all the city’s officers—until, that is, with a good deal of puffing 
and sotto-voce profanity, he contrived to get his night-stick free 
of his belt. ; 

Every grown man is a compound of many and diverse pasts. 
Of Henry’s pasts, one had been of a mildly athletic nature. He 
was boxing now, rather neatly, with his thumbs bent down out 
of the way, landing many clean blows on the cheek, nose, and 
jaw of the bewildered, inarticulately angry mayor. He first 
backed him into a tree and hit solid straight-arm blows with 
plenty of shoulder and back in them; then, when the mayor 
ducked low in an effort to dodge away, uppercut him savagely 
and sent him reeling. 

Calverly, hot after him, jerked him round and raised a red- 
and-blue lump over the right cheek-bone. By this time, his 
hands were slippery with blood; he rubbed them on his coat, 
then sprang again at the unsteady chief magistrate of the city. 
But that worthy had enough. He seemed to be sobbing; at 
any rate, queer sounds came from him. He stumbled back- 
ward, turned, and ran, gradually finding his feet as he went. 
Calverly followed. Humphrey came after him, then Guard, 
and last, steadily losing ground, the policeman. 

Mayor Tim, once his head cleared, ran surprisingly well. 
Calverly, who had put out the greater effort, was winded, and 
gained not a yard. Toward the end of the race, indeed, he lost. 

Mayor Tim turned up an alley. Calverly followed. Hum- 
phrey missed the turn and ran straight on to the muddy road 
along the wharves, as did Guard and the fat policeman. . 

The mayor looked back, paused, made a false start or two, 
then rounded the cornez, crossed the river-road under a buzzing 
arc-light, ran down the mud flats between a lumber-pile and the 
westernmost frame building of Will Appleby’s manufacturing 
plant, let himself rather carefully down the low clay bank, and 
waded out into the river. 

Calverly paused on the bank. His first thought was that 
the man purposed wading round the pier to find some temporary 
hiding-place, and he considered going out there on the pier. 
It would be easy enough to follow the man’s clumsy movements. 

But he didn’t turn round the end of the pier; he kept on 
wading out until the water was waist-deep, and then breast-deep. 
A moment more and he would be stepping off the channel bank 
into the deep current. 

So that was it! He meant to drown himself. A poor cheap 
little soul—giving up miserably! 

Calverly watched him as he would have watched a character 
in a play, except that it was hardly interesting. He didn’t care. 

Then a policeman appeared at the edge of the pier, half-way 
out, between two lumber-piles, not far, indeed, from the wading 
figure. He shouted something. The mayor looked up, hesi- 
tated, then pressed on. The officer shouted again. This time, 
Calverly caught his words. They were: 

“Come out of there, kill you!” - 

And he caught, too, the shine of a revolver-barrel in the light 
of the street-lamp. 

Once more the mayor looked up—just the head and shoulders 
and balancing arms of a wet, shivering man who was determined 
to kill himself. And then, in fear of being killed, he came slowly 
out. 

The officer met him at the bank, spoke roughly, then recognized 
him and temporarily lost his voice. Calverly said, 

“T want this man locked up?” 

“What for?” asked the officer gruffly. 

“Tf you like. And burglary.” 

“<Bur lary?’” 

“Yes. I caught him in my room and chased him here.” 

“But this gentleman is mayor of the city.” 

The mayor, dripping, shivering, the last shreds of his self-respect 
fallen away, now came unexpectedly out for the prosecution. 

“T’m not a burglar!” he cried. 

“I suppose,” said Calverly. wearily, “you’ll deny that I caught 
you in my room.” 


“Attempted suicide?” 


“Tt wasn’t burglary,” insisted the mayor. 

“What’s your name for it?” ; 

“Self-defense.” He rather fancied this. ‘“Self-defense—that’s 
what it was! You’ve got Jim Cantey’s paper up there. My good 
name’s involved. My good name! That’s why I was in your 
room, and you know it!” 

“He came to steal a document,” Calverly explained, in that 
same world-weary tone, to the policeman. 

The others joined them now. There was a discussion. The 
two: policemen drew apart, obviously in disagreement, and the 
mayor sat miserably on a snubbing-post. 

“Look here,” he broke out: “Can’t you see I’ll catch cold, 
sitting round here like this?” 

The second policeman returned, obviously perplexed. 

“T don’t see how I can lock up the mayor,” he remarked. 
Then, more roughly, “You gentlemen had better give me your 
names and addresses.” 

“Of course he can’t lock me up!” ‘cried the shivering perso 
on the snubbing-post. ‘‘ Anybody could see that!” : 

“You can put him under surveillance,” remarked Humphrey, 
in a manner of quiet authority. “He tried to commit suicide. 
You were a witness to that. Something’s the matter. Either 
he’s a criminal or else he’s insane. It won’t do to leave him 
at large.” 

The mayor looked up at Humphrey now, shivering, terror in 
his eyes. He saw a tall, vigorous man in New York clothes, a 
man accustomed to be heard with respect. He turned away, 
sat a moment, longer, then, as if a sudden, unexpected hope had 
come to his fuddled brain, got up, caught Calverly’s arm, and 
pulled him aside. 

“Just a minute!” he was saying. “Just a minute! You and 
I understand each other. We can talk as man to man. I know 
all about you. You’re clever. You’ve outwitted us. I know 
it. O’Rell knows it. Qualters knows it. You’ve been the 
smart one. You went straight to the girl, And that’s where 
you turned the trick.” Calverly struggled with an impulse to 
hit him again. But the mayor, all eyes and all nerves, caught 
the quick stiffening of the young man’s shoulders and the slight 
drawing-up of the right arm, and hurriedly came to the point. 
“But never mind how you did it. Let that stand. Here’s the 
question now—you hold the whip-hand. What are you going 
to do with it? Are you going to act like a decent fellow, or are 
you going to tear things down, destroy confidence, disrupt 
business, and array class against class? That’s what I want to 
know. Are you going to do that? Or are you going to bea 
decent fellow?” His arms spread in a sweeping gesture. Hum- 
phrey drew near. Then Guard. Finally, the two policemen. 
“T don’t deny you can make trouble. Just at the moment, you 
hold the whip-hand—just at the moment. I'll be frank with 
you. Let’s call it quits, you and I. Let’s come to terms. I'll 
play fair. Just tell me what you want me to do. I'll be rea- 
sonable. If you say so, I'll resign. If you ask it, I’ll pack up 
and leave town. All I ask is that you act like a decent fellow 
and give me a chance to do the same.” 

Humphrey’s eyes were bright with eager interest. He watched 
Henry, wondering what on earth the boy had been up to. 
Always a surprise was Henry—a creature of amazing contrasts; 
now fire, now ashes; now an outcast, now a dictator. There 
was, there had always been a dynamic quality in him. Never, 
for one moment, had he been commonplace, never uninteresting. 
Never had he surrendered to the world. Now, in some extraor- 
dinary manner, he seemed to be riding it as a conqueror rides. 
And yet, he was just Henry, standing thoughtfully there under 
the street-lights, his clothing shabby as ever. 

And, curiously, in this moment of real drama, Calverly, by his 
very quiet, inspired confidence. Amid the routine and trickery 
of ordinary business, as among the social conventions, he had 
always been helpless as a lost child. But here and now, where 
men spoke not from behind the barrier of convention and 
worldly habit but straight out of naked souls, he was at home. 
There was no mistaking the fact. Humphrey felt it, found it 
thrilling. Guard felt it, and stood in respectful silence. The 
policemen, each in his clumsy way, felt it, and waited out the 
scene. There could be no doubt that Tim MacIntyre, in this his 
moment of utter catastrophe, knew whom he had to talk to. | 

Calverly turned to Humphrey after long thought, and re- 
marked, with a sort of casual patience, 

“He wanis me to let him get away with all he’s stolen.” A 
moment longer he considered this, then said, ‘‘ MacIntyre, if I 
let you go now, will you come and see me to-morrow?” 

The mayor swallowed, straining a little, then nodded quickly. 
And after that he said huskily, (Continued on page 144) 
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Mary was only a woman, and she had to 
see what it was 


IFE is too complex to be ruled by copy-book maxims 
and ideals. Just when you are crying loudest for the 
death of your favorite villain, it is terribly confusing to 
find that his baby boy adores him or that he wrecked 

your bank through a mistaken effort to save a brother from de- 
struction. 

On the face of it, the romance of Mary Stillwell McClellan 
finished about eighteen months after her wedding-day. There 
were rumors of its end even sooner, but before the second year 
was out, all of Mary’s friends were certain that there was only 
ep ctution left—and that the sooner she took it the better 
ior her. 

“ Scan’? McClellan just naturally wasn’t designed for a mar- 
tied man,” Mrs. Horville told three of the other ladies during the 
charity bridge at the club. “I don’t think he ever means to be 
anything but friendly with other women, but the language of 
friendship is not at his command. In order to show a woman he 
likes her, he always makes her think he loves her.” 

Mrs. Boone, youngest of the matrons, smiled mousily and 


"testified, 


“He surely has the most wonderful love-manners.” 

_“You’ve been there, too, have you?” questioned Mrs. Hor- 
ville, with a half-sneer. 

“Who hasn’t? Don’t be jealous, dear. None of us has to take 
him seriously except poor Mary.” 

“Why on earth does she stick to him?” 

No one answered. No one could—not even Mary Stillwell 
McClellan herself, had she heard. 

And Mary was asking her tortured heart the same question at 
the same time. She wasn’t at the bridge party. It had not 
seemed possible after the sleepless night she had just passed. 

_Even without sleep, Mary was not your ideal of what a neg- 
lected wife should look like. An n. w. should be pasty of 
complexion, red-eyed from weeping, and somewhat slovenly as 
to dress. But not Mary. The only thing red about her was a 
slight trace of: bronze in her hair—not much, just enough to say 


We've all known his sort—good-looking, good-hearted, 


winning chaps, who actually seem unable to. avoid 
making love to every woman who interests them. 


By Frank R. Adams 
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the sun had been there and left a touch of temper, maybe. She 
had a young, lithe figure that she knew how to adorn with sur- 
prisingly piquant results, and a clear, outdoor kind of skin that 
was smooth brown except when the wind whipped it to a tawny 
rose. No; Mary did not deserve to be in the desperate position 
of a woman on whom the door to the pleasantest part of life was 
inexorably closing. 

First of all had come by post, the previous afternoon, his letters 
to another woman, together with a curt note from that other 
woman’s sister. 


I found these in Milly’s desk. I don’t know why I am shielding 
Milly by getting them out of the way before her husband sees them. . 
I guess it’s because our family is proud of having never appeared in a 
public scandal. I suggest that you impress upon Mr. McClellan’s 
— the folly of writing any more. I believe you can do this better 
than I. 


Mary hardly needed to read through the letters enclosed. With 
a word changed here and there, they might have been carbon 
copies of the ones to Miss Dunwell, the artist who had visited at 
the Hanwell-Ford’s, or of the set to Mrs. Hadaway, or—God 
have pity!—of those he had written to Mary herself in the days 
when he was tying her heart and soul and body all up in the same 
bundle with his own. 

Not but what they were clever letters. They were. But 
Scan’s mind seemed to run into a groove when he started to ad- 
dress a woman. Always there was the little teasing love-nick- 
name which he invented for the lady of the hour. Sometimes 
he doubled up even on that—economy of ideas, presumably. 
There had been two whom he had named “Ren,” spelled that 
way, as a contraction for Siren. He had never called anyone else 
that Mary knew of by her own name, “Tink,” which was short 
for Tinker Bell, the ubiquitous fairy of “Peter Pan.” It was 
little enough tobe proud of—but she was, inordinately. 

In his letters, too, were always the quotations from Laurence 
Hope’s poems and—oh, shades of banalities!—from, Omar 
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Khayyam, the wistful lines about the fleetingness of life and love, 


and the invitation to dally diligently, lest all the “little perfect | 


hours” slip away unimproved. He never said he was unhappily 
married—Mary gave him credit for that. He merely allowed the 
impression to ‘creep into his letters that his life was not particu- 
larly full, that his possibilities had been shackled, nipped in the 
bud, immured, and forced to bloom unseen in a dungeon. 

Yes; Scan was a vagabond of love. -He had learned a few 
tricks of begging that gained him an amorous hand-out almost 
anywhere without effort. And he was easily satisfied. It was 
simpler to cull a- flower-here and there .by the roadside than to 
cultivate intensively one perfect specimen. He had the passion 
of the hunter—the game amounted to little to him after he had 
bagged it. 

Judging from the evidence so far in, Scan seems, frankly, a 
cad, no one to trust your heart with, a man so careless with his 
treasures that he deserved early to be bankrupt of them. 

But he was not in the least the sort of man who is constantly 
getting horsewhipped by the husbands and fathers of his women 
friends: On‘the contrary, he was well liked by men. Reality 
did not run true to fiction at all in his case. Instead of being 
hunted down by society, he was consciously protected by every- 
one who came in contact with him. Some one always shielded 
him from the consequences of his damfoolishness. It was all too 
confusing, especially wife who wanted to adore him but who 
was constantly finding in the mirror of his eyes the fleeting image 
of some other woman. It was like leaving your house for a mo- 
ment and coming back to see strange footprints upon the floor, 
or like stepping into your boudoir after a short absence and find- 
ing everything just as you had left it except for a faint suspicion 
of a perfume that is different from your own. . Wg eS aay 

Scan was nice to look at. You wanted to smile, too, when 
he did. He wasn’t good-looking; though—not in -the sense that 
is sometimes offensive; in fact, his face was much too broad 
and square, with a nose that was: by no méans perfect to begin 
with, and which had been reconstructed to no advantage in a 
football game. And he was big and a little awkward—not at all 
the man you would pick for a heart-breaker. “ 

At the risk of seeming trite, it must be stated that children 
loved him—and dogs. Of the latter, there were three in the Mc- 
Ciellan. family —Prince, Charles the Second, and The Hobo. 
The first two had been acquired from thoroughbred kennels by 
right of purchase. The Hobo had been won by kindness. .He 
had been picked up in the street with an injured paw, and nursed 
back to stiff-legged health and demonstrative devotion, indis- 
criminately and effusively bestowed upon Scan himself, Mary, 
and the cook, who saved out the tenderest bones for him. 

The other two dogs regarded The Hobo with tolerant disdain. 
They apparently looked upon him as a canine whose democratic 
love for mankind in general they could not comprehend. They, 
each of them, were unalterably devoted to their god, Scan. All 
other persons were classified as lesser satellites revolving round a 
sun, people whom it was necessary to notice only as they ap- 
proached or. disappeared from the orbit of the principal luminary. 
They never ran away, as The Hobo did, for days at a time. They 
never got so unspeakably dirty as he always did before he came 
home, expecting to be joyfully received by the immaculate family. 
Prince and Charles the Second carried on the devotional existence 
of canine saints. The Hobo’s life was one continual performarice 
of “The Prodigal Son.”” The Hobo was bigger than the other two 
put together. He had to be a big dog to make room for all the 
breeds which were represented in him. 

There had been several bitter days in Mary’s life—days and 
nights very similar to this one she had just passed, but not quite 
so poignantly desperate. Never before had she been driven so 
close to the edge of the precipice. That was what she told Scan 
that morning. 

“Did I write these letters?” he questioned, after she had 
laid the package before him and requested him to reread them. 
He had done it in a crestfallen manner, and his tone was almost 
incredulous. 

“You certainly did,” she responded. “It wouldn’t be 
necessary for you to sign them for me to know. They could 
even be typed, and I could detect your heart-writing. You have 
a style in love-letters all your own, and once I used to be a sin- 
cere admirer of your facility.” 

“But these aren’t real,” he protested, with innocent indig- 
nation. 

“Not real? What then?” 

“Why, just a sort of game. Milly knew I didn’t mean any- 
thing by it. I first wrote her after the time we all went to ‘Ma- 
dam Butterfly.’ You remember. It was just to tell her that 


- women pity me; I am proud, and their sympathy hurts. 


something she had said the night before had struck me as funny, 
She came back in the same vein, and I discovered how clever she 
was—that’s all. You don’t mind if I have friends, do you?” 

Mary shrugged her shoulders. : 

“No. Only, you don’t seem to know when to stop. But Ido, 
There have been others like this before, and you have offered 
the same explanations—in fact, almest identical. Even your 
explanations are beginning to wear threadbare. I have wanted 
so to believe them that I have, but, Scan dear, I have to think 
of our future. You say these letters aren’t real, that they were 
only a game. Then my letters from you weren’t real, either, for 
they are almost the same.”’ The look of startled pain with which 
he received_this conclusion stabbed her to the heart. Almost 
she relented. But it was necessary to finish. “Where will it 
all end? I never saw anyone so careless with the tiny pieces of 
his heart. You give a little here and a little there, and it is 
something that’s supposed to be my property. You aren’t fair, 
a soon there’ll be none left, and then—then ‘you'll be 
old. 

“Y’m sorry,” he said contritely, his eyes entreating her to 
trust in his sincerity. “Honest, I am; and I’ve been an awful 
ass. You know there isn’t anybody but you, really.” 

“That doesn’t make it any easier to bear. I think I should 
prefer to be betrayed because of some great, overwhelming pas- 
sion rather than to be sold out again and again for an insincere 
trifle. It isn’t complimentary to me for you to take a chance 
on losing me for the sake of a woman like Milly. Did you never 
see her without her corsets?” Mary smiled at herself for being a 
feminine cat even in the midst of her tragedy. “But, then, I 
admit. that probably you don’t really care anything about her 
and that it was just a gdme. If it is a game, though, it isn’t fair 
that everybody should not know it. As it is, you make ee 


must wonder why I’am such a poor bargainer, and why I should 


_ pay with a lifetime for something that anyone else can have who 


encloses a stamped envelop for reply. - What’s the use?” 

_ “Honest, Tink, I didn’t mean to hurt you, dear. Why, I’d be 
a fool to jeopardize the one thing that matters for something that 
was only a passing amusement. I’ve learned my lesson. I'll 
never do it again.” 

Mary laughed a little wearily. 

“T wish I had never heard you say that before.” 

“But you'll forgive me? You'll let me show you that I mean 
it this time?” 

“Ves. But this time is different from all the other times that 
have gone before. This time I forgive you with a string tied to 
ii. There’s a penalty-clause in the contract now. I want to 
believe, I want to forget again, but I can’t do it blindly, can’t 
surrender without reservations, as I did the day you married me. 
I do love you—in spite of that.” She pointed ’sadly at the pack- 
age of warmed-over love-letters. “And I can’t imagine a mar+ 
riage relation for us reduced to the stage of threats. But”— 
she paused to let his attention focus surely on the determination 
in her manner—“ this never can happen again in our family—not 
simply because you promised that it will not, but because, if it 
does, our family automatically will cease to exist.” Ss 

Scan was almost pathetic in his assurance that there would 
never be another occasion for a rift in the lute on his account. 
Mary accepted his protestations with judicial calm, keeping her 
emotions tightly caged against the blandishments of his lips and 
his eyes. She must not be easy, cheap. 

And when she was alone, she knew she had been right. The 
time had come for all the cards on the table. If he wanted her, 
he must make the sacrifice of his egotism that he was constantly 
bolstering up and testing out by these superficial philanderings. 
If he did not care enough for that, it was time she found out be- 
fore all of her youth was gone. She could no longer act as.a 
convenient harbor in which to stay betweenwhiles and when.it 
was too stormy to venture out. It was high time some one in the 
family besides herself realized that marriage was not a cas 
affair, that it entailed responsibilities as well as pleasures. 

The prospect of a future without the smiling Scan was intoler- 
able, but she knew that, once the step was taken, her youth and 
buoyancy would carry her over someway. She was even plan- 
ning what she would do. 

But Scan was most surprisingly good. He even got so sure of 
himself that he dared tease her a little about her ultimatum. He 
sang Victor Herbert’s “Ball and Chain” number from “The 
Only Girl” every evening when he came into the house, and once, 
when she asked him for his fountain pen, he told her that he had 
broken it across his knee and thrown the pieces down the well, 
because he was never going to write any more. 


“1 think I ehickd prefer to be rei” because of some great, isioadlialiaiiaia passion ‘diets than to be sold out again and again 


for an insincere trifle. 


“So far as I’m concerned, ” he mocked blithely, “the dry law 
includes writing-fluid.” 

And, one morning, she woke up to find a strange ‘obstruction 
round her ankle. A hasty and somewhat terrified examination 
disclosed the fact that it was a handcuff, and that the other one 
of the pair was locked to her sleeping husband’s leg. 

Her laughter woke him up. 

“You’ve no idea how much trouble it was to get the darned 


It isn't complimentary to me for you to take a chance on losing me for the sake of a woman like Milly” 


thing on without waking you up,” he explained. “I was afraid 
I might want to stray, and I’m taking no chances these days.” 

That joke had more of a kick in it than he had intended. This 
was evident when he discovered that he had left his keys in his 
office down-town. He had to ring for a messenger-boy and send 
him after them before they could get up. It was more typical of 
marriage than he had meant it to be. 

But, in general, the period after the Milly affair ba one of 
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blessed peace and renaissance. It was like a honeymoon all over 
again, because Scan could be a darling when he made a conscious 
effort. 

It was during this time that the annual wave of strictness 
about dog licenses swept over the city. Of course, there was no 
question about buying tags for Prince and Charles the Second, 
but Scan demurred at the expense for the Hobo. 

“He isn’t really our dog, you know,” he explained. “The 
pup’s nice enough, and I like him, but he’ll follow the first person 
that whistles. He’s anybody’s dog.” ; 

' The Hobo happened to be away at the time, on one of his regu- 
lat.quests of adventure, so it was easier to talk about him behind 
his back. When he returned, however, a week or so later, and 
found the other dogs proudly wearing their emblems of immunity 
from persecution, he was so crestfallen and so ashamed.of his 
nudity that Mary bought him a tag herself. 

‘She got him a collar, too, the first one he had ever had, and on 
it_had engraved his name the same as the other dogs. His tag 
read: 

THE Hoso 
ANYBODY 


Name 
Owner 


It was a cruel joke to play on the pup, but he never knew it 
and he went around showing his tag to every policeman he met, 
and then putting his thumb to his nose and twiddling his fingers 
as soon as the officer’s back was turned. 

: Mary was so happy that, after three or four months, she had 
begun to let down her guard, was convinced, in fact, that her 
firm stand in the matter had accomplished the seemingly im- 
possible, had turned the trick of making Scari a responsible hus- 
band. She regretted that she had not had the courage to put 
everything to the test much sooner. : 

‘Then across this whimsical love-life of the McClellans trailed 
ofice more the serpent. It would not have happened even then 
if Sefiora Vlasco had not been a stranger—and Spanish. Scan 
would probably never have been sufficiently interested in another 
of their own set to have broken over the inhibitions he had placed 
on his conduct. But mystery is what infatuation feeds on, and 
the language and rules of courtship have always been simply the 
exploration of the unknown. When this thirst for information 
is’strong enough, wedding-bells are the result—or divorce cases. 

“Now, Sefiora Vlasco was a mystery—not in the conventional 
sense, because everybody knew who she was, who her husband 
was, where they came from and why, and that they were per- 
fectly accredited representatives, socially and commercially, of a 
more than usually stable South American republic. The mystery 
of Inez Vlasco lay simply in her eyes, her curious hesitating man- 
ner of speech, her slightly different and foreign way of wearing 
clothing. 

‘When you knew all her tricks, all her national and racial char- 
acteristics, Sefiora Inez would doubtless be essentially a reprint 
of the same old masterpiece from which Tinker Bell McClellan 
was copied. But to find all that would take a lot of time, and 
Scan unwittingly and unintentionally began to investigate. 

It ended up a little worse than usual. That also was probably 
because the Vlascos were Spanish. Anyway, there was a public 
muss about it, a challenge to a duel, which Scan good-naturedly 
refused to accept, and the hurried departure of Sefior and Sefiora 


Scan was rather surprised that Mary made no reference to it, 
did not reproach him with having broken his promise. She 
must know what had happened— everybody did— but she said 
nothing at all. He was not much of a psychologist, or he 
would have guessed what that meant. 

.He did not tumble upon the answer unfil he came home several 
days after the embarrassing dénouement of his adventure and 
found that she was gone, gone very definitely and completely, 
with all her personal belongings. She was so conspicuously ab- 
sent that you could feel the very. holes in the atmosphere of the 
house where she once had been. 

- He did not really need any explanation, but Tink had taken no 
chances on his intuition. There was a letter to him in her hand- 
writing. 


Dear Scan: 

In stories, husbands and wives separate because of a misunder- 
standing of some sort—he overhears the love-scene that, later, in the 
happy ending, proves to be only a rehearsal for amateur theatricals, or 
she thinks that he cares only for cold, unemotional women, and she 
acts like one until he thinks she doesn’t love him, when all the time 
both of them are perfectly normal human beings, like Mr. and Mrs. 
Flaherty in the next block, who only need a place to eat and scrap and 
sleep to make them an ideally happy couple. 


Anybody’s Man 


Unfortunately, there is no misunderstanding pr in our case, 
I have searched in vain for some little thing that I might misinterpret, 
I’m afraid I understand only too well. I even know that this last 
thing that has happened to us is no more serious than all the similar 
affairs before, maybe not so serious, even. It bears weight only as the 
culmination of a compounded irritation. : 

T still love you—it would be foolish to say otherwise. We grown-up 
people do love naughty, irresponsible children. But when we find out 
that they are not to be trusted, we simply don’t let them play with 
anything really valuable like an automobile or a heart. 

There isn’t any mystery as to my whereabouts. I am at the Sand. 
hurst Arms, that little family hotel where we stayed when we were 
first married. ‘I don’t tell you this because I want you to look me up, 
but so that you will not create comment by making inquiries all over 
town. Yes; I know you well enough to be sure that you will be panic. 
stricken for a moment without me. 

I have taken The Hobo with me. Not that I think he will stay, but, 
after all, there’s no one who really cares enough about him, unless it is 
I, to see that he is fed and that he has a place to come back to. 

I think there is nothing else that I need to tell you that cannot be 
said in front of lawyers and all the unfamiliar spectators of a court-room, 

As ever, 
Mary, 


Scan made much heavier weather of it than Mary herself in 
her rather comfortable quarters at the Sandhurst Arms. In the 
first place, she was surrounded by new things, while he was. 
encompassed by the ghosts of old. There was nothing about 
her environment that reminded her particularly of her husband, 
while everything that he touched and saw shocked him ag 
keenly as if it had shouted her name. ; 

In a way, Mary enjoyed her freedom. The great step taken, 
it was, in a sense, like snatching back her vanished girlhood. 
Not to have your destiny linked with anybody else, not to 
have it really matter what you did or didn’t do, was, at first, an 
entertaining adventure. 

She thought that she had absolutely severed the thread that 
connected her with Scan. So she had, as far as the principal tie 
was concerned, by announcing her intention of obtaining a légal 
separation. The fine bonds, however, the spider-meshes of habit; 
were not so easily cast off. A thousand times a day she caught 
her mind judging some subject from the angle as to how Scan 
would like it. 

She was glad that she had taken The Hobo with her. He was 
a clumsy pup and not refined a bit, but he was sort of com- 
panionable, and she missed him on the days that he found her 
society insufficient and went roaming. She even went so far as 
to try to entice him to stay by being especially agreeable and 
feeding him more than he ought to have, even candy, of which 
he was inordinately fond. But he had to rove about every so 
often just the same, and-she realized that it was no use to try 
to hold him, and philosophically enjoyed as much of his society 
as he deigned to give her. 

One day, he came back with something tied to his collar. 

She guessed instantly where he had been, and also who had 
done the tying. Mary was only a woman, and she had to see 
what it was. It was a letter, of course, addressed 


To Wuom 1T May ConceRN: 

Anyone having information as to the whereabouts of my old pants, 
the ones I go fishing in, will be suitably rewarded if he will call up 
Franklin, 2974. 


Mary paid the tribute of laughter to the comedy, but did not 
fall for the invitation. Instead, she simply added a line to the 
notice: 


Find fishing-trousers on little Michae! and Tim Flaherty. 
Flaherty made over one leg for each. 


This she tied round The Hobo’s neck, knowing that, sooner 
or later, Scan would find it there. She knew that it was undig- 
nified for her to play with him this way but—confound it!— 
she was lonesome, and there was no one else with whom she had 
the same kind of jokes in common. ; 

He continued to send notes of the same tenor, and sometimes 
she answered. His notes were always addressed apparently te 
the public in general, either like the first one, “To Whom It 
May Concern,” or headed “Help Wanted,” “Situation Wanted,” 
or “Notice.” 

One “Situation Wanted” read: 


Bright young man desires position as underwear button-sewer. Six 
weeks’ experience. Has also darned one sock. Will demonstrate. 


He never attempted a reference to their heart-difficulties. 
Some unerring instinct guided him to an effort to make her 
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“This lesson so aptly expressed 
| inwardly long to digest 
I thrill with a yearning 
To master such learning 
And follow the study with zest.” 


A study in food values 


Dietary science teaches that food does three things— 
Builds body-tissue, yields energy, regulates the body proc- 
esses. But few people realize that the last is often the most 
vital point of all. 

Food rich in tissue-building properties or of high energy- 
yield may be useless or even harmful if not properly bal- 
anced by regulative food. Here is one chief value of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is not only delicious and nourishing, but it supplies 
basic elements—salts, sugars, and organic acids—which 
are positively necessary to the normal production of tissue 
and energy. 

This is the reason for its appetizing zest. 

Order it by the dozen or case and have it handy. 


21 kinds 
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fortable. 


‘There’s. a subtle suggestion of 
sweetness, of exquisite daintiness, 
about the woman who takes an 
intimate care of her appearance. 
Fashion has made a depilatory a 
toilet requisite. 


Depilatory 


femoves superfluous hair in less than two 
minutes, It is a pure, harmless, odorless prep- 
aration and acts without irritation. Leaves 
the skin clear, velvety, soft and very com- 


For nearly a generation Q-ban preparations 
for the hair have proved their genuineness by 
the satisfaction they give. 


For Hair Health and Beauty 


Q-ban Toilet and Shampoo Soap - §$ .25 
Q-ban Liquid Shampoo - - 50 
Q-ban Hair Tonic - - $ 50—1.00 
Q-ban Hair Color Restorer - - 75 
Q-ban Depilatory - 


For sale at all drug stores and 
wherever toilet goods are sold. 


sig-Ellis, Chemists 
Tenn. 


There is an ideal way to dress 
the hair for every type of 
face. Our booklet will show 
you how to get the best re-, 
sults. Comes in every Q-ban 
package—or we will gladly 
send you a copy if you'll 


laugh. And he won a good many victo- 
ries. 

The Hobo seemed to understand some- 
thing of the rules of the game himself, be- 
cause after a while he would come to her 
directly with his personally conducted 
mail, and she suspected that he used to 
hang round the old home oftener than 
ever in the hope that his services would be 
required. She suspected, also, that Scan 
was feeding him some special delicacy 
that he liked, in order to make himself 
popular with the pup. 

There was no telling how long this might 
have gone on if, one morning, The Hobo 
had not returned to the Sandhurst Arms 
after an all-night expedition to find that 
there was nothing there but the charred 
walls of the building. There was no mis- 
take; there had been a fire during the 
night and he had missed it; and the lady 
who fed him wasn’t there either, he was 
quite sure, because he nosed around 
among the ruins and got nice and dirty 
doing it. 

Well, it was necessary to have break- 
fast, and there was another place that he 
knew of where food was to be had. He 
went there. Scan regarded The Hobo re- 
provingly. There was a distinct smell of 
smoke about the dog, and the letter which 
he himself had tied to his collar the day 
before was smudged with soot. Obviously, 
Mary had not received the note. That 
was strange, because, while she did not 
always answer his underground corre- 
spondence, she at least -flattered him by 
reading his own contributions. 

He was almost on the point of starting 
out with the dog to see what was the mat- 
ter when his cook brought in the morning 
paper, which she had been reading herself, 
as was her custom, before giving it to her 
employer. 

“Beg pardon, sir; but read this,” she 
said, betraying the fact that she had 
opened the journal first. 

“This” proved to be a slightly obscure 
late-news item on the first page to the 
effect that the Sandhurst Arms had been 
burned to the ground during the night and 
that several of the guests had been severely 
injured. Owing to the lateness of the 
hour, names had not been secured. 

Scan had an ugly premonition that 
Mary was hurt. He had enough knowl- 
edge of the ways of the city to know how 
to find out. He called up the office of one 
of the evening papers to ask what further 
particulars they had of the fire, and from 
them obtained the names of the victims 
and where they had been taken. Sure 
enough, Mary was among them, and she 
was at the Riverside Hospital. She was 
rather badly burned along the left arm 
and shoulder. 

Scan was there in twenty minutes. 

But Mary never knew that, because she 
was unconscious. She did not know, in 
fact, until several days later, when she was 
feeling well enough to be bolstered up in 
bed and receive visitors. 

“Your husband left the hospital this 
morning,” the nurse told her. 

“Left the hospital?’”’ repeated Mary in- 
quiringly. ‘What was he doing here?” - 

“Why, he was a patient, of course. He 
had to stay. here a while after the skin- 
grafting operation.” 

“T don’t think I quite understand.” 

“Why, it’s nothing particular,” the 


$60 Bonus, by Frank R. Adams, wii! appear in September Cosmopolitan. 
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nurse explained. “You were so 
burned that you had to have some of 
places covered with live skin. It wagy 
case of life-or death for you. It is usual 
kind of difficult to get somebody ome 
up for that sort of thing. But in y 
case it was simple, because your h 

was right here.”’ 

“You say my husband allowed them 
take off some of his skin to put on iy 
arm?” 

“Why, certainly. There is nothing 
strange about that, is there? Who ébe 
should do it? I admit it ain’t very funny, 
but the man seems to love you, and if any. 
body cares like that——” 

The nurse’s voice trailed away, and she 
regarded absent-mindedly a space that 
perhaps she filled with the one who cated 
for her. 

“You say that Mr. McClellan left the 
hospital this morning? Then he was all 
right?” 

“He seemed to be. Of course he had fo 
be bandaged up, but it won’t bother him 
much.” 

“Did he leave any word for me?” 

“No; I don’t think so. But I’ll ask the 
nurse in charge of this floor.” 

She went out and returned in a moment. 

“She says he didn’t leave anything for 
you, but just said that if he was wanted 
again for anything to call up this telephone- 
number.” She extended a slip of paper, 
“He said he’d be waiting there all day.” 

Mary looked at the telephone-number, 
It was home. 

A tremendous desire to see him swept 
over her. She wished to draw him close to 
her with her good arm, to see in his eyes 
the promise of unspoken jests to help make 
her laugh through the years to come. He 
hadn’t asked her to call up. He had left 
his telephone-number probably only as an 
emergency expedient, and yet she knew 
just as surely as if he were standing there 
that he was pleading with her to take him 
back, to give him another chance. 

What would be the result if she did? 
Mary was no fool, and she knew the an- 
swer. Just because he had done a corking 
thing, Scan’s nature had not changed in 
the least. She had no right to expect that. 
Just as his fancies had gone flitting in the 
past, they would wander again in the fu- 
ture. 

And yet there on her arm, replacing 
her own, was the covering stripped from 
his flesh. He was more a part of her than 
ever. 

She could never get away from it en- 
tirely with that patch of skin on her arm 
that was really his, could never evade in 
her own mind the bond he had placed 
on her. 

What would you do? 

Could you go back, knowing that you 
were going to have your dreams of romance 
travestied again and again until your faith 
and love were faded and frazzled to dull 
old age? 

Could you stay away and face the days 
that you would reproach yourself for put- 
ting out of your life the only person who 
could make your heart smile, whose weak- 
nesses hurt you more in your pride than 
anywhere else? 

Which would you do? 


Tinker Bell McClellan reached for the 
telephone. 
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| Soft, shapely, unshrunken ! 


4 er 


owto make your precious sweaters stay new 


: d OU used to watch your sweater get 
soiled, with a wry smile. What could 
you do to bring it back to life? There 

was the laundress. But she would ruin it the 

very first time she washed it. The cleaner’s? 

That way seemed an inexcusable expense. 
But now. You can wash your sweater your- 

self—in rich Lux suds—and it won’t shrink ! 

Won’t lose its shape! Will come out just as 

soft and shapely as the day you bought it. 

Sweaters should never be rubbed. Wool 
fibre is the most sensitive fibre there is. When 
you twist wool or rub it, it becomes stiff, 
matted and shrunken. You simply don’t dare 
trust it to ordinary soap. 

But Lux comes in pure delicate flakes that 


ZZ 


in suds. Squeeze the suds through—do not 
rub. Rinse in three lukewarm waters, dis- 
solving a little Lux in the last rinsing. ait 
Never wring sweaters. Squeeze water out, 
and spread on a towel to dry in the shade. 
Lux won’ tcauseany color torun which 
pure water alone will not cause torun. y 


‘ q \ 
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TO WASH COLORED SWEATERS 
Whisk Lux to a lather in very hot water— 
two tablespoonfuls to a gallon. Add cold 
water until lukewarm. Swish sweater about 


dissolve instantly in hot water. In amoment 
you whisk them up into a rich, foamy lather. 


With Lux, there is not a tiny particle of 
solid soap to stick to the soft woolen and in- 
jure it. Not a bit of rubbing to mat and 
shrink the delicate fibres. You simply dip 
your sweater up and down in the rich Lux 
lather—squeeze the suds through the soiled 
parts—and take it out again so soft and fresh 
and fluffy you can’t believe it has been washed. 


Wask your sweater this year the gentle Lux 
way. Have it stay newallsummer long. Lux 
won’t hurt anything pure water alone 
won’t injure. Your grocer, druggist or de- 
partment store has Lux. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


USE LUX FOR ALL THESE 
Laces CrépesdeChine Silk Underthings 


Mulls Georgettes Washable Taffeta 
—— Chiffons Organdies Washable Satin 
i Dimities Damasks Baby’s Flannels 


Voiles Silk Stockings Blankets, etc. 
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What’ He 
Going To Be? 


- Hard to realize the tremendous human possi- 


bilities of his Royal Chubbiness pictured above ! 


-. Suppose, though, that Shakespeare were your baby 
~ and you didn’t know it! 


But a baby’s whole future depends upon sleep 


: Z ‘and bodily comfort, together with careful feeding. 


Constant skin-irritation and the involuntary 
habits of babies: destroy their sleep. Cleanliness 
safeguaro; it—the warm bath and then the pro- 
tective application of talcum. 

Dust and rub Mennen Borated Talcum Powder 
softly-into all the chubby folds and creases of that 
flower-soft skin! ‘The soothing is almost magical. 
The little limbs are relaxed and comforted. Sleep 
comes—storing up a future of health, calm nerves, 
abounding energy. 

_ Mennen’s was the first, Borated Talcum, and has 
never been bettered. It is safe. 

Adults enjoy it also, for a talcum shower after 
the bath—talcum in tight shoes—after shaving— 
talcum between the sheets on a hot night, have 
brought skin-comfort to the whole family. 


TALCUM POWDERS 


With the original borated formula, include 
Borated Violet 
Flesh Tint Cream Tint 

Talcum for Men 


© 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. A.J. USA. 
Laboratories : 

Newark, New Jersey Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Agent in Canada: 
HAROLD F, RITCHIE & CO., Lid., Toronto, Ont. 
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The Crimson Tide 


(Continued from page 64) 


again. “Were they singing anything 
new?” 

“Yes; but you missed nothing,” she 
reassured him lightly. ‘Where on earth 
have you kept yourself these last weeks? 
One sees you no more among the haunts 
of men.” 

He said, in the deplorable argot of the 
h 


our, 
“Oh, I’m off all that social stuff.” 
“But I’m not ‘social stuff,’ am I?” 
“No. I’ve meant to call you up. Some- 
thing always seems to happen—I don’t 
know, Elorn, but ever since I got back, 
I haven’t been up to seeing people.” 

She glanced at him curiously. 

He sat gazing out of the window, where 
there was nothing to see except leafless 
trees and faded grass. 

The girl was more worth his attention— 
one of those New York examples, built on 
lean, rangy, thoroughbred lines—long- 
limbed, small of hand and foot and head, 
with cinder-blond hair, grayish eyes, a 
sweet but too generous mouth, and several 
noticeable freckles. 

They chatted of parties already past, 
where he had failed to materialize, and of 
parties to come, where she hoped he would 
appear. And hesaid he would. 

Traffic on Fifth Avenue was rather 
worse than usual. The competent police 
did their best, but motors and omnibuses, 
packed solidly, moved only by short spurts 
before being checked again. 

“Tt’s after one o’clock,”’ she said, glance 
ing at her tiny platinum wrist-watch. 
‘‘Here’s Delmonico’s, Jim. Shall we 
lunch together?” 

He experienced a second’s odd hesitation, 
then, “Certainly,” he said. And she sig- 
naled the chauffeur. 

The place was beginning to be crowded, 
but there was a table on the Fifth Avenue 
side. 

As they crossed the crowded room 
toward it, women looked up at Elom 
Sharrow, instantly aware that they saw 
perfection in hat; gown, and fur, and a face 
and figure not to be mistaken for any imi- 
tation of the Gotham type. 

She wore silver fox—just. a stole and 
muff. Every feminine eye realized their 
worth. 

When they were seated, 

“T want,” she ‘said gaily, “‘some con- 
sommé and a salad. You, of course, re- 
quire the usual nourishment of the Car- 
nivora.” 

But-it seemed not. However,~ he or- 
dered a high-ball, feeling curiously de- 
pressed. Then he addressed himself to 
making the hour agreeable, conscious, prob- 
ably, that reparation was overdue. 

Friends from youthful dancing-class 
days, these two had plenty to gossip about, 
and gradually he found himself drifting 


back into the lively, refreshing, piquant 


intimacy of yesterday. And realized that 
it was very welcome. i 

For about this girl always a clean 
breeze seemed to be blowing, and the 
atmosphere invariably seemed to brace 
him up. 

And she was always responsive, whether 
or not agreeing with his views; and he was 
usually conscious of being at his best with 
her. Which means much to any man. 
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oblin Soa 


WORKS WONDERS 


the garden, in the garage, in the shop, 
or elsewhere, may leave your arms and 
hands covered with dirt and grime. When 
you “clean up,” use Goblin Soap. 


It leaves your skin clean and healthy. It 
dissolves the most obstinate dirt and will 
not injure the most delicate skin. 


An all-purpose soap; fine for office, shop 
or home. Meets all needs. 
If your dealer does not have Goblin 


Soap, please send us his name and we 
will see that you are promptly supplied. 


CUDAHY, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
64 Macauley Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
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“Sifted Through Silk’’ 

F you think all face powders ee 
e then you have a p 

surprise coming to you with aim 


first trial of 
llow 


‘Powder 


= 


out ‘m-miature box-sent for a dime. 
ey (State Shade wanted) 
Willow Talc deLuxe. It's 
iitfully* different.» 35 c 
Pussywillow Powder Tablets ane 
and Flesh. Pussywillow in Dark; 
edium and Rose. n purse size 
box with puff, 50c each. Ask your dealer 
for them. 


HENRY TETLOW TLOW CO., Est. 1849 
lakers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
195 Henry Tetlow Bldg.., Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is. worth anyone’s 
while to seek the best 


pera healthful and substantial beverage 


t can be taken with confidence and enjoy- 
ment by everyone. It is a food-drink, full of 
life as well as substance, non-intoxicating yet 
stimulating, brimful of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. A typical Evans product. 

Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Dealers 


C.H. Evans & Sons Esta’. 1786 Hudson, N. Y. 


So she dissected her pear salad, and he 
enjoyed his whitebait, and they chattered 
away on the old footing.-quite oblivious of 
people around them. 

Elorn was having a very happy time of 
it. But whether in her heart there really 
existed al! the gaiety that laughed at him 
out of her gray eyes is a question. Because 
it seemed to her that, at moments, a re- 
current shadow fell across his face. And 
there weré, now and then, seconds sug- 
gesting preoccupation on his part, when it 
seemed to her that his gaze grew reinote 
and his smile a trifle absent-minded. 


She was drawing on her gloves; he had 
scribbled his signature across the back of 
the check. Then, as he lifted his head to 
look for their waiter, he found himself 
staring into the brown eyes of Palla 
Dumont. 

The heavy flush burned his face— 
burned into it, so it seemed to him. 

She was only two tables distant. When 
he bowed, her smile was the slightest, her 
nod coolly self-possessed..- She was wear- 
ing orchids. There seemed to be a girl 
with her whom he did not know. 

Why the sudden encounter should have 
upset him so—why the quiet glance Elorn 
bestowed upon Palla should have made him 
more uncomfortable still, he could not 
understand. He lighted a cigarette. 

ae wonderfully pretty girl,” said Elorn 
serenely. “I mean the girl } you bowed to.” 

“Yes; she is very charming.” 

“Who is she, Jim?” 

“T met her on the steamer coming back. 


| She is a Miss Dumont.” 


Elcrn’s smile was a careless dismissal 
of further interest. But in her heart per- 
plexity and curiosity contended — with 
concern. For she had seen Jim’s face— 
and had wondered. 

He laid away his half-consumed cigarette. 
She was quite ready to go. She rose, and 
he laid the stole around her shoulders. She 
picked up her muff. 

As she passed through the narrow aisle, 
she permitted herself a casual side glance 
at this girl in black, and Palla looked up at 
her, kept her quietly in range of her brown 
eyes to the limit of breeding; then her 
glance dropped as Jim passed, and he heard 
her speaking serenely to the girl beside 
her. 

At the revolving doors, Elorn said, 

“Shall I drop you at the office, Jim?” 

“Thanks—if you don’t mind.” 

In the car, he talked continually, not 
very entertainingly, but there was more 
vivacity about him than there had been. 

“Are you doing anything to-night?” he 
inquired. 

She was, of course. Yet she felt oddly 
relieved that he had asked her. But the 
memory of the strange expression in his 
face persisted in her mind. 

Who was this girl with whom he had 
crossed the ocean? And why should he 
lose his self-possession on unexpectedly en- 
countering her? 

Had there been anything about Palla— 
the faintest hint of inferiority of any sort— 
Elorn Sharrow could have dismissed the 
episode with proud, if troubled, philosophy.. 
For many among her girl friends had cub 
brothers. And the girl had learned that 
men are men—sometimes even the nicest 
—although she could not understand it. 

But this brown-eyed girl in black was 
evidently her own sort—Jim’s sort. And 


that preoccupied her, and she lent only an 
inattentive ear to the animated monologuil 
of the man beside her. 

Before the offices of Sharrow & Cong 
pany, her car stopped. 

“1’m sorry, Jim,” she said, ‘that I’ mg 
busy this week. But we ought to meet at 
many places, unless you continue to playl 
the recluse. Don’t you really go anywheree 
any more?” 

“No. But I’m going,” he said bluntlys 

“Please do. And call me up sometime, 
Take a sporting chance whenever you'r 
free. We ought to get in an hour together 
now and then. You’re coming to my 
dance, of course, are you not?” 

“Of course Iam!” 

The girl smiled in her sweet, generous 
way and gave him her hand again. © And he 
went into the office feeling rather miserableg 
and beginning to realize why. For, im 
spite of what he had said to Palla about the. 
wisdom of. absenting himself, the meres 
sight of her had instantly set him afire. 

And now he wanted to see her—neededs 
to see her. A day was too long to pasim 
without seeing her. An evening without 
another—and others appalled 

im 

And all the afternoon he thought of her, 

his mind haraly on his business at all. 


His parents were dining at home. He 
was very gay that evening—very amusing™ 
in describing his misadventure with Messrs 
Puma and Skidder. But his mothe 
appeared to be more interested in the de 
scription of his encounter with Elorn. 

“‘She’s such a dear!” she said. “‘If y 
go to the Speedwells’ dinner on Thursdayyg 
you'll see her again. You haven’t dey 
clined, l hope—have you, Jim?” 

It ‘appeared that he had. 2 

“Tf you drop out of things this way,y 
nobody will bother to ask you anywhere” 
aftera while. Don’t you know that, dear?” 
she said. ‘This town overnight."—@ 

“‘T suppose so, mother. I'll keep up. 3 

His father remarked that it was part of § 
his business to know the sort of people who? 
bought houses. 

Jim agreed with him. 3 

“T’ll surely kick in again,” he promised} 
cheerfully. ‘I think Ill go to the club 
this evening.” 

His mother smiled. It was a healthy 
sign. Also—thank goodness!—there were 
no girls in black at the club. 

At the club, he resolutely passed the 
telephone-booths and even got as far as the 
cloak-room before he hesitated. 

Then, very slowly, he retraced his steps, 
went into the nearest booth, and called a 
number that seemed burned into his brain. 
Palla answered. 

“Are you doing anything, dear?” he 
asked—his usual salutation. 

““Oh—it’s you,” she said calmly. 

“It is. Who else calls you ‘dear’? May 
I come round for a little while?” 

“Have you forgotten what you—— 

“No. May I come?” 

“Not if you speak to me so curtly, Jim.” 

sorry.” 

She deliberated so long that her silence 
irritated him. 

“Tf you don’t want me,” he said, “please 
say so. 

“T certainly don’t want you if you are 
likely to be ill-tempered, Jim.” 

not ill-tempered. tell you 
what’s the trouble if I may come. May I?” 


” 
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way 1 \ Where There’s Music 
That’s where the young folks 
flock of an evening. In every 
art of neighborhood there’s some _hos- 
pitable home where the Columbia 
~ Grafonola attracts guests like a 


~ Right well they know where they'll hear the 
May J htest popular songs,and dance to the newest waltzes 
P and jazzes. The pure, brilliant tone of the Grafonola 
makes it the ideal instrument for the informal dance 
or party. The best music, the best fun, and the best 
ence dancing are always waiting to welcome guests in hap- 

py homes made musical by the Columbia Grafonola. 


ee: To make a good record great, 

1 are A play it on the Columbia Grafonola 

you COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York ee 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. Designs up to 
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“Ts anything troubling you?” i He 
“Of course.” “C 
“T’m so sorry.” afraic 
“AmItocome?” 
“Ves.” think 
ishing 

She herself admitted him. He laid his by 8 
hat and coat on a chair in the hall and a. 


followed her up-stairs to the living-room, 
When she had seated herself, she looked east 
up at him interrogatively, awaiting his 3 
pleasure. He stood a moment with his ‘ 
back to the fire, his hands twisting nervous- vat 
ly behind him. Then, 
“My trouble,” he explained naively, “is chap 
that I am restless and unhappy when I far : 
remain away from you.” ct 
The girl laughed. bt 
“But, Jim, you seemed to be having a os 
perfectly good time at Delmonico’s this 
noon.” _ He reddened and gave her a dis- | ™ 
concerted look. “TI don’t see,” she added, 
“why any man shouldn’t have a good time a 
with such an attractive girl. May I ask sho 
who she is?” ° “Wh 
“Elorn Sharrow,” he replied bluntly. 

Palla’s glance had sometimes wandered 
over social columns in the papers and peri- 
odicals, and she was not ignorant coricern- 
ing the identity and local importance of ee 


They had seemed to belong- together. 
And it came to Palla hazily, and for the |’ 
first time, that she herself seemed to 
belong nowhere in particular in the scheme § ™™: 
of things. ath 

But that was quite all right. She had § “"* 
now established for herself a habitation. MCh 
She had some friends—would undoubtedly § .,,; 


Pi / She looked up curiously at Jim. He rm 

f was so very good to look at. Better, even, 
Dont enjoy life enter in! toknow. And Miss Sharrow was his kind. 


To watch others enjoy them- _ ive oiliness, or other blemishes 
selves while youareleftout gradually disappear. The ex- 
and neglected is most dis- treme purity of Resinol Soap 
couraging.. If youronly barrier makes it most agreeable for gen- 
\ between popularity and social eral toilet use. You will find it 


success be.a faulty complexion, wonderfully cleansing and yet br He 
youwill find Resinol Soap of the entirely free from harsh drying behind her she had the dear and tragic past niss 
utmost value for clearing your alkali. —a passionate memory of a dead girl, a |! 
skin. Before long the skin usu- Sold by all druggists and dealers 

ally takes on a healthier appear- The heart of the world alone could make 
ance. Rough red spots, excess- Mi up to her these losses. For now she was 
e already preparing to seek it in her own 
way, under her own law of Love. 


“Jim,” she said, almost timidly, “TI have 
not intended to make you unhappy. Don’t 
you understand that?” 

He seated himself; she lighted a cigarette 
for him. 

Enraiee —— “T suppose you can’t help doing it,” he 

918 said glumly. 

NURSE SsHF= “T really can’t, it seems. I don’t love 
spected vocation. 


with you. I wish I did.” 


20 yeusagoby | “Do you mean that?” 


The Chicago Daily News 
School and College Bureau 


se ta and eraduates. Low tuition, “Small month “Of course I do. I wish I were in love 
its. soutfitfree. Hospital training 
with you.” After a moment, she said: 
Will Tell You the Best School . oO SS. |“ tol. you how much I care for you. But 
Send Ne —if you think it is easier for you—not to 
for your boy or girl if you will write us (1) Uc Money scemne—— eo 
the kind of schooling desired, (2) location R Ia Rea _| “TIcan’t seem to stay away. 
preferred, (3) amount you expect to spend. > ee “T’m glad you can’t—for my sake; but 
Our School and College Bureau knows Freight |I’m troubled on account. 
the leading schools and colleges of the | | wheel in ally cycledom. Prepaid | adore to be with you! But—but if— 
country and compiled information at hand, | | rect; wholesale price. No miidle- Jian “Hang it all!” he exclaimed, forcing 4 
P en's profits! § 
and_ its recommendations may be helpful | sive Features wry smile. “I act like an 
wy Get our Catalog; select your model AH You’ve gone to my head, Palla, an 
The Daily News renders this service | |Keeror return, No waiting to save |have like a drunken kid. buck up. 
y Months t ? bl h b lm 
charge, and may amount on acceptance, then $l 8 _ got holy ny, 
telephone, write, or ca or a persona! inter- week. moon-eyed, 
ve Sidi me 
country. amps, horns, etc. . 
* . Everything for cyclists. Free Sundries Catalog. Her quick laughter rang clear. 
The Chicago Daily News ‘HAVERFORD co. | “You poor dear!” she said. “You're 
School and College Bureau t= Sac “Aa nearest my heart of anybody. I told you 
15 N. Wells St., Chicago—Telephone Franklin 1 } ta so. It’s only that one thing I don’t dare ode 
i aALAIOC 010 do.” 
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i He nodded. 
ie “Can’t you really understand that I’m 
afraid? ” 
“(Afraid!’” he repeated. “I should 
7 think you might be, considering your aston- 
hing point of view. I should think you’d 
aid his ieproperly scared to death.” 
all and “Tam. No girl, afraid, should evér 
ye takesuch a chance. Love and fear cannot 
‘ooked aist together. The one always slays the 
other.”’ 
4 He looked at her curiously, remembering 
‘ yhat Estridge had told him about her— 
— how, on that terrible day in the convent 
ely. chapel, this girl’s love had truly slain the 
i 1 far within her as she faced the Red | 
. gsassins and offered to lay down her life 
for her friend. Than which, it is said, 
- there is no greater love. 
ve ae “Of what are you thinking?” she asked, 
re dis yatching his expression. 
‘added, “Of you—you strange, generous, fear- 
od tim les, wilful girl!” Then he squared his 
I a shoulders and shook them as though free- 
y ing himself of something oppressive. 
ntl “What you may need is a spanking,” he 
suggested coolly. _ 
nd peri- “Good heavens, Jim!” — 
olin. “But I’m afraid you’re not likely to 
ance of | it. And what is going to happen to 
you—and to me—I don’t know—I don’t 
| inow, Palla.” 
‘even “May I prophesy?” 
kind. “Go to it, Miriam!” 
ogether: “Behold, then! I shall never care for 
for the ay man more than I care now for you; 
med té Ishall never care more for you than I do 
scheme | ™¥: And if you are sweet-tempered and 
snsible, we shall be very happy with each 
She had her. Even after you marry—unless 
ubtedly “My ‘wife!’” he repeated derisively. 
ota “Miss Sharrow, for instance.” 
ce. And | He turned a dull red; the girl’s heart 
gic past missed a beat, then hurried a little before 
| girl, a itcalmed again under her cool recognition 
od md instant disdain of the first twinge of 
id mabe ey she could remember since child- 
she wis 1 The absurdity of it, too! After all, it 
ws this man’s destiny to marry. And, if 
“T have itchanced to be that a— 
Don't | %ou know,” he said, in a detached, 
musing way, ‘‘it is well for you to remember 
igarette tt I shall never marry unless I marry 
you. Life is long. There are other 
it” he Mmen. I may forget you—at intervals. 
gig: seal never marry except with you, 
n't tome Her smile forced the gravity from her 
lps and eyes. 
in love “If you behave like a veiled prophet, 
1e said: | Ml end by scaring me,” she said. 
mu. Bat But he merely gathered her into his 
—not to ms and kissed her—laid back her head 
ad looked down into her face and kissed 
let lips, without haste, as though she be- 
ike; but Mged to him. 
I do so § Her head rested quite motionless on his 
if —” gioulder. Perhaps she was still too taken 
orcing @ tack to do anything about the matter. 
ed fool! @ heart had hurried a little—not much 
nd I be § stmulated, possibly, by the rather agree- 
uck up. $e curiosity which invaded her, charm- 
, balmy, igly expressive, now, in her wide brown 
: “So that’s the way of it,”’ he concluded, 
sill looking down at her. ‘There are 
“You're gir: women in the world. And life is 
told you ing. But I marry you or nobody. And 
n’t dare #8 My opinion that I shall not die un- 


urried.” She smiled defiantly. ‘You 
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_ don’t seem to think much of my opinions,” 
he said. 
“Are you more friendly to mine?” 
“Certain opinions of yours,” he retorted, { 
“originated in the diseased bean of some 
crazy Russian—never in your mind. So, } ind 
of course, I hold them in contempt.” | |. 
She saw his face darken, watched it a 
moment, then impulsively drew his head ing 
down against hers. 
“I do care for your opinions,” she said, } * 
her cheek delicately warm beside his, vent 
“So, even if you cannot comprehend mine, fl 
be generous to them. I’m sincere. I try } gan 
to be honest. If you differ from me, doit | yj 
kindly, not contemptuously. For there is y 
no such thing as ‘noble contempt.’ There ff id 
is respectability in anger and nobility in pr 
tolerance. But none in disdain, for they § id 


bur National Playgrounds 


hate this loose socialistic philosophy that pict 
makes a bonfire of everything the world 


O We od are contradictions.” thet 
ut est / his ummer A) “TI tell you,” he said, “I despise and | Sh 


The National Parks suggest a vast region of peaks and 
canyons, of glaciers and geysers, of big trees and volca- 


believes in.” the t 

noes, and other natural wonders. hate other creeds; mea 
You can fish, climb mountains, ride horseback andcamp out, 4% form to your own, Jim. It will on i mo 

Y tor and golf. You can “rest up’’ in resort hotels. 
ou can mo go! ou ¢ Pp iD . very, very busy. And give others a chance § bi 
Complete information, including illustrated booklets, describing the to live up to their beliefs.” He felt the | sh 
National Parks and the West, will ; ee / smile on her lips and check. “I can’t li ' 
be furnished free. Ask your local } um to tay beliel war h ve key 
ticket agent to help you plan your 1 y f she said. megle 
trip —or apply to the near- , : ' = So let us care for each other peacefully— ook 

est Consolidated Ticket accepting each other as we are. Life is ¢th 
Office — or write to the Jong, as you say. And there ave other 

nearest Travel Bureau. women. And, ultimately, you will marry marc 
.UNITED-STATES- RAILROAD: | one of them. But, until then——” t. 
U Ral ‘ He felt her lips very lightly against his— 


cool young lips, still and fragrant and § throu 
163 Liberty 666 Transportation Sidr °°? _ sweet. After a moment, she asked him to th 
ee, iS ae release her, and she rose and walked across } sles 
008 Henicy Building 4, 3 the room to the mirror. Still busy vith § jot ; 
vAgA her hair, she turned partly toward hi 
partly im. we 
ee: “« Apropos of nothing,” she said, “ a man those 
was exceedingly impudent to me on the § He 
street this evening. A Russian, too. I Bihan 
was so annoyed.” equip 
“What do you mean?” gots 
“It happened just as I started to ascend § their 
the steps, Jim. There was a man there, J ing fl 
loitering. I supposed he meant to beg. He 
So I felt for my purse, but he jumped back ff that, ; 
and began to curse me roundly for an § kp | 
aristocrat and a social parasite.” A sept 
““What did he say?” lis fa 
“T was so amazed—quite stupefied.§ He 
| | And all the while he was swearing at me f ébat 
in Russian and in English, and he warned § een i 
me to keep away from Marya and Vanya § tome 
and Ilse and mind my own damned busi- § tppec 
ness. And he said, also, that if I didn’t, finthe 
there were people in New York who knew § Gre 
how to deal with any friend of the Russian § wond 
aristocracy.” nore, 
She patted a curly strand of hair into xt a 
place and came toward him in her leisurely, f Anc 
lissome way. were | 
“Fancy the impertinence of that Bly w 
wretched Red! And I understand that Bis t 


“<p 
ou Mm both Vanya and Marya have received hor- Bieful 
tell y “ y ridly insulting letters. And Ilse, also. Bint 


B ea 93 
ec. Isn’t it most annoying?” 

uty S , rets She seated herself at the piano and 
Lillian Russell | | },egan absently to play. 
Jim Shotwell is of the opinion that what 
Palla Dumont may need is a spanking. 
What will you think when you read of 
the extraordinary scherre through which 
this baffling young woman attempts to 
obey the very feminine instincts which 
have been distorted by her tragic experi- 
ence in Russia? Mr. Chambers tells 
all about pee next month’s instalment of 


e Crimson Tide. 
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Dept. 99 Cincinnati, O. 


e career has taught me valu- 
able lessons in benuestying which 
I will gladly reveal, you will 
write me.” 


Lillian Russell 
2159A Broadway, N.Y. City ¢ 
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rion” |  Chicken-feed 
>» (Continued from page 74) 
torted, | “J can see you now, the creature you 
of some ! yee in your bare feet and your nightgown. 
d. So, # isd to think I was so scared for a couple 
scratches on your cheek—and now—and 
ed it a | wy your poor father in his grave this 
is head } jg while, and you better than half of 
he said, |‘ Her wild grief troubled him, and he made 
ide his. § ,ude effort to console her with promises 
id mine, J the fine life they would have on his 
I try jurance money. 
1e, doit | He vowed that he would never marry; 
there is J» would just take care of his mudder, |* 
There § nd, when he got his new hands, they 
pility in J yuld have the grand life, playing cards 
‘or they f jiday. He would even teach her to roll 
the bones. 
ise and § She tried to pretend that she liked the 
hy that picture. And she left him smiling. It was 
e world § mly when she reached her dismal room in 
the tenement that she was smitten with 
ely con- { pmorse at her utter failure to keep the 
eep you f momise she had made to stir her boy to 
a chance § bition. 
felt the f She had left him a dream, at least, and 
an’t live fikey to an old cellar of memories long 
he said ed. He found them now again, and 
efully— fi gook off for the first time the obsession 
Life is last year’s horrors that had weighed 
re other Bilis poor brain down: a life of march, 
I marry § mrch, march—loaf, loaf, loaf—fight, fight, 
ist his— § He had frozen his shoes on one long hike 
ant and f through melting snow, and burned straw 
1 him to finthem to thaw them, only to have the 
xd across Pyks drop out. He had marched bare- 
isy vith fi fit and in rags till he had found a pair 
1him. §fwooden sabots and clumped along in 
“a man . 
> on the § He had spent weeks in a worse hell 
too. I fin Dante imagined, marching in full 
quipment and unable even to reach the 
gots where the numberless lice drove 
o ascend fi thir tiny poisoned daggers into his crawl- 
in there, § ing flesh. 
to beg. § He had trudged through mud so deep 
red back f that, at times, he had to have his comrades 
’ for an § ielp lift his legs from the mire. He had 
. | pt in slime and felt rats running across 
lisface and nibbling his ears. 
tupefied. § He had crouched motionless under fire, 
1g at me § &bating whether to squirm and scratch, 
> warned § een if it cost his life. He had known the 
d Vanya § iment of shattered bones and members 
1ed busi: § mpped off, and the various circles of inferno 
I didn’t, finthe hospitals. 
ho knew § Great wonder that he was alive; small 
Russian J wader that he was content to be nothing 
tore, that his outraged nerves should re- 
hair into §sut any more commands! 
leisurely, § And now, for the first time, his thoughts 
wre luxurious. He saw himself a little 
of that By with two arms and two legs, with ten 
ind that Bis to wriggle in the mud, and ten won- 
ived hor- fitful fingers to revel in thcir numberless 
se, also. Bilents. 
He saw himself feeding chickens. They 
ano and fame to him when he called. He vaguely 
membered their colors and a few of their 
hat mes—the names he had given them, for 
t wi had never known their breeds. He 
— uid not have told an Orpington from an 
‘which fPtdalusian. He recaptured the beauty 
rpts to their plumage, the flakes of feathered 
which Mow, the beetle-green lights on the glossy 
experi- flack hackles, the autumn leaves penciled 
‘a mth gold or silver, the mottled patterns, 
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| proud steppers on their amber toes, the 
fruit-red combs and wattles, the creamy 
ear-lobes, the varied personalities, from 
' the conceited young cockerels, always 


| ready for a fight or a boast, to the snob- 


bish old bank presidents; from the nestlings 
like powder-puffs to the gossipy dowagers. 
His ears recalled the comfortable chuckle 
of the fat hens, and the rooster’s crow lifted 
him like the first bugles of the training- 
camps. 

He felt pleasantly ashamed of the little 
‘kid he had been who had kissed a rooster 
good-night, and yet he could feel anew the 
soft warmth of those feathers as he sank 
his little nose into the pillowy down. 

He wondered if- his allowance would 
make him rich enough to own a few chick- 
ens. He took a sudden distaste for the 
life of the city that had been all the life 
he knew except the hideous outdoors of 
war. 

That part of his brain that had once at- 
tended to feeding the chickens felt again a 
longing to be sifting bread-crumbs and 
corn from his palm, and it moved the 
ghostly riuscles of his departed hand to 
beckon and caress. 

Ife was basking in this drowsy alterna- 
tion between memory and hope when the 
Federal Board disturbed him with another 
nagging call to a life of toil. The new an- 
noyer was Mr. Bristed, who was saved for 
the most stubborn cases. 

He had counted on Mrs. Joyce's prom- 
ises to prepare the way for hii. Ernie 
greeted him with as 11uch disrespect as he 
could convey. 

Mr. Bristed began diplomatically by 
announcing that he was proud to meet the 
wearer of two crosses of war, but Ernie 
was sullen again. 

“‘De double cross, dats what dey handed 

e,”’ he growled. 

Mr. Bristed was not discourageable. 

“They handed you a little bit of every- 
thing, didn’t they? Just how many wounds 
did you get?” 

“Twenty-t’ree,” said Ernie. 

“And you stilllive! You were evidently 
saved for some purpose. What do you 
consider your major wound?”’ 

“T didn’t get no major wounds; I didn’t 
even get a corporal’s.”’ 

Mr. Bristed explained. 

Ernie said: 

“T ain’t playin’ no fav'rytes. I got 
punctured everywhere from me feet up 
to over de top.” 

He shook off his overseas cap and bent 
his head to reveal the silver plate an inch 
and a half square. 

“Dere’s me identification-tag. All I 
need is me name printed on it and a door- 
bell in me good ear to look like a office. 
Den I got t’ree aloomnium ribs on me left 
side and five on me right. If de boiglars 
ever loins about me, dey’ll melt me down 
for swag.” 

Mr. Bristed mingled amusement and 
sympathy’ in nice proportion, but it got 
him no forwarder with Ernie. He grad- 
ually disclosed his hand. 

“The country thinks nothing is too good 
for its heroes, and is taking a great interest 


interest you most?” 

“T’ree squares a day and smokes.” 

“T mean—what would you most like to 
do to occupy your time?” 

“Be let alone. Ain’t I done enough 


occupyin’ trenches?” 


in your future happiness. What seems to- 


_to kiss ’em good-night? 


“Quite enough. But you’ve got a long 
life ahead of you, and you will soon be v 
tired of just being tired. Now’s the time 
to make ready for the day when you'll hay 
rested all you can stand. What did you 
do before you went to war?” 

little of everyt’ing. I wasa newsie, 
a messencher-boy, a cloik in a junk stot 
a truck-driver, a motor-man. 1 was handy 
wit’ de gloves, and-I was a comer in 
attaletic club, and I was just goin’ in 
politics when de war broke.” a 

“You were a motor-man, eh? Theres 
a whole world of electricity open to you! 

“ Nix on de electrickity.” 

“‘There’s automobile repairing, inspedh 
ing, assembling.” 

de machinery. 
nuttin’ dat uses tools. 
use tools wit’.”’ 

“Not now, but you will have. 
like to cook?”’ 

“I like to eat, but 1 hadda cook me own 
coffee and bacon in de field and—not no 
more!”’. 

*<You could learn to be a food-inspector, 
oran inspector of guns, machine guns—rifle 
parts.’ 

“You’re usin’ woids I don’t never want 
to hear no more.’ 

“You could be a painter, a pipe-fitter, a 
shoemaker, a telephone- -operator, an up- 
holsterer, a yardmaster.” 

“All dem t’ings sounds too much like 
woik.” 

“Work is what you'll be howling for one 
of these days, my boy.” 

“T’m willin’ to wait.’ 

“But you'll have wo habits of 
loafing and indifference, and it will meana 
long setback. All your old comrades will 
get miles ahead of you in the race.” 

“T ain’t a racin’ man—except for watch- 
in’ de ponies, and toutin’. Do you loina 
guy horse-racin’?”’ 

‘That isn’t on the list as yet. You've 
always been a city boy, so you wouldn't 
be interested in agricultural matters, I 
suppose.’ 

“Come again.” 

“You wouldn’t care for farming, or for- 
estry, gardening, raising vegetables, corn, 
horses, chickens, sheep, pigs, ducks——” 

“Did you say, ‘Chickens?’”’ 

“Wes; 1 don’t suppose they would in- 
terest you.’ 

“Who says dey wouldn’t? But chick- 
ens is pets; chickens ain’t a business.” 

“They’re one of the big businesses of the 
world. The products of the hen aggre: 
gate over half a billion dollars a year.’ 

go ahn!” 

Bristed was a good-enough fisherman to 
draw the bait away a little. 

“Of course, the chicken business is a 
good deal of a gamble. It’s about as safe 
and sure as horse-racing or gold- mining, 
and while some get rich, most go broke.” 

“T was always willin’ to take a chance,” 
growled Ernie. “De longer de better.” 

“That’s why you got those crosses,” said 
Bristed; “but the chicken business takes 
patience, too.” 

“*Patience?’ You’d ought to ’a’ sor 
me layin’ out in No Man’s Land pretendin’ 
I was a pile of doit and waitin’ for a Choi- 
man sniper to move.’ 

“But the chicken business takes a kindly 
nature—one that loves them for their own | 
sake.” 

“Ain’t me mudder just tellin’ me I used 
Gawd, if it’s ony 


I got no noive for 
I got no tools to 


Do you 
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Take Warning 


Put on your 
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When the roads and 
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TIRE CHAINS 


“When I’ve got them on the tires I know where I’m at—but ee 
when I ieave them off I don’t know what’s going to happen. _ a 


**Look at that fellow over there—see! He didn’t put on his chains. 
Took a chance—thought he was some careful’ driver.. He got what 
was coming to him—a dished wheel and a nice big bill for repairs. 
Lucky nobody was hurt. « 


*‘Did you ever notice that us fellows who know our jobs—taxi 
drivers and paid chautfeurs—hardly ever have an acciderit because we 
have teal to be careful and never take chances. But look out for 
the average driver. He is inclined to be “stuck on” his driving. Hits 
it up—cuts corners—neglects his brakes—doesn’t anticipate a skid. 
He gets into trouble himself and other road users don’t feel safe 
when he is about. 


“‘I’d be scared to death on slippery, greasy pavements and muddy 
toads if I didn’t have Weed Tire Chains. Bet your life J don’t take 
any chances. 


*‘At the first drop of rain | haul them out of the tool box and put 
them * all four tires. Then I’m dead sure of myself—I know where I 
get off at.. 


**Weed Chains prevent an awful lot of accidents’’ 


American Chain Company, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line-All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to 
Ships’ Anchor Chain 
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gamblin’ and waitin’ and lovin’ dat makes 
a chicken-guy, who’ 's got anyt’ing on me? 
But who’s goin’ to loin me about ’em?” 

“Oh, the Vocational Board would gladly 
have you taught as much as anybody 
knows. It would make a poultry scientist 
out of you if you would go through with 
it, teach you all about the breeds, the best 
layers and the sitters, and non-sitters, the 
best broilers and roasters, the best exhibi- 
tion-birds, the ideal poultry-plants, all 
about buildings, feeders, exercisers, brood- 
ers, all about incubators and marketing 
secrets—everything.” 

“But when you loin me all dat collitch 
stuff, who’s goin’ to set me up in business?” 

“There are funds just waiting for real in- 
vestment in real men. I know a dozen peo- 
ple who would be proud to buy a chicken- 
farm for a double-cross man and put up the 
finest equipment that can be had.” 


The next Rupert cine story, Innocence, will appear in September Cosmopolitan. 


The 


Wapusk, the big polar bear. Until Wapusk 
came up over a steep crest in the floor of 
the crevasse, Swift Lightning did not get 
the full scent of him. It was not alone a 
polar-bear scent. It was a particular scent 
—the strong, musky meyamak of the bear 
he had fought at the Eskimo igloo many 
days ago. And Firefly, seeing Wapusk, 
recognized the creature she feared more 
than all other things on earth. 
Wapusk, smelling his prey close at hand, 

had stopped. He was a bad bear, a canni- 


bal, a human-flesh-eating monster’ in the . 


days of his fight with Swift Lightning at 
the igloo. But he was worse now. The 
barb of an Eskimo spear was buried in his 
shoulder. In vain -he* had tried: to’ rid 
himself of it. It had lamed him, had made 
him still more ferocious. And again Swift 
Lightning heard the low and ominous roll 
of thunder in his throat. He responded’ 
with a snarl, and, with that snarl, came 
Firefly’s whimper of terror. 

No longer was she the proud and tri- 
umphant female. She trémbled.- She 
pressed close against Swift Lightning, ‘in 
this hour her protector, her master, her 
mate against all other things... 

As he had sensed the futility of open 
battle at the igloo, so Swift Lightning 
sensed it now. There was no alternative. 
One way of possible escape lay’ before 
them—a retreat still farther up the nar- 
rowing crevasse. He turned, but not in a 
panic. With a thrust of his shoulder, he 
headed Firefly, and she began to trot, and 
then, as he set the pace: himself, to run. 

They heard behind them the clatter of 
Wapusk’s long claws, and the sound sent 
Firefly’s yellow body like a streak through 
the moonlight. The crevasse grew nar- 
rower and rougher. And then, all at once, 
they came to the end of it. On three sides 
of them the ice walls rose a hundred feet 
high, precipitous and unbroken. Swift 
Lightning took in the situation. He knew 
that again he was facing death. His eyes 
sought for a crack, a fissure, a mass of ice 
from which he might defend himself and 
Firefly. Then he saw—at the farther side 
of the crevasse—a dark shadow that gave 
him hope. He ran to it, with Firefly at 
his hastior. The shadow was made by 


There was a long silence from Ernie. 
He was as quiet and as white as a pan of 
dough in which a yeast is working mightily 
to give it a soul and make it bread. Sud- 
denly he groaned: 

“O Gawd, ast me mudder to come and 
see me quick! Maybe Cat’rin would feel 
different, and be different, if she had a 
chancet.” 

He did not hear what Mr. Bristed said as 
he hurried away. He did not even see the 
white walls of the hospital. He saw himself 
so wonderfully supplemented with man- 
made hands and feet that he looked from a 
little distance just like what God had made. 

About his feet were flocks of chickens, 
gobbling at the grain he sifted before them; 
creamy hens, swimming in little floods of 
chirping down; stately cocks, flirting corn 
to their favorite dames. The air was shrill 
with the challenges of warrior birds and 


Mating of Swift Lightning 


(Continued from page 80) 


a flat ledge in the ice wall about six feet 
above the level of the crevasse floor It 
was a last refuge—a last hope. 

Running back fifteen or twenty feet, he 
turned in a mighty leap that carried him 
to the ledge. It was his only way of telling 
Firefly what to do, and now he’ whined 


down to her, entreating her to jump before - 
The clatter of ‘Wapusk’s _. . Bleeding and half crushed, Swift Light 


it was too late. 


claws on the ice came near—and desper- . 


ately Firefly made the effort. « She struck - 


_two feet under the ledge, anu fell’ back 


with a whimper of terror and pain.. . A 
second time she tried; and this time she 
reached the edge of the ledge, so that, fora 


- second or two; she clung-to it, fighting to 


raise herself up. Again she slipped back, 


and out of Swift Lightning came a snarling . 


cry of rage as he saw Wapusk’s. huge body 
coming swiftly toward them.’ He prepared 


himself:to leap: ‘Another twenty seconds, 
_ and he would have launched himself at the 


bear in a last great fight.. In those seconds, 
fear and the nearness of. death put into 


Firéfly- the. strength for:a’ last mighty 


effort, and she shot once more for the ledge. 
Two-thirds of “her body reached :it, and, 
with a sudden grip of his teeth in her yel- 
low hair, Swift Lightning helped her the 
rest of the way. 


“They were not an instant too soon. A 
monster paw struck where Firefly’s golden 


body had been, and then the full eight feet 
of Wapusk reared itself above the face of 
the ledge. Swift Lightning drove straight 
at his nose,.and. Wapusk’s roar of pain and 


‘fury rumbled in a hundred echoes along 


the walls and in the caverns.of the glacial 
mountain. Flattened against the barrier 
of ice, ten feet away, Firefly watched the 
defense of her mate and master. 

There was a new fire in her eyes. 
They were like flaming diamonds. A 
petted and fondled creature, she had never 
fought. Yet in her was the magnificent 
fighting blood of the collie. Of a sudden, 
it was Swift Lightning—and Swift Light- 
ning alone—that filled her whole world. ~ 
She saw the great white arms of Wapusk 
reaching out like human things. She saw 
one of them strike, saw Swift Lightning 
under it, then saw that arm crook itself 
about his body, and, without a sound, 
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the clatter of hens shouting: “Extra! Ex 
tra! I’ve laid a marvelous egg!” F 

His mother was on the kitchen 
smiling and rosy, and a young woman 
picking her way through the feat 
multitude with an apron full of eggs. Sim 
was glad and gay, strangely like : 
Gropper, and her proud eyes were like the 
eyes that: Cat’rin had once fastened 
him, and the voice was hers as she chuck 
in her chicken-voice: 

“Oh, Oinie, pipe de hen-fruit I 
pluckin’. It’s a shame to steal ’em 
’em; but dem poor guys dat has to lively 
little old New Yawk is squawkin’ dep 
heads off for goods from Mr. and = 
Oinie Cherse’s poetry-farm.” 

If you had told Ernie that there wall 
between “poultry” and “page 

” he would probably have growled 

AR ferget it!” 


she shot at that white, crooked arm | 


living fiend. - Her teeth; sharp as needles, 


sank to the gums in ‘Wapusk’ s furry paw, 
and the arm’ straightened, and a roar sug 
as had never come out of his chest before 
came out of Wapusk. For-Firefly, striking 
in a: blind fury; had found -the tendenest 
‘spot in all his fifteen-hundred-pound body, 


ning sprang back, and Firefly leaped with 
him.~ Her fangs were gleaming now, milk- 
white, beautiful as her body. They ran 
to‘the end ofthe ledge as Wapusk pulled 
himself up, and here—their final salvation 
—was a crack four feet wide in the ice- 
mountain. Swift Lightning drove Firefly 


in ahead of him, and Wapusk was at ‘the 


mouth of the crack by the time they were 
ten feet in. | The crack narrowed, nar- 
rowed so swiftly that in another twenty 
feet Wapusk’s great body could proceed 
no farther, and his roars of furious disap- 
pointment shook the frozen mountain to 
the heart of it. 

Up and still up through that narrow 
crack continued Firefly and Swift Light- 
ning until, at last, they came out on the 
great glacial plateau’ at the top. They 
were high above the sea, and high above 
the plain. Down to the barrens ran the 
landward slope of the glacier. About 
them the world lay in a glory of moonlight 
and starlight, and, with a whimper that 
might have been a prayer of gratitude and 
thankfulness, Swift Lightning dropped 
down on his belly at the edge of a scarp of 
ice and looked forth into that world. 
Close to him, Firefly laid herself down, her 
warm, soft body against him, in her throat 
a low ‘whimper trembling with the mystery 
- of understanding, of promise, of a birthright 
at last fulfilled. And then, very gently, 
her warm tongue began to nurse the bleed- 
ing wound in Swift Light sing’s shoulder. 

And Swift Lightning, still looking out 
into the barrens, saw no more the loneli- 
ness and emptiness and cold desolation 
of his world. For through twenty genera- 
tions of wolves his heritage had come to 
him. The spirit of Skagen, the great Dane, 
had iriumphed at last. The miracle had 
happened, and his world was changed for- 
ever. 


The next Swift Lightning story will appear in September Cosmopolitan. 
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BEAUTY © POWDER 


efly 
Beauty in an Instant 


uty “How well you look tonight!” Such compliments are the 
daily joy of the woman who applies her cream, powder, and rouge 
to Cotrectly. 

First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It softens the 
skin and holds the powder. Work the cream well into the skin so the powder 
adheres evenly. 
the Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin beautifully fair 
and adds the charm of delicate fragrance. 
ove _ Now a touch of BLOOM for youthful color. Do you know that a bit of color 
the in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle with a new beauty? 
out Lastly, dust over again with the powder in order to subdue the BLOOM. 
ght Presto! Such beauty and cool freshness in a few moments! Note: Don't use 
hat too much BLOOM. A natural result is all-important. 
and These three preparations may be used separately or together (as above), as 
ped the “Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette." Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing), 
removes face shine. Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, a powder that stays on—flesh, 


rld white, brunette. Pompeian BLOOM, a rouge that won’t break—light, dark, 
! medium. At all druggists, soc each. Guaranteed by the makers of Pompeian 
her 
oat MASSAGE Cream, Pompeian NIGHT Cream, Pompeian HAIR Massage. 
ery 
ght Guarantee : — The name Pompeian on any package is your guarantee of 
tly, quality and safety. Should you not be completely satisfied, the purchase 
; price will be gladly refunded by The Pompeian Co. at Cleveland, Ohio. 
ler. Very Special Offer 
mt (To August 27th only) 
ell- 
ion To one person only in a family (and to August 27th only), we will send for a dime a THE POMPEIAN CO.,2036 Sup Ave., land, 0. 
Ta- special box of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It contains one-half of our regular 50c box and Genilemen:—I enclose a dime for the Special half- 
: should be at least a month's supply. a Neither I nor Cama in my family hes 
to Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. 


This offer is made so attractive that you simply cannot resist trying Pompeian BRAUTY * Don)”, 

ne, Powder now. And once you try it we are sure you will buy it steadily. Samples of é Envy Beauty 

vad Pompeian DAY Cream and Pompeian BLOOM will be included, so that you can make many Use Pompeian” 
interesting beauty experiments. Clip the coupon now, before it is too late. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY - ~~ - 2086 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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To the Fathers and Mothers 
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of America 


NE of the most touching 
{> moments in the life of a 

family occurs on the even- 
ing before the little one goes to 
school for the first time. It is 
then the parents realize that the 
control of the child’s future is 
placed largely in other hands. The 
baby is passing into childhood, and 
it will seem but a few years before 
he is ready to enter the battle 
of life. 

Events are moving so fast to- 
day that never before was a thor- 
ough and liberal education so 
necessary. Today, more than ever, 
the youth of America should get 
the sort of education that will, in 
training and environment, develop 
strength of purpose and stability 
of character. 

And in no other country in the world is ‘it so 
easy to obtain such an education as in America. 

Our public-school system is the best; our pri- 
vate schools are more numerous, more competent, 
and, what is still more important, more democratic 
than the private schools of any other nation. 

American fathers and mothers whose first and 
greatest consideration is the future of their children 


know that Democracy writes the text-books of 


America. 

“Tis education forms the common mind,” 
wrote Alexander Pope many years ago. Certainly 
a high standard of educational methods and ideals 
has made America the greatest democracy of all time. 


* * * * * 


The greatest service a magazine can perform is 
to help direct parents in the selection of proper 
schools for their children. 

Several] magazines are performing this service, 
and, to them may be credited the growth and the 
wide-spread appeal of our great private schools. 

For the past twelve years, year after year, Cos- 


mopolitan has not only published a great volume of 


private-school advertising but it has, through its 


Educational Club, personally helped thousands of 


parents to select schools best suited to the require- 
ments of their sons and daughters. 
With more than a million circulation each month 


Cosmopolitan’s own supremacy insures supremacy for its advertisers 
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rites the Text-Books 


erica 


among the most intelligent and 
the most progressive element of 
the magazine-reading public, Cos. 
mopolitan has easily become 
America’s leading school adver- 
tising medium. Indeed, the pri 
vate schools of America, during 
1918, invested more than $100; 
000 in the advertising pages of 
Cosmopolitan, and this is twice a 
much as they invested in Cosmopoli- 
tan’s nearest competitor in the school- 
advertising field. 

The private schools tell us that 
they depend largely upon Cosmo- 
politan for increases in their en- 
rollments— in fact, it is said by 
many of these schools that Cos- 
mopolitan sends them more pupils 
each season than all the other 
magazines combined. 

This has been accomplished, not only because of 
the tremendous volume of school advertising Cos. 
mopolitan publishes, but also because Cosmopolitan 
is bought and read in more than a million homes 
that prefer the best work of the greatest writers and 
artists in all the world. 

To publish the work of these writers and artists, 
month after month, in the best magazine that it is 
possible to produce is an achievement in which Cos- 
mopolitan feels a justifiable pride. 

But to give to the parents of America a school- 
information service unexcelled by any other maga- 
zine—to become known among the private schools 
as their most prolific source of enrollments—is an 
even greater achievement. 


* * * * * 


In this, the August number of Cosmopolitan 
which you are now reading, there is a most compre- 
hensive educational directory containing announce: 
ments of the best private and vocational schools 
in America. 


lf you are contemplating the selection of 4 
school, you will find the right one in the pages of 
this month’s Cosmopolitan. And after you have 
made your selection, we shall be happy to have 
you tell us that Cosmopolitan has been of service 
to you. 
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The Creoles of Louisiana are of the 
purest French and Spanish blood and 
their charm is the charm of courtly 
France and of patrician Spain. 

A distinguishing prt of their pine 
sratic ancestry derfu 
thick, dark, and banned ul. 


The Wonder of Creole Hair 


REOLE charm has been as much admired in aristocratic European 
circles as in America. Empress Josephine, wife of Napoleon, was a 
Creole. Queen Hortense of Holland and Prince Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, were Creoles. The glorious Creole hair has 
always been especially admired. The hair is a special pride and care of the Creoles and for generations La Creole Hair 
Dressing, has been favorite among them. It preserves the youthful color and beauty of the hair even through advanced years. 


La Creole Ends Gray Hair 


La Creole not alone prevents jray hair. La Creole treatment will bring, 
back to its youthful color and beauty, hair that has become gray, sray- 
streaked, or faded. La Creole contains no dyes. It promotes the youthtally 
—- healthy condition of hair and scalp which nature intended. Its 
effect on the hair is Zradual but certain. Two to five weeks treatment is 
required to bring, back any shade—lightest brown to deepest black—what- 
ever the natural color was. After that an occasional application will 
preserve the vigorous healthy color permanently. 


At Drug Stores and Toilet Counters, Price $1.00 
If your Dealer can’t supply you, send his name and address. 
We will see that you are supplied. 


VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD LABORATORIES 
130 Tenth Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


Good taste and good breeding, approve the use of La Creole and there is 
no satiny any coun oF its use, though it can never be detected. 

La Creole must not be confused with dyes—it can not give a dyed look 
and there is nothing to stain the scalp or to wash or rub off. It makes the 
hair soft, wavy, | and b iful. Eliminates dandruff. 

Absolutely guaranteed to bring, back the hair's color or money refunded. 

Send coupon for booklet “La 
Creole -- Hair Beautiful.” Shows 
style of hair dressing, best suited to 
each type of face. 


Van Vieet-Mansfield Laboratories 
130 Tenth St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Please send booklet Creole—Hair 
Beautiful,” teaching the hair dress most 
becoming to each individual. 
NGG 
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Open your 
Package 
this way 


It's toasted 


. ETWEEN breakfast and tennis. It’s a good 
time to light a Lucky Strike—the real 
Burley cigarette. It’s toasted. Burley tobacco 

has a delicious flavor when it’s toasted. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


cigarette 


Famous on account of the toasted flavor. 
An entirely new idea in cigarette mak- 
ing—toasted tobacco. 

It’s toasted for your pipe—same for- 
mula—Lucky Strike Tobacco. 


inCORPORATED 
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~The Town 


“Indeed I won't!” assured Vivien, 
thinking what a really good old scout 
Tubby was. And evidently Alma was 
thinking something the same, for she 
joked at her husband affectionately and 
asked, 

“Won’t you come, too, Elmer?” 

“No, thanks,” chuckled Tubby. ‘That 
highbrow stuff’s not in my line.” 

So it was settled. Vivien and Alma 
would go up by an early-afternoon train. 
giving him time for his errands and her 
for some errands of her own, and they 
would meet for dinner together before the 

. Vivien looked forward with not a 
jittle zest to this expedition; his own 

re in the music would be augmented 
by watching its effect on Alma. What on 
earth would she make out of a Wagner 
opera? As he bade her good-night, he was 
moved to say: 

“Perhaps you won’t like it after all. 
Don’t run the risk of being bored, just be- 
cause some people find music enjoyable.” 

But suddenly, unexpectedly, she ex- 

“Don’t tell me not to go! I want to go!” 

A flash of something wilful in her spirit! 
Long after he went up-stairs and to bed, 
Vivien saw that sudden, uncharacteristic 
contraction of her brows, the catching of 
her small white teeth on her lower lip. 
Puzzled, he decided it was just a childish 
impulse. 

The next evening, in the city, he met 
her at the restaurant and hour appointed 
for dinner. Throughout the meal, Alma 
was ina serious mood, but, above his own 
flow of talk, he was conscious of a sharp 
sense of some restraint in her. ~ 

And then they went to the opera. 

Afterward, Vivien’s recollections of the 
performance were of the music and Alma 
all mingled together. He always remem- 
bered how her soft, slightly low white 
blouse gleamed palely in the darkened 
auditorium, and the subdued radiance of 
her hair, and her intense quietude. From 
the first notes, she sat very still, as if really 
caught up in the spell of the opera which 
defies years or custom or /ocalc, satiety or 
wisdom or ignorance to refute its appeal 
to every sense. 

Here was music, indeed, to call out 
responsive passion in the human heart! 
Music embodying an old, old tale—one who 
wooed for another a maid; a magical draft 
of love, and, for them who drank, no end 
to the yearning, the bliss, and the misery 
of love— all else, the world and loyalty and 
honor and shame, all but a seeming dream; 
naught else but love—longing unquench- 
able, desire forever rerearing its head, end- 
less fevered craving, pitiable striving to find 
apath into the haven of Love Triumphant. 

As he sat, drunk on the opera he had 
heard a dozen times but which never had 
lost its power to intoxicate him, Vivien 
sent sidelong glances at Alma. She was 
sitting very still, with no evidence of emo- 
tion. When the curtain rolled down on the 
first act, and figures incongruously reap- 


peared before the curtain to bow and 
smile, she composedly brought her opera- 

into use. “What a funny fat little 
man Tristan is!’ she said. Vivien wanted 
to shake her, to try to rouse her; he was 
conscious of a strange, almost savage de- 


Where Nothing Ever Happened 


(Continued from page 88) 


sire to see this lovely, insensate creature 
roused to something like real emotion. 
But he didn’t analyze the basic reason of 
this desire—then. 

The second act began—that tremendous 
second act, -where it seems that the fibers 
of the human soul itself are being plucke( 
upon to make music. When the curtain 
again descended, Vivien, his senses in 1 
whirl, again looked at his companioi. 
That she should be incapable of thrilliny 
the least bit! Did it really mean nothing 
to her—this magical transmutation into 
sound of the yearning of man and weman— 
the force that never passes from the earth? 
But she only sat with eyes averted, finger- 
ing her program; she didn’t even use her 
opera-glass now. It seemed there was an 
odd note of relief in her voice when, at 
last, lifting her eyes, she exclaimed, 

“The curtain’s going up!” 

Trying te ignore his impatience with 
her—an impatience absurdly fraught with 
something of regret or disappointment that 
he did not name concretely—Vivien gave 
himseif over to the terrifying play of tonal 
color that is Act III, the somber and abso- 
lute resignation which comes as an inevit- 
able aftermath from all that tempest and 
stress. 

And then Isolde and her plaint immor- 
tal—the deathless “Death of Love.” 


In the billows, in the music, 
In the world’s great whirlwind lost! 
Sinking—drowning— 
D eamless—blest—— 


And when it was all over and the ill- 
fated Isolde, gloried by death’s ecstasy, 
sank gently to rest, Vivien felt a hot little 
hand stealing into his own, as if it simply 
must have something to hold. That unex- 
pected little hot touch was far more mov- 
ing to him than all the emotion that had 
been evoked from the stage. 

Then, suddenly, he felt a sort of terror. 

This was the tranquil being who hadn’t 
“cared for music’”—the daughter of that 
young thing smiling sadly out of the oval 
frame, a young thing who had cared for 
music. Yes; and for many other things, 
too. God knew what she had clutched 
for—and missed—to have brought that 
look into her tragically smiling eyes. A 
profound pity swept over him for all the 
tragic young things of earth, an emotion 
extending to the tremendously moved 
young thing still- clutching his hand—she 
seemed so terribly young in her inexperi- 
ence, despite her thirty years. 

But it wasn’t pity that made him hold 
on to her hand—that fevered, impulsively 
seeking hand; it wasn’t pity that filled 
him with a swift, poignant craving to 
carry it to his lips. Suddenly, confusedly, 
sharply, he was aware of her as a warm, 
pulsing, close entity. What especially 
appalled him was that his compelling sen- 
sation had swept upon him without warn- 
ing. Confused, disturbed, he sat stiffly 
erect and gently loosed her hand. At his 
movement, she said nothing, only took 
back her hand, looking up at him. And at 
that look, so sweet, so unspeakably sweet 
in its unconscious confession, he felt again 
the surge of terror. . Everything still 
seemed vague, but nothing ever could 
take away that look she had given him, 
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could ever take away the unbidden, re- 
sponsive lilt in his own being. Always he 
would see her thus—lips slightly parted, 
eyes dazed but shining bosom, unevenly 
rising and falling. He did not speak as 
he helped her into her wraps. She did 
not speak. Curious that nothing said, 
nothing momentous done could mark the 
altering of everything! 

In the taxi on the way to the station, it 
was Alma who spoke first. 

“Forgive me for being silly. I don’t 
know just what was the matter with me.” 

“You were not silly,” he replied gravely. 
“You’d have been silly if you were not 
moved.” 

“But why was I so moved?” she asked. 

“You really don’t know?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tell me.” 

“Well, that music is a masterly presen- 
tation of the biggest note of life.” 

She was silent a moment, then, a little 
timidly, asked, 

“You mean—of love?” 

He nodded. She didn’t speak, and he 
went on, in an explanatory voice: 

“That’s why ‘Tristan’ can reach those 
who don’t ordinarily care for Wagner, and 
even those who don’t understand most 
music. It’s the passion pouring through 
it all, the feeling common to all mankind, 
the eternal, world-wide cry of mortals.” 

She didn’t reply, and after that neither 
of them said much. Vivien was glad she 
was disposed to silence, for, in his confused 
mood, he was afraid of speech. He was 
afraid of his beating heart. A heavy pre- 
monition lay over him. 

He sat staring out the cab window, seeing 
nothing, trying to feel nothing—trying 
not to analyze his feelings. He was in- 
furiated at this sudden inner unrest, cursed 
it savagely to himself. And again he felt 
appalled, terrified, at the suddenness with 
which disaster had poured upon him. His 
will, his desire, even his awareness had had 
nothing to do with it. He damned the 
music they’d just heard, but reason told 
him the music couldn’t be entirely re- 
sponsible. There must have been some- 
thing there for it to work on. But what? 
Twenty-four hours ago; he had looked 
upon her with a sort of tolerant benignity, 
had wondered what in the world had pos- 
sessed him ever to imagine himself in love 
with the girl. Was it that, even years ago, 
the latent poignancy of her had, somehow, 
glimmered through and made itself felt? 

He stiffened himself in his corner. A 
fine specimen he was—a weak, inflamma- 
ble, treacherous, dishonorable tool! To- 
moriow he must make some excuse and 
get away before Folly should become his 
master. Yes—to-morrow. 

They reached the station and had to 
scurry for the eleven-forty-three and for 
seats. There were other Blue Mound pas- 
sengers in the day coach—the eleven- 
forty-three local carried no parlor-car— 
and acquaintances who had seen Alma at 
the cpera paused to exchange ejaculaiions 
on the performance, to comment on Mrs. 
Brown’s departure from precedent. Alma 
answered with distrait gentleness and 
then, as the train glided into motion, sank 
back in her corner by the window and 
gozed abstractedly out inte che night. 
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Wives Doctors 


Don’t Have Corns 


Doctors All Know Blue=jay 


It is made by a surgical dressing house 
whose products doctors use, 

Doctors’ wives use Blue-jay when a corn 
appears. And they end it at once and for- 
ever. 


Millions of others now use the same method. 
In a moment they apply a Blue-jay plaster. 
The wrapping makes it snug and comfortable, 
and they forget the corn. 

In 48 hours they remove the Blue-jay and 
the corn is ended. Only a few of the toughest 
corns need a second application. 

The pain is stopped instantly. The corn 
is ber nae completely—in two days. 

Blue-jay has done that for millions of corns. 
Your corns are not different. It will do it 
for your corns. 

If you have corns and don’t prove this you 
d¢ yourself an injustice. 


How Blue=jay Acts 


A is athin, soft, protecting ring which 
stops the pain by relieving the pressure. 
Bis the B & B wax centered on the corn 
to gently undermine it. 
is rubber adhesive.- It wraps around 
the toe and makes the plaster snug and 
comfortable. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


Corns Are Out-of-Date 


In the old days corns were common. 
Nearly everybody had them. 

People pared them, padded them, coddled 
them and kept them. 

Nowadays, most people never suffer corns. 
Yet tight, dainty shoes are more common 
than ever. 

Consider that fact. The reason lies in this 
scientific Blue-jay, 

One user told another, until millions now 
employ it. 


Quit Old Methods. 


Paring is unsafe and temporary. Padding 
is unsightly. Old, harsh, mussy treatments 
have been discredited. These are scientific 
days. 

Try mes f on one corn. Learn that the 
pain does end. Learn that the corn does 
disappear. 

Learn that these results come in an easy, 
gentle way. 


When you do, your corn troubles are over— 
all of them, forever. 


Try it tonight. 


Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Com- 
pletely 25 Cents—At Drugégists 
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Vivien, beside her, kept up his perturbed 
communings. Her head drooped, and he 
thought she was dozing off. He glanced 
at her surreptitiously. She looked so soft 
so pretty, so helpless, drooping there. She 
knew so little of how life can bruise and 
mangle and yet leave the heart to beat. 
Cruel, if she must find out! His conscieng 
smote him as.if he had done a cruel deed 
against her. Yet—what /ad he done? He 
had not intended to do anything. 

But Alma was not asleep. Presentiy 
she stirred and Jooked up at him soberly, 

“Where can I find a book that tells their 
story?” 

“Their story?’” repeated Vivien. 

“Yes—of Tristan and Isolde. The pip 
gram spoke of it as ‘the old, old story,’ you 
know.” 

“You’ve never read it?” 

She shook her head. 

“T’ve read so little.” 

Vivien tried to smile a natural, casual 
kind of smile. 

“You said your father didn’t believé in 
imaginative reading. Perhaps he was right, 
Perhaps——” 

She interrupted him, her voice having 
the sudden, impatient, wilful ring it had 
had when she said she wanted to go to 
this opera. 

“T’m going to read it! I’m going to read 
their story! What do you suppose becomes 
of all the joy and sorrow of the lovers who 
have to die? Do you think it just lives 
on, to pass into the lives of other lovers?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Don’t you suppose maybe it’s easier, 
after all, to die like that, while everything 
is keen and sharp, than to live on and on 
and on?” 

He felt that there was danger in this 
vein. To change the topic, he said, 

“T’m going away to-morrow— going on 
to California.” 

Her eyes went startled. 

“No—don’t go! 1 don’t want you to 
go!”” And then, as if catching the signifi- 
cant impetuousness of her own words, she 
shaded her tone to something of its old 
calmness as she added, “‘Is it necessary— 
your hurrying-off?” 

He mumbled something about “busi- 
ness,” nonsensical to his own ears. She 
darted a little, timid, fluttering glance upat 
him; then she turned again to the window 
and the outer darkness. How extraor- 
dinarily still! What power she had de- 
veloped over herself all in a few hours—a 
few minutes! Where had she, so inexperi- 
enced, so undisciplined, discovered such 
power? God knows where women, at 
once the most exposed and most unarmed 
creatures of earth, all in a second, it seems, 
find the weapons to arm their weakness. 

The rest of the journey home 
without outward event. 

Next morning, Vivien tried to convince 
Tubby of the necessity of rushing on West 
at once. But Tubby good-humoredly 
pooh-poohed all his arguments. “Busi- 
ness,” indeed—he knew the stress Viv laid 
on mere business! More likely it was just 
restlessness. And when Vivien finally ad- 
mitted to that, as the best way out, Tubby 
prevailed on his guest to try out Blue 
Mound and the dull Brown domicile for 
two days longer at least. Vivien, at all 
events, wanted to preserve that cheer 
equanimity on old Tubby’s face; staying 
might be less hazardous than inexplicably 


| sudden departure. He agreed to stay. 
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Have You Tried Tuxedo in the New 
“TEA FOIL” Package? 


It’s soft and pliable—decreases in size as 
the tobacco is used—tobacco does not 
cake in the package — no digging , 


it out with the finger. Keeps the 
tobacco in even better condition 3 
than tin. Now, don’t youowe 4 
it to yourself to buy a pack- 4 
age and give Tuxedoa 
trial? —Not quite as .& 
much tobacco as in gy 
the tin, but— 


Wikt — the lightest, thinnest, finest, 
strongest cigarette papers in all the world. 
Roll a Tuxedo cigarette with RIZ LA 


CROIX. 


Finest Burley Tobacco 
Mellow-aged till perfect 
+a dash of Chocolate 


_ The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Guaranteed by 
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IN - GOOD 


Handy Metal Case 


For autoist, bather, me- 
chanic, fisherman, in fact, 
every individual or family. 


ed inside or out. 
for tool wis, for 
es, for 
Rshing trips, etc. 


If your dealer doesn't carry, send 
$2.00 (foreign $2.50) cash with 
order, and we will mail you an 
J 4 is a big seller. 
Write for proposition. Address, 


St. Louis Tin & Sheet Metal 
Working Co., 


Size, 13"'x914""x4"" 
Weight. 2 Ibs. 6 ounces 


What the Chaperone Says 
“When the sun is hot, use Lablache, it cools, 
thes ani beautifi The powder adorable, 
and 


other so goo 


have triei them all.” 


Refuse Substitutes 


ft 


GY — 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
ge a Young Man Should Have. 
ge a Young Husband Should Have. 
a Father Should Have. 
a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
a Husband Should Have. 


: ledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Koowledge a Wie Shoald Have. 

Write for **Other People’s Opinions"’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 754 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


ISOS 


for Coughs & Colds 


But he purposed during those remaining 
hours to see little of Alma. He went to 
town with Tubby and spent the day with 
him in the office. That evening, the three 
of them sat together in the living-room, 
Alma again with her sewing in the glow of 
the shaded Jarup. Vivien was amazed at 
her steadiness, seemingly unchanged from 
what it had been that evening—such a 
short time, and such a long time ago— 
when he’d first watched her sitting there. 
Who could tell what lay under her gentle 
smile? 

It was Tubby who finally suggested that 
Vivien should fetch down his violin. 

“T haven’t heard you fiddle since you’ve 
been here, Viv. _ Suppose you give us a 
tune.” 

Involuntarily Vivien glanced at Alma. 

“Oh, she won’t mind,” the husband an- 
swered for her. ‘“\Wasn’t it your fiddling 
that sent her dashing up to the opera last 
night?” 

‘Tubby chuckled; he seemed to think 
Alma’s attending opera was a good joke. 

So Vivien perforce brought down his 
violin and, as was his way, rambled from 
bits of one thing to another. Hardly con- 
scious of what it was, he hit upon a thene 
from the opera just heard—an appealing, 
tender, minor melody, which he played 
with, half following, half in provising. 

On a flowing chromatic cascade of 
sound, Alma suddenly rose. 

“J think one of the children is calling,” 
she said, and left the room. 

“That was pretty,” Tubby compli- 
mented the performer. ‘\’. hat was it?” 

Vivien shook his head. It had just 
flooded over him that this was the lament 
of weary King Mark, racked with grief at 
his favorite knight’s treachery. 

“Pretty,” reaffirmed Tubby, stretching 
out his feet and half closing his eyes—a 
picture of staid, secure domestic content- 
ment— “‘but kind of sad. Give us some- 
thing lively.” 

So Vivien gave hin something lively. 


| Alma did not reappear, and after a while 


Vivien went up-stairs ahead of Tubby, 
who must perform the rites of “locking 
up.” He went tiptoeing through the up- 
per hall. Suddenly, in the cim light, a 
figure moved soundlessly to r eet him. A 
flutter, a warmth, a fragrance, and soi e- 
thing small and crackly pressed into his 
hand. Then the fgure soundlessly re- 
treated, and he was left, palpitant, alone. 
In his room, he looked at the tol:en in his 
hand—a penciled note. 


Don’t avoid me to-morrow. I must see you 
—talk to you. Sometime to-morrow. I must 
see you. 


For a full hour he sat by his window, 
looking down at a gas street-lamp peace- 
fully blinking on the corner. He was 
frightened by her writing that imperative 
demand. He had intended keeping close 
to Tubby up to the last moments of brief 
packing and farewell. That had seemed 
safer, but now he dared not risk ignoring 
Alma’s behest. And yet he feared him- 
self—despite ethics and friendship and the 
sanctity of hospitality—feared these terri- 
ble, reprehensible, madly exultant instincts. 
rearing their heads within him. He knew 
them for what they were; he had not lived 
a life void of emotion; right or wrong, 
he knew himself for what he was. But 
nothing like this, so swift, unexpected, 
absolutely amazing and inexplicable as 


_ with her to face her mother’s portrait. 
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this, had ever happened to him befor 
And once again he asked himself /ow it hag 
happened. And why? Was he really jy 
love with Alma? 

At breakfast, Vivien begged off an how 
or two to “loaf around” before joining 
Tubby in town. It was hard to preserve 
a natural manner with Alma there, though 
she was keeping up her own composure: 
something in her gentle tenderness as sh 


bundled Tubby, against his will, in a muffle: 


to fend off the raw wind which had sp 


up and as she got the oldest little gn} 


hooded and mittened for school struck 
Vivien as at once absurd and pathetic, 
Hard to believe that this affectionate, duti- 
ful wife and mother was awaiting an in. 
portuned solitary moment with a—vwell 
with himself. 

He was waiting that solitary moment 
with sensations he could not have de. 
scribed. What would she say—what 
would he say? But when it arrived at last, 
in the comfortable, homy living-room, 
Alma went to the issue directly. 

“JT wanted to talk it out—I thought it 
would be better so,” she said. “You 
wanted to rush off because you wer 
afraid to stay—wasn’t that it?” Dumbly, 
miserably, he nodded. “1 knewit!” Ther 
was a note almost of satisfaction in her 
tone. ‘Well, I’m afraid, too.” 

It came out without hesitancy or shame, 
Miraid to look at her, afraid to say any- 
thing, he began walking up and down. 
But he could feel her eyes upon hin, fol- 
lowing him—eyes that were shining oddly 
for all her air of calm. He came to a halt 
in his pacing, and said abruptly, 

“T’m going to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” she answered, in that same even, 
restrained tone; ‘‘and I’m glad you'r 
going. But”—she hesitated just the 
shadow of a second—‘TI’ll never be sorry 
you came. That’s why I wanted to tak 
to you, Viv—to tell you 1’m not sorry, and 
to ask you not to be sorry, either.” Then 
sv. iftly, in petuously, she moved across to 
him and placed her hand on his arm. Her 
touch sent him into panic, but she went on 
steadily: “Don’t look that way, Viv! 
Everything’s going to come out all right 
I’m going to make it my business to. set 
that it does— though everything’s all 
mudéled and torn-up and aching in here.” 
She laid her free hand above her heart. 

“Alva!” he burst out. “ You«poer 
clild! It’s all wrong— for you to suffer!” 

For answer, she only dropped her head 
so it barely touched his shoulder. — Then, 
as he battled to hold off from catching her 
to hirr, she lifted her head again, drew him 


“T know about her,” she said softly. “I 
made Ehrer tell me last night—my father 
had let re know only littlebits. Do you 
know about her?” Vivien nodded. “She 
suffered— suffered terribly: Life was cruel 
to her, and she was glad to rest. And they 
tried to save re from any such suffering as 
hers—but they were wrong. I should 
have been told more—mere ignorance can 
never save us. And no one else but our- 
selves can ever save us.” 

Terribly moved, he pressed the hand he 
wanted to kiss and said: 


“Alma, you make me hate myself! 
When I think of you, so peaceful and 
happy——” 

“*Peaceful and happy!’” She gave an 
ironic laugh. Then the brief mutiny 
passed; she drew herself up. ‘I’m glad, 
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Waven Label Ve Underwear 
“Sh BEST RETAIL TRADE 

1 they (Trade Mark Reg US Pat. Off and Foreign Countries) 

hol 'B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee _B.V..D. Sleeveless Closed Crotch Union 

aa Length Drawers, $1.00 the Garment. Suits, (Pat. U.S. A.) $1.75 the Suit. 
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Try Sani-Flush. 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


iS. You'll never go back to the old irksome way 
| of cleaning the closet-bowl. 


Sani-Flush makes the work so easy—and 
does it so much better. 


All you have to do is to sprinkle a little into 
the closet-bowl whenever necessary—follow the 
directions on the can—then flush. 


Stains of all kinds, even rust marks, disappear. 
And the regular use of Sani-Flush keeps the 


closet-bowl and trap clean. 


Ask your dealer at once for Sani-Flush. If he is unable to 


supply you immediately, send us 25c (stamps or coin) for a full 
size can postpaid. (Canadian price 35c; foreign price 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
; ‘ 816 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Limited, Toronto 


‘Don’t Wear 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that, 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. Nu obnoxious spri 

oF pads. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb, No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 

. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 117A State St., Marshall, Mich, 


Send Your Name and We’ 
Send You a Lachnite 


send a penny. Jus snd your name 


say. 
Lachnite ted in id ring on 10 r 
We will send it prepaid right to your 4} 
es merely ‘with fhe then wear Sha 
a diawond, send it Back.” pat you dee ide to buy it 


—send us $2.00 8 month until $18.75 has been 
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1 tell you— glad! No one wants to be an 
oyster—you yourself said that. We've got 
to teel sometime, Viv—we humans who 
are born with all the human potentialities 
in us. No one can hold them off from ys 
forever. We’ve got to learn things for 
ourselves. And to find out that in life 
things don’t often happen as they do in 
‘Tristan and Isolde.’ We can’t just lay 
ourselves down and die when things get 
hard. Or, still living, run away from com. 
plications and duty. Those solutions are 
too easy tor problems of real life. The 
hard thing to do is to keep right on with 
our job. And this is what I want you to 
know: I’m not ashamed of what I’ve dis- 
covered in me; 1’d be ashamed if, finding 
it, I’d let it pull me away from my job. 
And I love my job, Viv—in one way. I’m 
fond of Elmer and the children, awfully 
fond of them; I want to stick by them. 
Only, I want you never to worry—to know 
that, really, you’ve enriched my life. 
Maybe it’ll be hard—it is hard—but I'l 
always be more glad than sorry that——” 

Perhaps it was the break in her strained 
voice, perhaps her smile, that tragic smile, 
but something gave way in Vivien. Pre 
caution, wisdom, restraint went by the 
board. Bowing his head against her hair, 
he poured it all out, his pent-up passion 
and his expostulations against fate, while 
the wind rattled its nerve-racking accom 
paniment on the windows, while she rested 
in his embrace, clinging to him like@ 
frightened child. Only when he finished 
did he realize that if she had pulled herself 
away, upbraided him, it would have bee 
easier to bear than this frightened, piteoug 
clinging—easier to bear than the way 
then, she bravely lifted her head, showing 
white cheeks with flaming spots on then 
and her soft lips quivering— easier to beat 
than her strained voice as she said: % 

“Yes—you and I. Oh, Viv!” Theil 
“Tt won’t be wrong, will it, for me @ 
treasure this little glimpse of what mighif 
have been?” 4 

“What might have been!” Staring dow 
at her, through all his misery, Vivien could 
inwardly smile a chagrined sort of smile at 


-his own obtuseness—he who had wondered 


why he’d ever fallen in love with the placid 
Alma. The placid Alma—this creature of 
sott and fiery spirit, and indomitable cour- 
age for all the softness and fire! Well, in- 
stinct, it seems, is less blind than arrayed 
facts. 

“We could have been so happy, Alma.” 
He simply couldn’t hold back that voiced 
regret. She looked up at him then, with 
the sad little smile which seemed reflected 
from the face in the oval frame, and per- 
mitted herself the nearest to a caress she 
ever gave him. With one hand, she 
reached up and brushed back his hair, 
saying, 

“T always loved the way your hair waved 
back from your forehead.” 


“T wish,” said Tubby, next morning at 
the station, when Vivien was reiterating 
his conventional thanks for a pleasant 
visit, “that we could have trotted out 
some—what d’you call it?—‘copy.’ Some- 
thing high-colored and emotional in your 
line. But as you know, Viv, nothing ever 
happens in Blue Mound.” 


Another out-of-the-beaten-path story 
ty Dana Gatlin in an early issue: 
Life Had Passed Her By 
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Why Geared-to-the-Road 
Tires Give Ease at the 
Steering Wheel 


MILLER TIRES ride on a high center ridge, which eases 

the driver’s tension at the steering wheel, driving just 
like a plain tread tire. Yet the sides of the tread are 
Geared-to-the-Road by patented caterpillar feet that mesh 
like cogs with road depressions. 


The Uniform Miller is the only tire that has this combi- 
nation—steering ease with great resistance to skidding and 
“‘whip-lash.” 

Geared-to-the-Road helps the car to hold the road, 
and produces positive traction, full power ahead, and safety. 


Long Mileage in All—Not ‘‘Luck’’ in a Few 


All Miller Tires are long-distance mark. Each builder is rated on 
runners—casing after casing. every tire he makes; if one comes 
Fine materials and plenty of back his score is penalized. 
them are required, of course. But But instances of that are less 
tires must be built alike, or they than 1 in 100. ; 
cannot wear alike. Only authorized dealers supply 
Miller builders are trained to a these Uniform Tires. If you don’t 
single standard—there’s no highcr know the Miller dealer, write us 
perfection than our championship for his name. 


The Miller Rubber Company, Dept. A-165, Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes—the Team-Mates of 
niform Tires. Also Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber 
Goods, for Homes as Well as Hospitals 


TO DEALERS: Your territory may be open—write us 


_GEARED-TO-THE ROA 
JUNIFORM MILEAGE 


Tires) 
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Rose Petal 
Complexion 


Smooth and velvety as 
the petals of a rose is 
the complexion aided by 


Nadine Face Powder 


This delicate beautifier 
imparts an_ indefinable 
charm—a charm which 
lingers in the memory. 

The smooth texture of 
Nadine adheres until 
washed off. It prevents 
sunburn or the return of 
discolorations. 

Its coolness is refresh- 

ing, and it cannot harm 
Pink the tenderest skin. 

Nadine Face Powder 
beautifies millions of com- 
plexions today. Why not 
vours? 

Sold in Green Bores 
At leading toilet counters. If 
they haven't it, by mail 6oc. 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, 


“BOW LEGS and KNUCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
ano witnout THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 


PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. May- 
field Ave., Dept. A Chicago, Ill. 


SEXUAL™ 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages ILLUSTRATED Cloth 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


P 
= Table com: 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 803 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


ROUGH ON RATS 
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Private Cappy Ricks 


(Continued from page 35) 


appeared in the doorway, Matt Peasley 
saw him and, slightly raising his voice, 
remarked, 

“And he unloaded the whole blamed 
works at sixteen dollars a dozen.” 

“You don’t mean it!” Mr. Skinner 
replied, with what Cappy considered an 
excess of amazement for Skinner. 

“Strange how these young pups think 
they can outrun an old dog!’’ Cappy solilo- 
quized, but, looking straight before him, 
continued on to the cashier’s office and 
concluded his business. On his return 
journey, he paused beside the conspirators. 

“Tf it’s all the same to you two pa- 
triots,” he announced, “I’d like to be left 
in absolute seclusion in n y office for the 
next two hours.” 

“Very well,” Matt Peasley replied 
easily. “I want to have a talk with you 
before you go home, however.” 

“Come in at tour o’clock, Matt. I'll be 
ready for you then.” 

Once in his own office, Cappy seized his 
hat and fled from the building. Twenty 
minutes later, he was at his tailor’s. At 
sight of him entering the shop, the tailor 
promptly removed from a wall .cabinet a 
new Y. M.C. A. home-service uniform. 

“All ready for you, Mr. Ricks,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Not quite, Wharton, not quite. Some- 
thing’s slipped since I ordered that uni- 
form—and I’ve changed my religion. 
Yank that red triangle off the sleeve and 
substitute for it the insignia of the Knights 
of Columbus. While you’re doing that, 
I’ll step out and buy myself a_hair-cut, a 
campaign-hat, and a pair of leather put- 
tees.” 

When he returned to the sho p, his long 
white mutton-chop whiskers had _ been 
trimmed; his hair, which he had always 
worn just a trifle long (because it was 
thick, snowy white, and silky, and Florry 
liked to run her fingers through it) was 
now cut in neat soldierly fashion. The 
tailor stood amazed. 


“Do I look younger?” Cappy demanded _ 


eagerly. 

“About fifty-five, I should say, Mr. 
Ricks.” 

Cappy removed his silk top-hat, set it 
on the floor, and jumped upon it. Then he 
kicked it across the shop. His Henry Clay 
collar he tore off savagely. 

“T’ve been an old-fashioned jackass 
long enough,” he declared. “Why should 
I wear the habiliments of the aged of a by- 
gone age?” He trotted to the dressing- 
room, and Wharton followed with the uni- 
form and helped him into it. 

“Send these old civilian rags home, 
Wharton,” he ordered. 

Then he telephoned to Florry and asked 
her to have his man pack a bag and bring 
it down to his office. 

“T’m feeling the down-hill pull a little, 
my dear,” he explained, “‘so I’ve decided 
to go South and play golf for a week or 
two. Don’t know exactly where I’ll land, 
but vou’ll hear from me when I get settled. 
And I don’t want to be bothered with a 
trunk or that confounded valet you’ve 
hung on me. I’ll buy asI go. Good-by, 
my love. Kiss little Matthew for me, and 
don’t work yourself sick at the Red Cross 
shop.” 


At exactly five minutes of four, Cappy 
crossed California Street and headed for 
the door of the building wherein the busi. 
ness ends of his numerous enterprise 
were housed. As he stepped up on the 
sidewalk, he bumped into J. Augustus 
Redell, of the West Coast Trading Com. 
pany, and, a very devil of daring possessing 
him, he trod purposely and heavily on 
Redell’s pet corn. 

“Beg pardon,” he mumbled _indiffer. 
ently. 

“You ought to, confound you!” snapped 
Redell. “You heroes are getting to think 
you own everything, including the streets,” 

He had not recognized Cappy, and the 
old schemer’s heart thrilled at the knowl. 
edge! ‘“‘Guess I’m safe from the local 
cops~ and the military police don’t know 
me,” he concluded. “They’d pinch me 
for wearing this regalia without author. 
ty.’ 


Il 


Art precisely the same hour, Captain 
Matt Peasley strolled into Mr. Skinner’ 
office. 

“T repeat, Skinner, you’re pursuing the 
wrong tactics,” he began. “Don’t tel 
me you haven’t a man in your department 
fit to take your place if you yield to the 
importunities of the government and 
accept this majority in the Spruce Divi- 
sion. I think you’re wrong. Were you 
to die to-morrow, Fowler would sit in at 
your desk the day after the funeral. You 
know Cappy Ricks.” 

“Put I tell you, Mr.-Ricks informed m 
that if I go, I can never come back,’ 
Skinner protested. 

“Blufi— sheer bluff! He'll go up in th 
air, of course, but the instant he come 
down, he’ll order your salary to go m 
while you’re in the service.” 

“T’ve been with him more than twenty- 
five years, Matt; I know when he blufi 
and when he doesn’t. I’m going to declin 
the majority.” 

“All right, Skinner. Don’t say I didn't 
give you your chance. Anyway, you Cal 
afford to. You’re past forty. But I’m 
under thirty-one—and I’ll be shot if I'l 
wait until they draft me. I am offered 
lieutenant, senior grade, in the navy. Ii 
Cappy Ricks refuses to take your place in 
the business, by Judas priest, he’ll have to 
take mine!” 

“How do you know he will, Matt?” 

“First, because he’s as healthy as a 
cricket and as good as he ever was; second, 
because I’m just naturally going to walk 
out and leave the job to him. Then helf 
have to take it.” H 

“You can afford to. You’re his son-in- f 
law, Matt. Still, I’d like to be around 
when you break the sad tidings to him.” 

“Then come with me now.” Matt 
laughed, and led the way to Cappy Ricks’ 
sanctum. The old gentleman was in the 
wash-cabinet, laving his hands as they 
entered; the door of the cabinet concealed 
him from view, but he could see Matt and 
Skinner through the crack between the 
door and the jamb. 2 

“Hello there!” he piped cheerfully. 
““What’s all the big noise?” 

“T’ve come to inform you officially that 
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The most delicate problem 
[have met in employing 


For many years [I have we a great 


many women—women of all ages and of 
varying degrees of ability. Most of them 
have been women of considerable education 
—few have been without a certain keenness 
of perception and a vitality of thought that 
are invaluable in the business world. 

“But too often the chance of these 
women to attain the highest success of 
which they were capable, as well as the 
pleasure of other persons’ business associa- 
tion with them, has been spoiled by a thing 
which until now I have hesitated to dis- 
cuss with anyone except my wife. 

“Delicacy—false modesty, perhaps—has 
too long kept the lips of all of us sealed on 
this one subject. But your recent articles 
in leading publications have brought the 
whole thing more vividly than ever to my 
attention, and I feel impelled to speak my 
mind on the matter. 

“Often the very women who seem to be 
most scrupulously careful about their ap- 
— are the very ones in whom this 
ault is most noticeable. To then the 
knowledge that it has been noticeable 
would come as a great shock. The odor of 
perspiration has seemed to be a detail be- 
yond their control or perhaps beyond their 
realization. 

“Each of these women has seemed to be 
utterly unconscious that she herself is sub- 
ject to this thing. And yet she surely 
knows that it has the subtle power to break 
down another’s preconceived idea of her 
personal efficiency. Each seems oblivious 
to the fact that this taint applies to her, 
though it is a real menace to her own 
progress not only in the business world but 
in every part of her social life. And thus 
through negligence she has lacked the one 
personal charm and business asset that is 
possible to every woman. 

“The chief thing, then, it seems to me, 
is to bring the problem directly before the 
mind of the open-thinking American wom- 

. an, in business or out of it. When she once 
grasps the truth—that the odor of perspira- 
tion is very often noticeable to others al- 
though it is not noticeable to one who is 


“By a well-known 


business man- 


have read this coura- 
geous article by a lead- 
ing American business 
man and want to add 
my endorsement of the 
great movementinwhich 
he is so much interested. 
I am glad that some one 
has, at last, made a 
stand against this thing 
which for years has kept 
women from reaching 
the highest of which they 
are capable.” 

\ Ada Patterson 


Se 


subject to this trouble—and shen she takes 
this knowledge as applying to her individ- 
ually, she’ll not be long in combating it 
effectively.” 
A natural tendency— 
common to most of us 
It is a physiological fact that there are 
very few persons who are not subject to 
this odor, though seldon conscious of it 
themselves. The perspiration glands un- 
der the arris, though more active than any 
others, do not always produce excessive 
and noticeable moisture. But the chen- 
icals of the body do cause noticeable odor, 
more apparent under the arms than in any 
other place. 
These underarm glands are under very 
sensitive nervous control. Sudden excite- 
ment, emotion, embarrassment even, serves 


’ as a nervous stimulus sufficient to make 


them ..ore active. The curve of the arm 
prevents the rapid evaporation of odor or 
moisture—and the result is that others be- 
come aware of this subtic odor at times 


when we least suspect it. 


How fastidious women are 
meeting the situation 


Fastidious women everywhere are — 
this trying situation with methods that ar 

simple and direct. They have learned that 
it cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of a woman’s toilet. They 
give it the regular attention that they give 
to their hair or teeth or hands. They use 
Odorono, a toilet lotion especially prepared 
to correct both perspiration moisture and 
odor. Perspiration, because of its peculiar 
qualities, is beyond the reach of ordinary 


methods of cleanliness—excessive moisture 
of the armpits is due to a local weakness of 
the sweat glands. 

Odorono is antiseptic, perfectly harm- 
less. Its regular use gives what women 
are demanding—absolute assurance of per- 
fect daintiness. It really corrects the cause 
of both the moisture and odor of perspira- 
tion. 

So absolutely sure when 
made a regular habit 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three 
times a week. At night before retiring, 
fat it on the underarms. Don’t rub it in. 
Allow it to dry, and then dust on a little 
talcum. The next morning, bathe the parts 
with clear water. The underarms will remain 


- sweet and dry and odorless in any circum- 


stances! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 

Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odour 
which dry cleaning will not remove can 
keep their underarms normally dry and 
sweet by the regular use of Odorono. 

At all toilet counters in the United States 
and Canada, 60¢ and $1.00. Trial size, 30¢. 
By mail postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. 

If you are troubled in any unusual way or - 
have had any difficulty in finding relief, let 
us help you solve your problem. We shall 
be so glad todo so. We shall also be glad to 
mail you our booklet abcut all perspiration 
troubles and the methods of correcting them. 

Men will be interested in reading our 
booklet, ‘The Assurance of Perfect. Groom- 
ing.” Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono 
Co., 917 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Address mail orders or requests as follows: 

For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 
61 Adelaide St., East, Toronto, Ont.—For 
France to The Agencie Americaine, 38 
Avenue de L’Opera, Paris.—For Switzer- 
land to The Agencie Americaine, 6 Rue Du 
Rhone, Geneve——For England to .The 
American Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W. C. 2.—For U. S. 
A. to The Odorono Co., 917 Blair Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio. a 
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-Untrammeled 


Loveliness 


ULL PLAY OF ARMS and unrestrained action are 
natural to the user of Delatone. Unreserved and simple‘prace is 
desired by sensible persons. Use Deletone and you can follow 
the present fashions at the seashore, in ne ballroom, at dinners, parties 
—anywhere. It encourages untrammeled movement, unaffected ele- 
gance and guileless grace. That is why — 
**they all use Delatone”’ 
Delatone is an old and well-known scientific preparation, for the quick, 
safe and certain removal of hairy growths, no matter how thick or stubborn. After 
lication, the skin is clear, firm and hairless. 
Beauty hy species recommend Delatone for the removal of objection- 
—) hair from the face, neck or arms. They know of nothing to remove hair perma- 
nently without injury 
Druggists sell Delatone; or an original jam jar 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 
THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. HH. 339 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
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How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
gifts. Master the 
of self-expression. Make 
seeds spare time itable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars, 


Two Rules for 
Financial Success 

1. Buy only dividend-paying stocks 
of well known and established 
companies, which can be readily 

bought and sold at any time. 

| 2. Invest regularly—little by little—- 

and beco ne the owner of the stocks 

you buy, although always able to 

sell should you wish to take a 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
jing, Versification, Journalism, 
Wart Play Writing, Photoplay 
7 Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
j for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive. criticism. 
Frank, “honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it: Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 


profit. rand mother, is averaging sover $75 a week from 
Our weekly market analysis tells you The J di hi 
What to e universities recognize this, foroverone 
ein ent Pian” hundred members of the English faculties of 
tells you higher institutions are studying in our Lit- 
How to erary Department. The editors recognizeitfor 


Write to-day for a copy of each, which we they are strongly recommending our courses. 


shall be glad to mail you without obliga- 
tion. Address Dept. C8. 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Consolidated stone 2. of New York 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


We publish The xpos 's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's ti especially valuable for its full reports of 
the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 
"t.84 Springfield,Mass. 
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I’m leaving this afternoon to join the navy 
and to present you with my job,” Matt 
announced pleasantly. 

“By the  holy-pink-toed prophet!” 
Cappy ejaculated. ‘“‘ Well, well, well! Do 
you know, Matt, my dear boy, I sus- 
fastr you’d make up your mind to do 

that, despite the fact that you have a 
| great big patriotic job at home, managing 
| the Blue Star fleet, not to mention some 
| fifty Emergency Fleet Corporation boats 
I’ve arranged to have saddled on to you. 
And I honor you for it, Matt. I always 
knew you were a true-blue American. 
However, when it comes to being true 
blue, I’m something of a great Dane my- 
self. You say you’re going this after. 
noon?” 
“Yes, sir; this afternoon.” 
“Well, you’re just about two hours too 
late. I’m going now—to join the army.” 
And with the words, Cappy stepped out 
of the cabinet and presented to the horti- 
fied pair the spectacle of himself arrayed in 


Knights of Columbus secretary. In the 
corner stood a large Gladstone bag. With 
that calm certitude which is ever ‘the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of all true mili- 
tary spirits, Cappy picked it up, shook 
hanes with Matt and Skinner, wished 
them joy of the business, and disappeared 
into the hall before they could formulate 
a protest. And when Matt dashed to the 
door, he discovered that Cappy had 
thoughtfully locked it behind him. Before 
he or Skinner could gain the hall through 
Skinner’s office, Cappy had vanished via 
the elevator. 

“Check!” murmured Mr. Skinner, 
Since he couldn’t go himself, he drew a ma- 
| licious pleasure from the knowledge that 
| he was to have company in his misery. 

“As full of pride and conceit as a bar- 
ber’ s cat,” Matt Peasley declared bitterly. 
“The old, backsliding Episcopal devil! 
He’s tied up with the Catholics. Can you 


beat it?” 


“Well,” Skinner remarked, out of the 
| profundity of wisdom acquired through a 
quarter of a century’s association with 
Alden P. Ricks, ‘‘somebody had to take 
him, once he made up his mind to go; 
otherwise we would have promoted a sol- 
dier-service league of his own. He’d have 
lined up the Christian Scientists and 
financed them at a pinch.” 

“Tt’s rotten of him!”’ raved Matt. “I 
have a son. How am I ever going to face 
him in future years when he says to me, 
‘Father, what did you do in the great 
war?’”’ 

“Just tell him you fought till you were 
covered with blood and got blamed-well 
licked,’”’ Skinner suggested meanly. 

Matt Peasley cussed feelingly. 
sailed blue water in his day and knew how. 

“Well, anyhow, the old fox will never 
get overseas,” he concluded. ‘His age 
will block him when he goes after his pass- 
port. He’s part of the army now, and sub- 
ject to military discipline. Cappy doesn’ t 
realize it, but he has a boss now.’ 

““Mr. Ricks will get to France if the war 
lasts long enough.” 

“ Augh-h-h—I’m sick! 
never be heroes.” 

Skinner nodded. 

“Well, somebody’s got to keep the 
home fires burning, Matt; so suppose we 
go back up-stairs and put a few sticks on 
our particular blaze.” 


Skinner, we'll 


the natty home-service uniform of a. 


He had 
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Shur-ons are so much better it 
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‘try than Cappy Ricks. 


Cappy Ricks glanced back once as he 
fled and saw Matt and Skinner in the door- 


| way. ‘Many a good bluff has won a bat- 


tle,” he declared to himself. ‘‘This uni- 
form has bluffed those two. It will never 


| occur to them that as yet I have no right 


to wear it. However, Matt’s not a quitter. 
He'll figure it out. He knows I won’t 
stick around the Presidio, to be kidded to 
death by all my friends every time I come 
down-town; he'll realize that the same 
power that got me into this uniform will 
send me to Camp Kearny, where I want 
to serve. He'll lay for me and try to catch 
me boarding the Owl at five o’clock, and 
if he misses me there, he’ll cut across town 
and try to catch me on the Lark at eight 
o’clock. Nothing doing. I'll motor south 
to Del Mar. That’s only forty minutes 
from Kearny, and Bill will keep my secret 
until the archbishop pulls his wires and my 
orders come through. Then I'll slip over 
to camp, take the oath of allegiance, and 
let the tail go with the hide. IT’ll.stop at 
San José long enough to wire the arch- 
bishop my address.” 


Three weeks later, a telegram from 
Cappy, dated from Camp Kearny, in- 
formed his daughter Florry that he was 
well and happier than he had been in 
years, and to please forward his mail and 
his light underwear in care of K. C. Hut 
Number Two. Florry wept on her hus- 
band’s shoulder when he came home from 
the office that night. 

“Oh, my poor, silly old father!’’ she 
wailed. “To think of him, at his age, 
down there in that dreadful camp, sleeping 
in a tent, on an old canvas cot, without 
sheets or pillow-slips, working till all 
hours—no hot baths and nothing to eat 
except coarse soldier fare. Matt, it’s too 
perfectly terrible! We must go to Camp 
Kearny and induce him to abandon this 
insane idea.” 

Matt reflected that a tent isn’t half bad 
—particularly in the semitropical climate 
of southern California, and that Cappy 
Ricks wasn’t exactly a pauper. If he 
desired home comforts, there was nothing 
to prevent him from buying them. He 
knew that Camp Kearny was a fair-sized 
cantonment—about fifty thousand acres— 
and that any luxuries Cappy might install 
would, in all probability, not crowd the 
soldiery at drill. He forebore to mention 
this, however. 

“T know Cappy Ricks better than any- 
body in this world,” Florry sobbed. “He 
just will not take care of himself—and 
he’ll miss little Matt so.” 

lt occurred to Matt that if little Matt 


# | were only sixteen years old instead of six- 


teen months, Cappy wouldn’t miss him, 
for young Matt would be in Camp Kearny 
with his erratic grandfather, doing squads 
east and-west. Matt was strongly tempted 
to tell Florry not to be a killjoy—but he 
didn’t, for a brilliant idea had come to 
him. 

Matt was naturally honest. Sincerity 
was instinctive with him. He was too 
clean and gallant a fighter himself not to 
understand Cappy’s action and to admire 
him for it, but—he wanted to fight himself, 


| and he knew that, in the present crisis, he 


was of infinitely greater value to the coun- 
Matt at least 
could slay a Hun, should opportunity pre- 
sent itself, whereas a good, gritty, belliger- 
ent turkey gobbler would cause the presi- 
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dent emeritus of the Ricks corporations 
to step rather lively, and if Florry could 
induce her father to yield to his father- 
love and-come home, the-latter’s action 
would leave Matt free to rove the seas 
and search for submarines. 

“Well, perhaps you’re right, after all, 
my dear,” he murmured thoughtfully, 
“Cappy has jumped into this thing with- 
out giving it due consideration, and I’m 
inclined to agree with you that he’ll overdo 
the thing and break down his health. He’s 
so infernally enthusiastic. And he’s cer- 
tain to have indigestion. We’ll go South 
next week-end and reason with him.” 

Which they did. Arrived at San 
Diego, Matt chartered a limousine and 
drove out to Camp Kearny. Inquixy at 
K. C. Hut Number Two, however, re- 
vealed the fact that Mr. Ricks was not on 
duty, and a doughboy, undoubtedly of 
pronounced Hebrew antecedents, informed 
them that he was in charge during Mr. 
Ricks’ absence, explaining 1s a reason for 
this apparent incongruity of military 
duties that he was on sick-report and 
marked “quarters,’”’ having had the mis- 
fortune to sprain his ankle while partici- 
pating in a hundred-yard dash for a prize 
of five dollars hung up by Mr. Ricks after 
retreat the night previous. 

“He has a room in the right wing of the 
hut,” this warrior added. “You might 
find him there.” 

To this room, Matt and Florry pro- 
ceeded. Within, they discovered an olive- 
skinned youth of twenty or thereabouts, 
seated on a canvas camp-stool, saddle- 
soaping a pair of pigskin puttees and sing- 
sing ““O caro mio” in a sweet tenor voice. 
On a wooden shelf, above a pail of water 
on a cracker-box, stood a row of four 
photographs in silver frames—Cappy’s 
dead wife, Florry, Matt Peasley, and 
Matt Peasley, junior. From a _ wooden 
rack depended four spotlessly clean towels. 
A neat, white-enameled iron bedstead sup- 
ported a hair mattress covered with clean 
sheets and two Hudson Bay blankets. 
The pillow was enclosed in an immaculate 
pillow-slip, and the fir floor, in the homely 
phraseology of Matt Peasley’s ancestors, 
had been scrubbed until you could have 
licked butter off it. Cappy’s bath-robe 
hung on the wall by a nail; his slippers 
reposed at the foot of the bed; a cheap 
desk stood against the wall. All in all, the 
room represented the acme of comfort. 

At their entrance, the olive-skinned 
youth stood to attention. 

“You looka for Cappy Ricks?” he queried 
respectfully. Matt nodded. ‘Heesa go 
over to da artillery—One Forty-t’ree—for 
watcha da boy busta da mule. Gotta one 
mule she’s raise hell all da time—whata 
you call sunfish. She jumpa t’ree ways 
to da same time—upa, downa, sideaway. 
Cappy Reeks heesa sport number one. 
He maka da prize ten dollars for see who 
‘rida dat devil of a mule. Heesa take 
good boy for rida dat mule. Da mule she 
yell like hell; the soldiers, she yell, too; 
Cappy Reeks he laugh like heesa crazy. 1 
tell you heesa beeg fun.” 

“Then why aren’t you there, my son?” 


~ Matt Peasley demanded curiously. 


“Me, I am my captain’s orderlv. No 
drilla for me.” And he winked with the 
consciousness of the perfect striker who 
knows he has his captain at his mercy. 
“Cappy Reeks hees ol’ man but one damn 
good fella, so I come for take care of heem. 
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18c a package 


AMELS are offered you as a cigarette entirely out of 
the ordinary—a flavor and smoothness never before 
attained. To best realize their quality compare Camels 
with any cigarette in the world at any price! 


Camels flavor is sorefreshing, pleasant cigaretty odor. And, 
so enticing, it will win you at you'll be delighted to discover 
once—it is so new and unusual. _— that you can smoke Camels lib- 
That’s what Camels expert erally without tiring your taste! 
blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobacco gives 
you! You'll prefer this blend to 
either kind of tobacco smoked 
straight! 


Take Camels at any angle— 
they surely supply cigarette con- 
tentment beyond anything you 
éver experienced. They’re a 
cigarette revelation! You do 

As you smoke Camels, you’ll not miss coupons, premiums or 
note absence of any unpleasant’ gifts. You’ll prefer Camels 
cigaretty aftertaste or any un- quality! 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine-paper-covered carton. 
We strongly recommend this carton for the home 
or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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tro | Pictures 


have been deli 
SATISFACTION ASSURED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


for the picture of “ The Girl with the Rose”? 


Maybell 
Chicago, Ill. 


Laboratonies 


“*I take great pleasure in 
“Lash Brow-Ine’as a most 


recommending 


Haven't you always: 
admired Viola Dana’s | 


“Lash-Brow-Ine” 


Two sizes, 50 cents and $1.00. At your deal 
or sent direct, upon receip: of price, in plain cover. 


attained by “Lash-Brow-Ine” has caused the name to be closely imitated. 
which appears on "Lats 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4305-43 Grand Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Ys 


LOVELY EYELASHES? 


You, too, can have lovely Eyelashes and well-formed Eyebrows, 
if you will do what so many stars of the stage and tty and 
women everywhere prominent in society are doing—apply a little 


to your Eyelashes and Eyebrows for a short time. Results will amaze as well as 
delighi Ine” is a pure, delicately scented cream, which 


Yours sin 


(Signed) VIOLA DANA.” | 


Look 


row-Ine, 


beneficial prepa: 


the 


*|no needa da passport. 
* |march to da transport. 


)\half full. 
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Heesa alway do somet’ing for da soldier; 
|so da soldier heesa alway do somet’ing 
for Cappy Reeks. Me, I polish da boots 
|an’ pressa da suit; ‘nother soldier heesa 
| washa da towel an’ da clothes; ’nother sol- 
|dier heesa scrubba da floor an’ maka da 


j/bed; ’nother soldier heesa drive da auto- 
mobile; the automobile sheesa bust, plenty 


soldier mechanics he feex.” 

“Then . r. Ricks is quite popular?” 
Matt suggested smilingly. 

“Sur-r-r-e! Heesa gotta all da trade. 
K. C. Number One—sheesa empty. 
Y.M.C. A. Number One and Two—sheesa 
All the division heesa wanta 
come to K. C. Number Two every night. 
Somet’ing doing alla da time. Cappy 


+ | Reeks heesa go for shave an’ hair-cut to 
battery barber. 


You theenk heesa 
pay for it? Nota much. Heesa in-sult da 
barber if heesa pay.” 

“Too bad he can’t go overseas with you, 
boy,” Matt suggested. The volunteer 
orderly closed one eye sagaciously. “But 
he’s too old for overseas service. He can’t 


get a passport,’”’ Matt persisted. 


The Italian turned, glanced at the 
photographs on the little shelf and then 
at Matt and Florry. He knew now to 
whom he was talking. 

“Cappy Reeks heesa leetle fella. Heesa 
Da band sheesa 
She play, ‘Where 
we gonna go from here, boys?’ Eh? Da 
band sheesa walk up da gangplank; sheesa 
have da instrument in da hand; da old 
guard fatigue sheesa carry da empty case 


| | aboard. One bigga strong soldier he’s 
} |taka da drum-case—da bigga bass drum, 


you know—an’ Signor Cappy Reeks heesa 


| | seet inside lika one leetle rabbit. Sur-r-r-e! 


We giva da passport.” 

Florry turned to her husband. 

“Tet us go, dear,” she whispered. “It’s 
going to be his last and greatest holiday— 
so we'll be brave and send him away witha 
cheer.” She choked back a sob. ‘Whata 


) | pity he hasn’t sone boys.of his own!” 


“ As nearly as I can figure,’ her husband 
responded, “he'll have about twenty- 
seven thousand of them within three 
months.” He turned to Cappy’s retainer. 
“Tell Mr. Ricks we called,” he requested, 


» |“and ask him to drive in to-night and see 
at the Grant Hotel.”’ 


The lame soldier appeared. 

“He can’t get away to-night, sir,” he ex- 
plained. “The boxing tournament opens 
to-night, and Cappy’s wavin’ a towel for 
the Evetalian here. He’s out for the light- 


| weight championship’ of the Fortieth Di- 


vision.” 

As 1fatt and Florry drove down the 
boulevard in front of the artillery canton- 
ment, a shrill chorus of lusty, joyous yells 


s}rose frora down by the horse-lines of the 


Hundred and Forty-third, while a cloud 


bof red dust rose over the barn roofs and 


drifted slowly upward into the cobalt sky. 

The mule was evidently sunfishing. 
“And that ass, Skinner, refused all 

this,” Matt soliloquized. “I hope the 


| home fires burn the tail off him.” 


And with this curious and cryptic 


avowal, Captain Matt Peasley resigned 
E| himself to home service, managing ships 
8 | for the government, and left Cappy Ricks 


to his glory. 


Another Cappy Ricks story in next month’s 
‘osmopolitan. You'll get many a good 
Terrors. 


laugh from A Comedy of 


Cos 
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Some Boy 


(Concluded from page 57) 


on the threshold. And she had given him 
what he asked for. That was what kept 
her so long. 

They didn’t see Tony. But he saw them. 
He had lifted the bandage and found that 
he could see a little. Then he had gone 
quickly to call up to her and tell her the 
good news, and he had reached the hall 
and seen and gone back to the sofa and 
pulled down the bandage. 

“Li'l Lil,” he said, when she had re- 
joined him, “you are truer than troth.; 
Don’t tremble so, honey. I’ve been truer 
than troth, too. Honest Injun! But the 
same thing’s happened to me that hap- 
pened to you. [I lifted the bandage— 
and I could see.’”’ There was a silence. 
“TI wanted to tell you, and I looked out 
into the hall and saw— Lil, I’m glad! 
Honest Injun! We’ll write her a joint 
letter.” 

“SHer?’”’ 

“Lil, you don’t know how I look up to 
you and admire you for acting the way you 
did to me when I came in. Truer than 
trot, eh? That’s you and me, Mabel, 
but— Now I’ll name the letters and say 
when it’s the end of a word, ’cause you 
don’t know French.” 

And they went to work. And when they 
had come to the end of the first word, he 
translated, and soon. Thusran the letter: 


DEAREST: 

I can call you that now. We can say the 
things that we have learned to know we feel. 
You wondered why I never spoke. The wound 
in my head is well. I can see a little. I shall 
see you, and then Paris. I went to see Paris, 
and never did. I come this time to see you. 
You were an angel to me while I lay sick. It 
was not your fault that the infection got into 
my eyes. Nothing is anybody’s fault. I love 
you. Tony O'BRIEN 


“She nursed you, Tony?” 

“Ves, dear. I couldn’t help loving her, 
and she couldn’t help loving me. We knew 
it, and never told— Don’t cry.” The 
serious voice became cheerful. ‘Don’t 
cry,” he exhorted. “Do me two favors: 
’Phone to that boy to come back; I want 
to shake his hand and wish you both good 
luck; and ’phone to the station for a taxi. 
I guess popper ’ll stand me the price this 
once, and—here—give me that letter.” 

Tony wanted to hide the letter in his 
blouse where no one could see it. Some of 
the words in it actually were French. 
But the letter meant nothing. 

Yes, reader; the fire is out, this time. 

When they have taken him home, and 
he has gone at last to his room, and lies 
on his bed, sobs strangle him. And he 
has no mother. Some boy! 


The next Gouverneur Morris story will 
appear in an early issue. 


Notice To SusBscriBERS—/f your copy of 
Cosmopolitan does not reach you promptly 
on the roth of the month, do not assume that 
it has been lost in transit. Labor-shortage 
and other conditions impede the handling 
of mail-matter and cause unavoidable delays 
in transportation. Therefore, in the event 
of the magazine’s xon-arrival on the roth, 
subscribers are advised to wait a few days 
before writing us, for by that time it will 


probably be in their hands. 


“I'm as Good a Man as Jim!” 


“They made him manager today, at a fine increase in salary. He’s the fourth 


man in the office to be promoted since 


January. And all were picked for the 


same reason—they had studied in spare time with the International Correspondence 
Schools and learned to do some one thing better than the rest of us. 


“T’ve thought it all out, Grace. I’m 


as good a man as any one of them. All 


I need is special training—and I’m going tw get it. If the I. C. S. can raise other 
men’s salaries it can raise mine. If it can bring a better home with more com- 


forts to Jim and his family it can do it 


for us. See this coupon? It means my. 


start toward a better job and I’m going to mail it to Scranton tonight!” 


Thousands of men now know the 
joy of happy, prosperous homes be- 
cause they let the International Cor- 
respondence Schools prepare them in 
spare hours for bigger work and 


tion, 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 
Electric 
iring 


— ee TEAR OUT HERE= 
! INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2554, SCRANTON, PA. 
wor'in the subjects before which mark 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 


better pay. You will find them in 
offices, shops, stores, mills, mines, Telephone Work Sign Painter 

‘“ Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 

Why don’t you study some one Toolmaker BOOKKEEPER 
and get ready for a real job, at CIVIL, 
ill gi i S i M AFFIGC MANAGER 

a ary that will give your wife and MINE FOREMAN On ENCLARER Railway Accountant 


children the things you would like 
them to have. 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 


Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 


You can do it! Pick the position Contractor and Bullder Mathematics au _ 
it right in your own home, in your 
spare time— you need not lose a day Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE Ip Freneh 
or a dollar from your present occu- omens tne 
pation. Name 

Yes, you can do it! More than Oceupat 
a million have done it in the last Street 
twenty eight years.) More than 
100,000 are doing it right now. Join City State, 
them without another day’s delay. ; 

Mark and mail this coupon ! 


Let Cuticura Be 
Your Beauty Doctor 


All druggists: Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.”’ 


Learn Piano! 


This Interesting Free Book-shows 
ou become @ skilled player of piano 


cost. 

Method is endorsed Ly leading musicians ani 
heads of State Conservatories. Successful 25 
years. Play chords at once and complete 
piece in key, 4 

to understand. Fully illust: ‘or beginners or te rs, 0! 

music pres. Diploma granted. Write today for 64-page free 
book, “How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


M. L QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio C8 Social Union Building, Beston, Mass. 


SEND NO MONEY. Any Diamond 


ON 
shipped for inspection. charges pre- 


paid. Examine carefully. 


Tf satisfied 


balance 10% month 


5 chan: J 
{ 10% DISCOUNT ON ALL OASH PURCHASES. 
Catalog No. 4C. J.M.LYON & CO,,1M 
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“Go North, Young Man!” 


years ago, when the arctic islands of 
Spitzbergen remained uninhabited and 
unclaimed—anybody’s land and nobody’s. 
They were too far north; they were 
worthless; the presence of coal, which was 
known, would remain merely a scientific 
curiosity. But in the year 1900, the work- 
ing of Spitzbergen coal began. Recently, 
the English magazine, Engineering, went 
on record saying that “those with a knowl- 
edge of the deposits have not the slightest 
doubt that Spitzbergen will ultimately be 
able to supply all the coal required for 
Scandinavia and northern Russia,” and 
the “control of Spitzbergen will, in the 
near future, be a political question of first 
importance.” 

Now, Mr. Stefansson, returning to us 
again from five years of continuous travel 
and discovery in our American north, 
brings us not only the vaguely “valuable 
scientific contributions” of other explorers, 
not only the creditable record of new 
lands discovered and mapped, but he 
brings us the emphatic assurance that our 
continent possesses wide frontiers in the 
north well fitted for habitation and which 
we are now ignoring only on account of the 
age-old prejudice against the North. This 
mental attitude of ours—and this alone— 
is preventing us from starting the profit- 
able development of enormous areas. 

Mr. Stefansson’s experience in the 
arctic, now totaling ten years, and greater 
than the experience of any other explorer, 
suggests something further—nothing less 
astonishing, indeed, than that it has been 
the persistence of the traditional mental 
attitude toward the north which has been 
the chief cause of the great tragedies which 
have overtaken travelers in the arctic. 

The attitude expresses itself, in an explo- 
ration party, by the insistence it places 
upon the necessity for carrying food, fuel, 
and other supplies from the south into the 
north. Other explorers, of course, have ex- 
pected to shoot a certain quantity of game, 
but few have counted upon it. What they 
carried with them was the basis of all their 
effort; failing supplies, they did not start; 
running short of supplies, they limited or 
abandoned their objectives; having con- 
sumed their supplies, they came home or 
starved. 

Most of us are familiar with the expedi- 
tions operated upon this plan. The great- 
est English explorer of the last century, 
Sir John Franklin, led into our American 
north the largest and best equipped ex- 
pedition which had ever set out, a hundred 
and twenty-nine men. picked from the 
flower of the British navy, who manned 
two ships sailing in search of the North- 
west passage. Ice-bound between the 
islands north of the American mainland, 
and unable either to advance or retreat by 
ship, and unrelieved by vessel from home, 
one hundred and five men—twenty-four 
having died from accident and disease— 
left their ships and struck for the south, 
carrying with them the last of their 
supplies. Some of them reached the 
mainland, where they made their last 
camp, and where, as the Scotch explorer, 
Rae, who first brought back news of their 
fate, reported to the British Admiralty, 
all the survivors died, after having been 
driven, “as was evident from the contents 


(Continued from page 91) 


of the kettles, to the dread alternative 
- cannibalism as a means of sustaining 

e.” 

This is but one of many tragedies. It 
has been no wonder that the north has 
gained an evil name, and that everyone 
has thought of life there in terms of supplies 
from the south. Only a few men, even 
from among those who have lived in the 
north, have trained themselves to consider 
the meaning of the counterfacts to these 
tragedies—such facts, for instance, as that 
Doctor John Rae, who led the party which 
first learned Franklin’s fate, wintered with 
his men in that very region where Frank- 
lin’s men had starved, and that Rae and 
his men used cnly the food and fuel which 
nature had provided there, and did it 
within a decade of the time when the hun- 
dred and five Englishmen, equipped quite 
as well as Rae’s party, died of starvation 
to the last man. Further, Rae found that 
at the very time these Englishmen were 
dying of hunger, there were living in that 
same region Eskimo families who were 
taking care of their aged and bringing up 
their children in comparative plenty, un- 
aided by the rifles and other superior im- 
plements which the British had. 

Stefansson, who took it upon himself 
to follow more the methods of Rae than of 
Franklin, went up the Mackenzie River, 
in 1908, for his second trip in the north. 
The mouth of the Mackenzie lies well 
within the arctic, and off the mouth of the 
river is Herschel Island, which is the north- 
ernmost post of the Royal Northwest 
Police. Arriving at Herschel Island with 
Doctor Rudolph Anderson, he engaged nine 
Eskimos to complete his party, and pur- 
posed exploring the unknown, or little 
known, mainland and islands to the north 
andeast. They possessed rifles and ammu- 
nition, clothing, scientific instruments, and 
note-books; they possessed medicines, such 
articles as tea and tobacco, but no food sup- 
plies; they purposed living off the country 
which they were toexplore. They required 
only matches; for their Eskimos, having 
had extensive contact with civilization 
and used tobacco since childhood, would 
not move without the assurance that 
they might strike a light whenever they 
wished. 

The post at Herschel Island had plenty 
of matches; but the commanding officer 
refused to give or sell them to the two 
young men. If they would discharge all 
their Eskimos and live for the winter in a 
house which he would assign them, he 
would supply them not only with matches 
but everything else they needed. 

In vain they explained that they had 
not come to spend a winter at Herschel 
Island. He knew they were destitute and 
likely to die of starvation; to live twelve 
months in the country they needed twelve 
months’ food; if they took matches from 
him—and nothing else—and went off ex- 
ploring, they would either become a charge 


upon the nearest natives, or, if they went- 


into an uninhabited district, they would 
starve, and, as a government official, he 
would not be a party to either event. 

So he refused the matches, and they 
went four hundred miles out of their way 
to get them, procured. them, and, going 
their own wavy and living on the country, 


they achieved the marvelous series of 


discoveries and explorations, with which 
the names of Stefansson and Anderson are 
now associated—four years in the new land 
of the arctic, without elaborate base or 
depot of food from the south. For when 
away from the civilized and settled parts, 
they lived just as they expected to live— 
by their rifles—finding caribou, seal, bear, 
birds, and other game which furnished 
them food in plenty, fuel, and clothing; 
so that they went through thousands of 
miles of arctic travel not only without 
loss of man or dog by starvation but with- 
out even being limited as to time to be 
spent “in the field” or as to distance or 
direction of their travel by any failure to 
find food. Returning to the States in 1912, 
Stefansson recorded in ‘‘ My Life with the 
Eskimo” the astonishing results of his 
methods of travel through the lands of the 
north; and the next year he went north 
again and started upon the remarkable 
journey over the polar sea from which he 
has recently returned. ° 

He was fully aware that all explorers who 
had traveled away from the land reported 
the polar seas destitute; but he had reasoned 
that, though the few men who had tray- 
ersed the polar seas had not happened to 
observe food-animals far from land, never- 
theless they must be there; and he was will- 
ing to risk his life upon this reasoning. 

The food of the north is meat—mostly 
seal meat and bear meat. Bear feed 
on seal, so where seal are, bear will be 
found; seal feed on the floating animal life 
of the sea. Now, instead of assuming the 
barrenness of the arctic sea,.as others had 
done, Stefansson assumed an ocean furnish- 
ing more food-animals than any other body 
of water in the world. The basis of his 
assumption was the observation of ocean- 
ographers that at the equator in a cubic 
mile of ocean water there is less floating 
life than in the water north and south, and 
that the amount of life increases with every 
degree away from the equator. 

All informed people agreed, for instance, 
that sea-life is more abundant in the lati- 
tude of Cuba than at the equator, more 
abundant in the latitude of Boston than 
near Cuba, more abundant about New- 
foundland than about Boston; but every- 
one seemed to assume that this rule broke 
down in the arctic, and that as one went 
farther north, life would become rarer and 
rarer until it ceased to exist. Stefansson 
considered this assumption merely another 
expression of the popular undervaluation 
of the north. He believed that the rule 
would not break down, and that the plank- 
ton, which was the food of the seal, would 
increase even in the arctic sea, that the 
seal would follow the food, the bear would 
follow the seal, and that man, following 
the bear and seal, would find abundant 
supplies of food and fuel from those 
animals. 

He set out with food for a month, merely 
to have a “sheet-anchor to windward.” 
Of course, he and his two comrades could 
have supplied themselves with food when 
they were fifty miles from shore quite as 
readily as they supplied themselves later; 
but no one else thought they would find 
food at all. Not even their friends in 


Alaska believed it. You may remember 


C 
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—direct 


from the sea to you 


7 — ow UT here in the middle west,” wrote one of our good cus- 

1S aie anaes 3 tomers, “we meat-eaters think there is no food in the 
one ae tee oe world like lobster. It’s a sea-shore treat we inland folks 
goods. Anything are denied. Can’t you send us some lobster?” : 


we a — I sent the lobster. And because so many people have declared my lobster to 
aa yo a be the best lobster they have ever eaten, I am now giving other folks the op- 3 
on 2 Ot amb vem portunity to have it at home, and éo try it, at my expense, before they buy. 
nothing. Maybe you, too, would rather have fresh lobster than anything else to eat. No salad quite 
“touches the spot” like lobster salad. And so simple to make. Just chill a package of Davis’ 

| j lobster in your ice-box; cut in half-inch cubes; arrange on a bed of crisp, white lettuce; mayon- 
stl Y naise all over; garnish with hard-boiled egg, and if you wish, a dash of paprika—and then— 

y my, how good it tastes! 

; For the “shore-dinner” at home; for lunch or picnic; anywhere, anytime—nothing is half 


| be so good as fresh-tasting, sea-flavored lobster. It’s the handiest, most delicious food you can 

life have in the house, and so truly distinctive! 

the pases ay Stein Yes, my lobsters come all alive rom the sea. The big, fresh, juicy, whole claw and bod 

had ieces are prepared and packed wfth the real lobster flavor left in. There is the same dif- 

‘ish- erence between the ordinary kind of lobster and mine as between green-picked strawberries 

od why it is “iy a and the ripe, luscious, flavorful berries from your own garden. 2 - 
a and crisp, and so Guaranteed? I do even better than that. I send it to you free of all 

his different from the shipping charges—to try. If you are not so satisfied that you will want to 

ean- ordinary kind. It's order not only more lobster, but also some of my other sea-foods, you can 

ubic just like lobster send back what you haven’t sampled, and I'll stand all the expense. 

ting freshly picked from Inland folks can’t get choice salt-water fish. That’s what started me in business 33 years 
d the shell. ago. Today I am supplying 100,000 families with sea-food right from the ocean. And I 

an can furnish you (I never sell to dealers) with lobsters just like the lobster we have for our- 

very selves here at Gloucester. ~ 


So now read the coupon down at the corner of this page, sign and mail it, ariid:Bill send you 
—all express charges prepaid east of Kansas—the best “lobster feed” (as we say here at 
Gloucester) you ever put your tooth to. Get the request started today. 


Sincerely yours, 
i FREE— LobsterSandwich Filling 
lant ot If accept this offer in time I'll include, Frank é. 
fishermen tie up without ch-rge, a full sized can of my Lobster ° 
Sandwich Filling—the most delicious spread 
their boats right a for crackers or bread. I want you to know 
si de-doo its goodness. Founder and President 
is DELICIOUS FOR rank E. Davis Co. 
irect from here to 
100,000 families 250 Central Wharf, 
Lobster Salad Lobster «a la Newburg Gloucester, 
anieed. Fried Lobster Lobster in Timbales 
Creamed Lobster Lobster Cutlets “D sC 
Lobster Stew Lobster Croquettes 0. 
Plain Lobster ~Wharf, . . 


Yes, I would like to 
taste that delicious lob- 
ply, atinteresting prices, ,¢ ster at your risk. Please 


and pitals. Packed Lobster, each pack- 
Write for sufficient for 3 or 4 

jal list. .¢ ter trying a pac 
don’t care for it, I'll return the 
* other 7 at your expenseand not o 
7 at y ne 


9 * you anything, otherwise you 
$4.95 in ten days. 
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ADAMS CALIFORNIA FRUIT CHEWING GUM 
RUTH ROLAND says: Ripe, red cherries 
and Adams California Fruit Gum I think 

are equally delicious. I love them both. < 
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the reports which were telegraphed about 
the world of Stefansson’s fate. He had 
left his base carrying a month’s supplies. 
Amonth passed, and everyone said, ‘Their 
jes are gone; they must be killing and 
eating their dogs.” A little later, “They 
must be at the end; they are starving.” 
But at that time, when others were pic- 
turing the last camp with the three men 
gaunt, with glassy eyes, and chewing 
at bits of old leather and with the bones 
of their dogs about them, Stefansson and 
Storkersen and Andreasen were gaining 
weight as they went their way, eating their 
fill three times a day—more often on days 


when they were storm-bound—and fatten-- 


ing their dogs, and altogether they were 
just getting into their stride on their trav- 
ds over the polar ice. For they found, as 
Stefansson reasoned that they would find, 
both seal and bear so plentiful that they 
had no difficulty in obtaining with their 
rifles an abundant supply of fresh meat, 
and with the meat they obtained, of 
course, plenty of animal oils for fuel. 

Indeed, they not only found no need to 
follow the usual precedent of arctic ex- 
plorers, which demanded a curtailment to 
half-rations on days of inaction in camp, 
but they spared fuel so little that—to 

Mr. Stefansson—while “descrip- 
tions are popular of explorers writing short 
entries in their diaries with fingers that 
atenumb in spite of mittens, we sat in.our 
shirt-sleeves in our snow houses and wrote 
our diaries with fountain pens.” 

This at the time when the newspapers 
were printing Stefansson’s obituary! 

‘This experience of Mr. Stefansson’s 
attacked prejudices in regard to the north 
‘at their strongest point. Proving that 
‘men may live even on the polar pack, 
he has certainly entitled himself to a 
hearing upon his contention that men, 
women, and children may live safely and 
comfortably in the nearer regions of cen- 
tral and northern Alaska and central and 
northern Canada, which we ignorantly 
mark in our minds as barren and repellent 
and valueless in much the same way as the 
Romans of the Empire marked Germany, 
and as the English, a century and a half 
ago, marked Quebec and Ontario. 

For Mr. Stefansson considers that part 
of his work which has consisted in the dis- 
covery and mapping of new and more 
remote regions not so important as that 
part which consists in making homes for 
men in the lands previously explored but 
igorantly neglected. This task consists 
chiefly in showing how easy and profitable 
itis for men to cultivate in the north what 
thenorth naturally produces. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the 
development of the north has been the 
fact that men have valued or condemned 
northern lands according to their likeness 
to lands in the south, and men have at- 
tempted to raise in the north just what they 
grew in the south. This is true not only 
of farming but of stock-raising. 

As the first civilizations’ developed in 
warm countries, the animals which we 

upon as domestic animals originally 
were all tropical or subtropical species; 
man, in moving about, has brought his 
& cattle, sheep, and swine with him, pushing 
them far north of their natural habitat. 
Now, we already have extended the grazing 
of our domestic cattle and sheep about as 
far north upon this continent as is profit- 
able; and when that was recognized, the 


fact immediately condemned all pasture 
further north. For most of us were un- 
accustomed to think of domestic herds in 
terms other than sheep and cattle and 
horses. 

There has been associated with man, as 
far back as records of the races of northern 
Europe run, another domestic animal of 
excellent qualities—a meat-animal, a milk- 


giving animal, a draft-animal, and one — 


furnishing leather—the reindeer. Wild 
reindeer—or caribou—ranged, and now 
range, the northern portion of America 
in herds of thousands. They formed, and 
form, the main food supply for the Indian 
tribes of the region, as buffaloes were 


the food for the Indians of our West. 


Of course, the mere presence of wild herds 


is insufficient as the basis of civilized com- ; 


munities; civilization drives away or de- 
stroys wild animals. And in 1892, when the 
Alaskan Eskimos in the vicinity of Bering 
Strait had been under civilized influence 
so long as to have destroyed the animals 
by which they had lived, the American 
government began the importation of do- 
mestic reindeer from Siberia. 

The Bureau of Education for the Natives 
of Alaska was the department which origi- 
nated and carried out this excellent scheme. 
Continuing the importation of reindeer for 
a number of years and bringing from Si- 
beria and from Lapland men to train the 
Eskimos in the care of the animals, the 
bureau succeeded in starting an industry 
which in twenty years changed the Es- 
kimos from despairing, almost destitute 
people to thrifty men, having in their 
herds assured support for themselves and 
their families, and opportunity to acquire 
wealth by the sale of meat and skins. 
The reindeer service, by its success, be- 
came an integral part of the educational 
system for northern and western Alaska, 
and has continued to be administrated for 
the relief of the natives, while others more 
recently have gone into reindeer-raising 
with the result that, from the original total 
of twelve hundred and eighty animals im- 
ported from Siberia, there are now over a 
hundred and forty thousand reindeer in 
Alaska, and eighty thousand—also raised 
in Alaska—have been killed for meat and 
hides. 

The American government is actively 
interested in aiding the growth of the 
industry. This year, a group of business 
men of Chicago, South Bend (Indiana), 
and Montreal approached the Canadian 
government for grazing-privileges for rein- 
deer, and they have obtained a charter 
granting them grazing-rights in a large 
district just west of Hudson Bay. This 
company purposes purchasing its stock in 
Alaska and driving the deer during the 
winter to the new district. 

The Canadian government itself pro- 
poses more direct encouragement of the 
reindeer business. In May of this year, 
the minister of the Interior invited Mr. 
Stefansson to address a joint meeting of the 
Canadian Senate and House of Parliament 
upon the possibility of domestication of 
musk-ox and the introduction of reindeer, 
witha view to making Canada a great meat- 
producing area. ‘The result was a strong 
recommendation from the Parliament 
committee on Development of Natural 
Resources that the government immedi- 
ately and energetically act upon Mr. Stef- 
ansson’s suggestions, and the minister of 


‘the Interior has eppointed a number of the 


139 
prominent meat-packers, bankers, and rail- 
way men in Canada to serve with Mr. 
Stefansson in formulating a practical plan 
for the domestication of musk-ox, for 
introducing herds of domestic reindeer, and 
for incorporating into those herds soue 
of the wild reindeer, and for exterminating 
wolves, which are the chief natural enemy 
of the deer. i 

Thus, Mr. Stefansson is now actually 
getting under way his practical work for 
the development of the north. He believes 
that the musk-ox can be herded and pas- 
tured to great profit. Besides furnishing 
meats and hides, the musk-ox supplies 
wool of excellent quality. A musk-ox bears 
_about three times as much wool as a sheep; 
‘samples “brought down by Mr. Stefansson 
have been woven into fine-grade cloth. 
The animals are extremely hardy; easy to 
herd, and, if protected from indiscriminate 
slaughter, will increase rapidly. Their 
natural pastures are such lands as exist 
throughout northern Canada and Alaska. 

It was primarily for the relief of the Alas- 
kan Eskimos—to furnish them food and 
clothing—that our government brought 
the reindeer into Alaska; but in the last 
few years the needs of the world have made 
the Alaskan reindeer a_general-market 
commodity. Ship-loads of the meat have 
come to the States, and reindeer meat has 
competed with beef and mutton in the 
butcher shops of several American cities 
and also has been sent to England. 

What sort of lands are the pastures? 
In winter, of course, they are cold, and ~ 
they are covered, says Mr. Stefansson, 
with about as much snow, rather less than 
more, than lies on the fields of the Dakotas. 
Along the rivers, timber grows far within 
the arctic circle; and over the plains, the 
vegetation which furnishes the food for 
reindeer and musk-ox, winter and summer, 
abounds all the way to the arctic ocean. 
Reindeer herds are now being profitably 
raised within the arctic; but though 
Alaska is often looselv referred to as an 
“arctic province,” nearly three-quarters 
of its area lies within t.-e north temperate 
zone and most of the great empty spaces 
of Canada are also in that zone. 

It will surprise many people to know 
that summer temperatures of ninety de- 
grees are not rare even on the arctic circle, | 
and that, from spring to fall, not only is 
the ground free from snow but, even on 
the arctic prairie, “nature has seized every 
available cleft and massed it with anem- 
ones, Athabasca roses, beautiful 
flowers of all hues.” 

The latitudes in Alaska and in Canada 
which Mr. Stefansson. considers as the 
best. pastureland for reindeer are, in fact, 
the latitudes which now are inhabited by 
white men, women, and children—the lati- 
tudes of Fairbanks, Tanana, Dawson, 
Skagway. These permanent towns are 
known as “mining” towns; accordingly. 
most people think of them as “man” 
towns, with the home element largely 
lacking. The truth is, therefore, rather 
surprising. The census of 1910 for Alaska 
was taken in winter, when only permanent 
residents could be enumerated, and showed 
36,400 whites out of the total population 
of 64,356. In the winter of 1915-16, the 
white population was about 45,000; and 
in that year, according to the figures pub- - 
lished by the secretary of the Interior, -. 
the number of white children in the public 
schools of Alaska numbered 3163. 
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“We Mast Fly To-Night”’ 
Out of'a deep sleep he woke her. She 
thought she knew. him so well. Yet now, 
at twoin the morning, he burst on her with 
this terror—this mystery—this what? 
It’s the beginning of one of the best 
mysteries ever solved by the great detective 


Che Americ Conan THUR B BRERV E 


He is the detective genius of ourage. He has taken 
ience—science that stands this age—and allied 
it to the erstey and romance of detective fiction. 
. he smallest detail, every bit of the plot is 
worked out scientifically. For nearly ten years, 
has been watching Craig 
a! 


suspense—with real, vivid people moving through 
the ey of life! Frenchmen have mastered 
theartiof terror stories. English have thrilled 
whole-nations by their artful her Russian in- 
genuity fashioned wild tales of But 
these si d-fashioned—out-of -date—beside 
infinite variety—the weird excitement of ARTHUR 
B. REEve’s tales. 


FREE-POE 


10 Volumes 


To those who send: the coupon 
FREE a set of 
lian Poe's works in 10 


When the police of New York 
failed to solve one of the most fearful 
murder mysteries of the time, Edgar 
Allan’ Poe—far off there in Paris— 
found the solution. The story is in 
these volumes. 

He was a detective by instinct— 
he was a story-teller by divine in- 
spiration. ore or since—no one 

ever had his power to make your 
hair stand on end—to send chills up 
our back—to hold you in terror— 
orror! To read breathlessly—to 
uess the ending—to en 


undying stories. In England 
France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to be 
the greatest writer that America has 
produced. To “one he is the great 
American 

This is a an combination. 
Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories. You can get the Reeve ta 
remarkably low price and the 
FREE for a short time only. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
(Established 1817) 


your expense. nd. you yy 00 within 
5 days and $2.00 a month for 12 months. Send for | 
speciai Canadian offer. 


I am writing this in a suburb of, Chicago 
called Evanston, known as a “city of 
homes.” We have a population of about 
thirty-five thousand with an enrolment of 
less than five thousand in the grade schools. 
The comparison, of course, favors the 
Illinois city, but it shows Alaska as the 
all-round-the-year land for. more women 
and children than many may suspect. 
Comparison is common of the Alaskan 
coast with the Scandinavian peninsula; 
they lie between almost exactly the same 
degrees of latitude; as the warm currents 
of the Atlantic moderate the western shores 
of Norway, so do the warm waters of the 
Pacific act upon Alaska,.and there is no 
climatic reason why the development of 


‘| Alaska, passing from the mining era, 


should not equal or surpass that of Scan- 
dinavia. 

Reindeer-raising is somewhat similar to 
sheep-raising; the herd reindeer are watched 
by dogs; they are docile and easily con- 
trolled. They find their own food on the 
pasture, summer and winter; they thrive 
in all weathers and require no protection. 
The doe may have one or two fawns 
each year, and the young mature so rapidly 
that a fawn born in the spring not un- 
commonly bears a fawn the next spring. 
The Bureau .of Education has made it a 
policy to restrict the Eskimos from dis- 
posing of their deer; but now large herds 
in Alaska are in the possession of white 
men, who may sell as they please. But 
the industry shows such a future that men 
on the ground are more eager to acquire 
larger herds than to sell. One of the 
richest and most successful mining men in 
Alaska has recently told Mr. Stefansson 
that he considers his investment in rein- 


deer herds his most profitable ven- 
ture. Stefansson expects that the Cana- 


dian government will import from Nor- 
way the herds for the new northern 
ra 

The United States Department of the 
Interior publishes each year a bulletin of 
“General Information Regarding the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska” for the prospective set- 
tler, and the Bureau of Education for the 
Natives of Alaska has published several 
reports detailing the reindeer service. A 
great deal of land in Alaska is, of course, 
open for grazing and also open for home- 
stead. The Department of the Interior, at 
Washington, will supply information re- 
garding Alaska. The Minister of the In- 
terior, Ottawa, Ontario, supplies informa- 
tion about Canada. 

The bulletin of our Department of the 
Interior goes into practical details about 
the present population of the various dis- 
tricts of Alaska, the fares to various points, 
both first class and steerage, from Seattle, 
and the mileage, gage, and so forth of the 
Alaskan railroads. The approximate time 
from Seattle to Ketchikan is three days, 
to Skagway four to five, Nome eight days, 
and Kodiak eleven. Cost of travel varies, 
according to class of service and distance, 
from about fifteen dollars for passage, 
meals, and berth, to about two hundred. 
| The bulletin gives the weather of each 
| locality, the sort of businesses established, 


the location and enrolment in the schools, 
| cost of living, and other similar items. It 


| gives even a table of sunrise, sunset, and 


| twilight for the different latitudes—show- 


ing for latitude 61, for instance, sunrise 
on July rst at 2:47 A.M. and sunset at 
9:13 P.M.; on January rst, sunrise at 9:08, 
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and sunset at seven minutes to three, 
There is no “winter night” in any part of 
the district now proposed for grazing rein. 
deer—no more than at Bergen, Norway, 
which is just above the sixtieth parallel 
or at Stockholm and Petrograd, which are 
just below it. 

Stefansson and other far-seeing men 
who are familiar with our latitudes similar 
to Norway and Sweden, Finland, the 
Baltic Provinces of Russia, and Novgorod 
and Vologda look much further than to 
the mere transformation of northern 
prairie and tundra into grazing-grounds, 
They see the pastoral as but the stage 
preliminary to settlement of the land by 
men who will develop the timber resources, 
the minerals and coal, the fisheries in the 
inland waters, and the tremendous water- 
powers now running to waste. 

The enthusiast boasts of growing grain 
at the arctic circle; but though wheat has 
matured at astonishingly high latitudes, as 
also have oats, rye, and other grains, these 
will be grown for local needs only. Po- 
tatoes, cabbages, celery, onions, carrots, 
and other vegetables, and many berries 
and small fruits do so well in many parts 
that if they do not suggest the possibilities 
of export, still they assure the residents of 
the north of good supplies. The men with 
vision do not mean to mislead the north 
into competition with the south on articles 
more easily produced in the south. They 
are quite content with the natural products 
of the north finding their way into the 
world’s markets. 

Alaskan timber, for instance. Only so 
short a time ago as the year of the Alaskan 
purchase, the peninsula seemed hopelessly 
distant from any good timber demand. 
In 1867, Japan was still under the shogun, 
a wholly Oriental, medieval nation; but 
now Japan is a purchaser of raw materials 
which Alaska is in a better position to 
furnish than any other region. It is only 
on a flat map that Sitka is far from Tokio; 
upon the great circle by which ships 
steam, the Alaskan coasts lie much nearer 
the Japanese and Chinese cities than any 
other part of this continent. 

No one expects great cities swiftly to 
arise in this new north of ours. Commu- 
nities first will be established—communi- 
ties calling to men who will love dealing 
first-hand in natural resources, lovers of 
freedom, the wide spaces, and adventure. 

Do not think of these men as coming 
necessarily from the northern races of our 
peoples; the lure of the north draws and 
holds men of all nations and all bloods. 
Explorers bear witness that there is appar- 
ently .no racial qualities which better fit 
one people for the cold of the northern 
winters. Even in the extreme north, 
white men generally show quite as good 
resistance to cold as do the Eskimos. It 
was a black man, you may remember, who 
stood beside Peary at the pole. Stefansson 
found that one of his best men was 4 
Samoan who has staved in the arctic for 
many years by preference. 

Our new frontier may be depended upon 
to be truly American—“ American” mean- 
ing the mixture of many peoples related 
only by common instincts and desires. 
The pioneers will come, not from a locality 
but from a generation, as the young men 
came to our West—such men as Theodore 
Roosevelt made his comrades and who 
had their part in the making of. that 
man. 
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Tannehill 


(Continued from page 52) 


him. But to the girl it was a Sybaritic 
feast. She ate like what she was, a fam- 
jshed creature; emptying glass after glass of 
the wine which Tannehill neglected. By 
the time she was satiated and enjoying a 
cigarette, however, Tannehill had made 
up his mind. 

“Where do we go from here?” Rose 
asked, when he paid his bill. 

Unwillingly, Tannehill looked her in the 
face. She was flushed, exhilarated. He 
needed that look to settle him in his pur- 


“What’s your address? Never mind,” 
said Tannehill; ‘we'll fix things up to- 
morrow, so you can be comfortable. Meet 
me at Martin’s for lunch, and we'll see 
about finding you a place to live and—and 
some clothes. Meanwhile——” 


His hand moved along the wall seat. |, 


She looked down and caught her breath 
when she saw the denomination of the 
bank-note he pressed into her palm. 

“Now let’s get out of this,” he added. 


Ill 


Wuen Tannehill went to meet Rose 
Sibley at Martin’s, he had already signed a 
lease for a furnished apartment on Madison 
Avenue, not far from his hotel. 

Sometime before the hour appointed, 
standing in the restaurant bar, he saw ihe 
woman enter and seat herself in the lounge, 
fear lest Tannehill had come to his senses 
betrayed in her unremitting watch on the 
revolving door. 

He had no wish to be unkind; neverthe- 
less, Tannehill would not show himself be- 
fore the very stroke of the hour, but lin- 
gered, staring, feeding his hungry heart on 
the vision of his one love come back to him. 

The woman had been at pains, with the 
help of his money, to better her appear- 
ance. She was still shabby, but in some 
measure the slovenliness of the drab had 
already been abolished; her make-up had 
been applied with a hand less cynical; the 
hunted look in her eyes and the pettish set 
of her selfish mouth were alike somewhat 
dissembled. Tannehill remarked these 
signs of promise, but held them of no true 
consequence beside what really mattered— 
the confirmation of his overnight im- 
pression. 

In this pitiless glare of day, Rose Sibley 
resembled Myrtle Andrews even more than 
under artificial light. 


During the meal, Tannchill inquired, 

“Musical, aren’t you?” 

“Crazy about music!’ she declared 
vivaciously. “When I lived home, I used 
to be at the piano all the time.” 

“Thought so. I noticed last night you 
have the spatulate fingers of a pianist.” 

“You see an awful lot,”” she commented 
obscurely, with a puzzled look. 

_ Only when introduced to the apartment 
itself did Rose begin to feel at all sure of her 
man. But his reserve perplexed; she did 
not understand his distant courtesy, the 
aloofness of his regard. ‘Their tour of sev- 
eral rooms ending in the tiny drawing- 
toom; Tannehill went to a window and 


stood looking out. 
“Well?” he asked. “What do vou 
think?” 
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HEIN 


OVEN BAKED BEANS 


S a luncheon dish, they are as appetizing as they are 
nutritive. More than this, they are ready to serve. Good 
hot or cold. 
Heinz Baked Beans are baked in ovens by dry heat until all 
the beans are mealy, sweet and wholesome. It is the pains- 
taking way, but it is the way to attain quality. 


Everything that Heinz makes is good to eat. That is the 


unvarying testimony. And everything that Heinz makes is 
good to eat because, first, last and all the time the aim of the 
entire business is quality. 


Some of the 


Vinegar Spaghetti four kinde 


Cream Soups Olive Oil 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Send 15c. 
to Vivaudou; 
Times Bidg., 


New York,. . 


for a generous 
sample of 
Mavis Perfume. 


“Tt’s perfectly splendid!” She had the 
laugh of a pleased child, then a pensive 
moment. “Only, I don’t se——” 

“T know,” he interrupted. “But if it’s 
all the same to you, I’d as leave not talk 
about that. Those boxes in the other 
room—they’re some things I had sent up 
from the shop. They ought to be about 
right. Anyhow, they’ll do to wear while 
you go out and buy to suit yourself.” 

She departed hastily, and squealed de- 
lighted comments from the bedchamber as 
she opened box after box. 

Tannehill waited in a trepidation un- 
warranted in the issue. When Rose 
appeared, modishly transfigurea from head 
to foot, she repaid well his trouble with the 
manifestation of her ability to carry clothes. 

“T don’t know how to thank you.” 

“There’s only one way.” Tannehill 
told her, with some embarrassment. ‘‘Go 
on being as you are to-day. Don’t change 
—don’t ever try to change.” 

She marveled at the passion that charged 
his tone, but did not grasp his meaning. 

“T’ll try my level best to be whatever 
you want me to be,” she said, and drew 
near to him. 

Tannehill knew too well what: she ex- 
pected of him. He fumbled nervously for 
his watch. 

“Must be going,” he stammered. 
“Late for an appointment as it is.” 

She followed him to the door. 

“When’ll I see you again?” 

“To-night—I'll drop in about nine.” 

He left without other farewell. She 
shut the door and stood in deep thought, 
pinching her underlip. 

“Well,” she confessed at length, “it’s 
got me buffaloed!” 

When he called that night, he shook 
hands formally, gossiped for a little on the 
news of the day, and presently suggested 
that she play for him. 

“What’ll I play?” 

“Anything you like except ragtime. If 
you know any old songs——”’ 

“The Banks of the Wabash” was for- 
gotten before her time; but she ransacked 
her memory and found it tolerably stored 
with fragments of light opera. Tannehill 
switched off the wall sconces and retreated 
to the far end of the room, where he sat 
in a wing chair, smoking and watching the 
woman with eyes half closed. . The illusion 
was complete. Seated under the piano- 
lamp, wearing the simple, almost girlish 
gown he had selected with just this effect 
in mind, she was Myrtle Andrews, tinkling 
away at the piano with much the same 
degree of amateur skill that Myrtle herself 
— demonstrated in that so-dead yester- 

ay. 
. “Tell me when: you’ve had enough,” 
she suggested over her shoulder. 

“No—I mean, go on, please.” 

“But that’s about all I know—except 
ragtime.” 

“Never mind.” Tannehill got up. 
“T ought to be getting along, anyhow— 
big day ahead of me to-morrow.” 

His visit had lasted little more than an 
hour. 

Wondering, but still self-confident, Rose 
held his overcoat for him and, when it was 


on his back, let her hands linger lightly on ~ 


his shoulders. Tannehill moved a little, in 
apparent inadvertence, ridding himself of 
that sketchy embrace. 

“Aren’t you going to say good-night?”’ 


she asked, as he unfastened the door. 
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“Why, of course!”’ said Tannehill, and 
held out a hand. 

Before he knew what she was about, she 
carried the hand to her lips. He snatched 
it away almost violently. 

“Don’t!” he cried. 
that!” 

“Why not? You’re so kind; you’ve 
been a prince to me. Won’t you let me 
show my gratitude someway?” 

“T can’t explain,” he muttered. “But 
that sort of thing—please don’t do it 
again—not if you want this arrangement to 
go on.” 

It was too much for her patience. 

“Have it your own way, ” she said tartly. 
“Good-night, Mister Tannehill.”’ 


“Don’t ever do 


IV 


AFTER that, Tannehill called almost 
nightly; and the program of their evenings 
ran into a groove from which it seldom 
departed. 

Arriving a little after eight, Tannehill 
would be ushered in by a negro maid. Rose 
would be waiting for him, gowned in 
some exquisite creation which he had sent 
her from the shop. They would shake 
hands, Tannehill looking anywhere but into 
the puzzled eyes that continually sought 
his, and, after a few minutes of vague talk, 
an exchange of amenities almost laughably 
stilted and impersonal, Rose would go to 
the piano and play for him till he saw she 
was tired, when Tannehill would presently 
take himself off. 

On rare occasions they wouid dine to- 
gether at some favored restaurant and 
‘take in a show.” But for these diver- 
sions, the girl must have inevitably mu- 
tinied. Tannehill was sensible enough to 
humor her appetite for amusement, but, 
for his part, he was never happy away from 
the apzertment. Those two hours each 
night were to him all of life, all that made 
the tedium of his days endurable. 

It cannot be said he neglected his 
business—with men of his kidney, due 
attention to business is as much a mat- 
ter of routine as breathing—but it is 
true that, one by one, he eliminated all 
other interests, theaters and the opera, the 
society of acquaintances, sales of prints, 
“parties,” the less savory interludes. All 
these were emptiness by contrast with 
those hours during which he lounged and 
dreamed while the vision of his old sweet- 
heart played to him, and, in a mad com- 
mingling of past and present, reality and 
fantasy, the wonder and the beauty of his 
only love was recreated. 

In the heart of every man some deathless 
dream abides. To this man of middle age, 
hard-headed, heavy-handed, inured to ad- 
versity and disenchantment, his dream 
came true anew for a little part of every 
day—till insensibly it grew more true than 
truth itself, till the dream alone was real, 
the waking-time illusion and a weariness. 

Inevitably, this confounding of true with 
false led to confusion of the flesh with the 
spirit. There were times when he was 
hardly able to discriminate between Myrtle 
and Rose, when only instinct, warning him 
that a single misstep must prove fatal, 
prevented his taking the woman for the 
vision. 

To this, Rose contributed with every 
wile at her command. She had all the 
common shrewdness of her kind, and, in 
addition, a memory of horrors to make her 
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uncommonly ingenious. She was not go- 
ing back if any art of hers could save her— 
this was the biggest thing her life had thus 
far known, far too big to risk losing 
through one false move or any inadver- 
tence. She set herself to study Tannehill 
with unremitting vigilance, to make her- 
self supple to his every whim, to create for 


herself a place in his life no other woman , 
And Tannehill was | 
As weeks | 
went by, he watched her grow informed on | 


could ever hope to fill. 
far from being unappreciative. 


subjects that interested him, remarked the 


care with which she cast out from her | 
speech every: vestige of the slang of Long- | 


acre Square, and—what was disquieting 


—as the feeling of security grew strong in | 


her and good living repaired the ravages 
of hardship and dissipation, he saw her 
tragic look fade out and the wasted face 


and body round into contours of troubling 


loveliness. 

Daily she made him more acutely aware 
of her as a woman till Tannehill had himself 
to fight as well as her unrelenting purpose. 

He clung desperately to the memory 
of Myrtle. 


V 


He was unusually low-spirited one 
night, thanks to a wearing day, and hungry 
for the solace of his hour. Rose received 
him in her happiest temper and prettiest 
frock, smothered his objections to having 
her near him with a host of small atten- 
tions which he could not well refuse, which 
he found, in fact, not displeasing, and, when 
she had him settled entirely at his ease, 
played for him longer than was her custom 
and with more than the skill and sentiment 
he had learned to expect of her. Tannehill 
thought that Myrtle had never seemed 
more near to him and fond. 

Before he knew she had left the piano, 
Rose was kneeling beside his chair, her 
strong young hands grasping his shoulders. 

‘*Bob’”’—she could make her voice flute- 
sweet when she willed, and she so willed 
now—‘I want to have an understanding 
with you.” 

“Why,” he faltered uneasily, 
the matter, Rose?” 

“Things can’t go on like this. You must 
know that.” 

He made an ineffective attempt to get 
up. 

“Tt’s pretty late. 
other time?” 

“Please don’t leave me just yet, Bob! 
I’m lonely—the evenings are so long when 
you've gone. Bob, don’t you ever stop 
to think what you’re doing to me? Is it 
right or kind to treat me like dirt beneath 
your feet?” 

“Oh, come now, Rose——” 

“Tt’s true, and you know it! You’ve 
made me love you—ah, yes, you have! 
And now you won’t even let me touch your 
hand if you can help it.” Her voice was 
shaken. ‘Bob, is it fair? Look at me, 
dear!” 

Reluctantly he turned his face to hers. 
She had the trick of forcing tears at will. 
Her eyes were misted and tender. 

‘Bob, am I so dreadful to look at?”’ He 
shook his head. ‘‘ Then what is it? What 
is it?” 

He was dumb with consternation and | 


“what’s 


Can’t we talk some 


a deeper emotion which he dared not name. | 


She experienced a flash of intuition al- 
most blinding. 
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“Bob, you never look at me—only from 
adistance. Why? Is it because you think 
you see somebody else in me, somebody 
you once really loved? Dear, don’t you 
know we women have to learn to pretend? 
Why can’t you make believe a little, too? 
Do you want to keep me always so un- 
happy?” 

He was incapable of response. She drew 
him into her arms. 

“Then, dear—pretend——” 

Tannehill closed his eyes and found 
heaven on the lips of Myrtle Andrews. 


VI 


TueE telephone on the bedside stand 
shrilled till Tannehill, roused from heavy 
and dreamless slumbers, put the receiver 
to his ear, and said sleepily, 

“Hello?” 

The hotel-switchboard operator 
swered, 

“Eight o’clock, Mr. Tannehill.” 

Tannehill replied, “‘ All right,” and hung 


an- 


p. 

He lay for some minutes staring with 
sick eyes at the ceiling, in a dull effort of 
thought trying to concentrate on the mem- 
ory of Myrtle. But her image in his mind 
was dim and tarnished. 

He sighed and sat up on the side of the 
bed. The room was dark and dismal. 
Without bothering to find his slippers, he 
padded to the windows and let up the 
shades. 

A leaden daylight entered, cheerless and 
chill. Rain was coming down in sheaves 
out of a grim, low sky. Tannehill stood 
for a while, looking thoughtfully down 
into the gloomy cafion of the street with 
its shining black pavement and brimming 


“Ves, I will. Ill give you my hand 
on it.” 
“No,” said Calverly, almost imperson- 


ally; “I won’t take your hand. But I 
think—yes—I’ll take your word.” 

The mayor’s reply provided a not un- 
fitting conclusion to this grotesque, all but 
fantastic little scene. It was, 

“Thank you.” 


XL 
| COLLATERAL MATTERS—INCLUDING MR. 
AMME’S CALL ON MIRIAM, MR. HITT’S 
ACTIVITIES, AND FURTHER DEVEL- 
OFMENTS OF THE FEVER 


| CALLED LOVE 


AND on the same evening, at the same 

hour, Mr. Amme called at the Cantey 

| home. As he had come frankly on business, 
| Miriam received him in the study. 

He wore a manner of almost breathless 


/ solemnity, and carried a portfolio that 


bulged with papers. These he arranged 
on the desk in neat piles, taking a little 
time to do it, delaying as long as he well 


could the talk that had to be gone through.” 
1\  Miriam’s color was high; her eyes were 


bright. He found her a little impatient 
beneath the surface courtesy, preoccupied, 
| rather baffling. He spoke, gravely, of the 
| pleasure it gave him to see her so nearly 


J | herself after all the invalid years. 
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gutters. Cold air eddied about his ankles, 
and presently he went to the bureau and 
for a while stopped there, contemplating 
the mirror’s faithful presentment of a man 
turned forty, with heavy pouches under 
his tired eyes, and a stubble of beard on 
his gray cheeks. 

Quite clearly and irrefutably, Tannehill 
perceived the death of his soul. 

The bell rang again. He threw it a look 
of annoyance and pulled out one of the 
bureau drawers in which, under a heap of 
handkerchiefs, he found an automatic 
pistol. 

With this, he returned to the bed and 
sat down. 

He was aware of a lot of things he ought 


‘to adjust by hard thinking—— 


But was it worth while? 

Deliberately he drew back the slide and 
let it snap forward again, projecting a 
cartridge into the chamber of the weapon. 

The bell persisted. Impatiently he put 
the receiver to his ear and growled, 

“Hello!” 

A voice he knew too well responded: 

“That you, Bob dear? This is Rose.” 

Without replying, Tannehill put the 
receiver down on the stand and stared at 
the pistol. It was a wicked thing to see. 
And his hand was singularly unsteady. 
He was shivering—or else trembling. 

He wondered—— 

A thin shadow of a petulant voice es- 
caped the telephone-receiver. 

He frowned and lifted the weapon un- 
certainly toward his head. 

He heard an amazing noise, such as no 
man living had ever heard. The light of 
day winked out like a candle in the wind. 

Unheard, the telephone gave an atten- 
uated shriek—— 


The Passionate Pilgrim 


(Continued from page 98) 


She smiled pleasantly enough, but seemed 
to take the improvement rather for granted, 
he thought. It was clear enough that she 
wasn’t living in the past. 

“Up to now,” he began, then cleared 
his throat and pulled at his neat little 
beard—‘“‘up to this week, the affairs of 
your father’s estate have been managed 
by the trustees—— ” 

“Ves,” she said quickly; “I know.” 

He pressed on. 

“That is, by Mr. Listerly, Mr. O’Rell, 
and myself. These affairs are anything 
but simple. They include watching the 
stock- and bond-markets in order to protect 
your father’s large investments, also exercis- 
ing a controlling interest in many corpora- 
tions, including the Cantey Line, the rail- 
road companies, the Cantey National Bank, 
County Railways, the News, and many 
others. In addition, these large business in- 
terests entail some political responsibility.” 

He paused and looked at her. It had 
seemed to him that so formidable a state- 
ment might well bring her to her senses. 
But so far as he could see, it brought no 
result at all. She sat there, all alert, 
brightly watching him, but without any 
humility that he could detect. There was 
no way of telling what might be in her 
mind. Something, surely—her eyes were 
so brightly blue. 

“Tf you will permit me to offer a word 
of counsel—” He paused. 
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“‘Of course,” she said. 

“Well, you will find it absolutely neces- 
sary to employ the best legal advice avail- 
able. Each of the large interests presents 
complicated problems all its own. The 
best business judgment you are likely to 
find—and hired business judgment is never 
the best—will be none too good. A busi- 
ness property, Miss Miriam, is no better 
than its management. It cannot take 
care of itself. There isn’t one of the 
Cantey properties but what has, at some 
time, taxed your father’s ability and cour- 
age. Since his death, they have made 
demands on the time and energy of the 
trustees that you couldn’t be expected to 
understand.” He cleared his throat again. 
He didn’t seem to be progressing. He went 
on: “Each of these properties must be 
guided with a firm, progressive hand, or it 
will slip backward into demoralization and 
serious loss. Miss Miriam, if, at any time, 
Mr. O’Rell and Mr. Listerly and I had 
neglected this very exacting trust, your 
income would have been very materially 
affected. Because we have not neglected 
it, your income has grown instead of 
shrunk.” He laid a hand on one little 
pile of papers. “Here, for instance, is 
County Railways. The annual meeting is 
right upon us. Mr. O’Rell will render an 
account of his stewardship and will ask 
continued support. He will expect, and 
properly, that his very complicated prob- 
lems will be dealt with by minds fitted 
to understand them. If the support of 
Cantey estate should be withdrawn from 
him, or if his relation to the estate should 
be in any way altered, the entire property 
would quickly be affected. Discipline 
would suffer. Laxity and waste would 
take the place of the present sharp econ- 
omy. The company, which has very large 
dividends and interest-charges to meet, 
would soon be facing losses instead of 
profits.” 

“What do you think of Mr. O’Rell?” 
asked Miriam. 

Mr. Amme controlled a nervous impulse 
to start. But he was surprised, distinctly. 
Just why had she asked that question? 
And was there not hostility in it? He 
rather thought there was. His brows drew 
together. He spoke slowly, carefully. 

“Tt is easy to criticize a man in Mr. 
O’Rell’s position. He must have vigor 
and firmness. He makes enemies. But 
County Railways has not passed a divi- 
dend since your father placed him in 
charge.” This seemed to him utterly 
convincing. But her expression did not 
change as much as he hoped. ‘Here, you 
see,” he said. ‘we are confronted by an 
immediate problem. Either you must at- 
tend the annual meeting of County Rail- 
ways or you must place your proxies in 
competent hands to be voted for you. 
Either you must undertake the manage- 
ment—it amounts to that—or you must 
trust others to do it for you. The present 
trustees will attend the meeting as indi- 
vidual stockholders, but wil! no longer be 
empowered to speak for Cantey estate.” 

She considered this—or seemed to. 
Then asked, 

“‘What do you think I ought to do, Mr. 
Amme?” 

wish my advice?” 

Yes ” 


“Well, I can only say that I—think you 
ought to renew the trust.” 
“You do?” (Continued on page 148) 
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Money-making Farms—17 States—$10 to 
$100 acre. Stock, tools, cro) crops. often included to set- 
tle quickly. Write for big illustrated coneiegue. E.A. 
Strout Farm Agency, 2026 BR., Sun Bidg., N. Y. 


Cash Paid for Butterflies, Insects. Simple 
work with my price list, pictures instructions. Hun- 
f kinds wanted for collections. Send 4c at once 


o 
for prospectus. Sinclair, D-18, Ocean Park, Calif. 
FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Do you take pictures? Write for free sample 

of our big magazine, showing how to make bet ber 

res and earn money. Photography, 
4 Pops Bidg., Boston, Mass 


*“‘Any six or eight caposnre Film up to Post 


a ents: Big Pay and Free Automobile intro- 


lapse to fit suitcase. Other features. Popular prices, 
Free Parker Mfg.Co.,218 DikeSt., Dayton,O, 


Mr. Gallagher Sold 32 Collection in 
7 fit, $336; the system costs 7.00, 
867 


‘Write Sa; yers Mfg. Co., 
fai y Chicago, Til. 
Huge Profits sellin 
uto Washers. 


Brushes. A rown Beauty Adjustable 
Floor Ties , Dustless Dusters, and other ialties. 
Big Line. Fast sellers. Write today. Silver. 


hamber- 


lin Company, 1-5 Maple Street, Clayton, N. J 


prot, five and other economical Agents: $40 a week sellin guara 
3 nteed hosi- 
ties. ee. iL. Ballwey S8ta.F., for men, women and ¢ Must wear 12 
r replaced free. Agen wonderful 
Sell Besco Malt and pope for home use. success. Thomas Mfe. Co., North St .Dayton,O. 

Everybody . Big Sal Big Money. Big 
proposition. Get in early. ents: Make $50 weekly selling our Accident and 
Beardsley Specialty Co. gt Island, Ill. Sickness policies $10 yeasty. 
00 wee ne! 


Sell Our and Gaderwear Direct to 
consumer. Large line—good pro! 
liveries “guaranteed. Samples 


Co. 
Dept. 30, Grand Rapids. Mich. 


Gasoline 2c per gallon. Let us show you the 
evidence. Four years practical tests. Exclusive 


Card size developed and p' 10c. orenlargement count hts. “sell every motorist on land or water 
x 10 your favorite 20c. al Introduc- “Oar mvoid,” 
er to show high nate to Oo Box “B,” Bradley Beach, N. J. 
ssoci 0 0. 
Agents—$50 weekly and your fall suit 
Dept. 13, © Sta. A. odlcur famous popular priced made to measu 
Films Developed Free— size, 12 prints (trial suits, big steady income guaranteed. Complete out 
order) 2c each. Duick-—-Satis actory work guaran- ft free. Act quick. 
teed. t with order. Save money ennett Commonwealth Tailors, | 
Studio, ivde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. Dept. 512, 318 W. Washington St., Oh 


est workmanship. 
Botth order. Write 
and sam Johnston & 
Tunick, 53 Nassau Street, 

Mail us 15c with any size film for develop- 
ment and six velvet prints. Or send six negatives any 
size and ren! ot six prints. Or send 35c for one 8 x 10 


Prom mpt. ‘ect service 
Co.,225 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


PERSONAL 
h. 
Get Vital Strongt Retain 


Wonderful results. Intensely 
Winslow F. Chase, Washington, D. O. 


Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded Jewe Iry, 
Watches, old gold, 
. false teeth in sh: 


Your goods returned at oi xpense 

e of bargains in n 

pues sent free. Liberty Refining Co., Est. 1899, 
2 Wood St.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Th Ohio Smelting & Refining Compa ny. 224 
Lennox Buil pa; e hi 
prices for a . silver, “nee inum, diamonds 
cious stones, ‘teeth, discarded jewelry, 
bonds ~anyihing of value. Send them today and 
receive spot cash by return mail. returned 
if our amount is unsatisfactory. i 

Be a. Winner! Gain Success cS Power! 


Interesti nae sketch and studygram on 
as ier Living for 10cand birthdate. Thomson-Hey- 
D-16 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco, 


u Self-Conscious, embarrassed in co’ 
pany, in self-control? These troubles 
A Desk 6, Veritas Mental System. 
1400, ‘Broadway, New York. 


AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIES 


Cementless Tube Patch: a 
and lasting tube repair withou 
Packed in bulk—1”, 300 
age to the pound. ‘Will ship ten pound order for 

5.25 express collect. Send check or money order. 
By Products Store, 1264 E. Market St., Akron, O. 


Salesmen to Sell Electric Car Lighters and 
Moisteners. ery or Commission. ‘You carry stock 
or we ship Grect. Drake Mfg. Co., "292 G Grand, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ie prod ts for agents Free literature. Fri 
Mfg. Co., 2928 Lake St., Chicago. 
Man in each town to refinish ety 
rass beds, automobiles by new method. $10 daily 
without capita! or experience. Free particulars and 


s. Gunmetal Co., Ave. G, Decatur, Ill. 
$2.50 per ov, Salary Paid One Person in each 
it bute free circulars, and take orders for 
Ribbon Concentrated Flavoring. neue B. 
MeCurdy Co., 70, E. Harrison St., Chicag 
Large wants to 
sell shirts, underwear, hosiery, dresses, ee. 
skirts, direct to homes. Write fort free ——. Madi- 
son Mills, 503 Broadway, New York City. 


arant 


Wanted salesmen to call on bakers, confec- 


, Newark, N. J. 
OF WOMEN 


Women:—Become Expert Dress Designers. 
Earn $125 month. Fascinating work. Peace pros- 
mon ns hundreds positions. ieee. 
lin Institute. bot G. 863, Rochester, N. Y 


Women, Here’s Your Opportunity to become 
our exclusive local representative, and make big 
se ish" “National” dress-goods, 
wash-fabrics, silks, waistings, etc. Splendid sample 
outfit brings quick, profitable orders. No supetience 
work means a steady income for 


ju. selling ‘National 
ress Googe do, . 53 Beach St., N. Y. 
U.S. hundreds women, 18 
or Lee $1000- Pleasant work. Write 


Institute, ept. G. 14, Rochester, .¥: 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Stories, Poems, Plays, Etc., Are Wanted for 
‘ideas bring big money. Submit 
ss. or 
Literary Bureau, 150 Hannibal, Mo. 
The Waddell System of oa Writing. 
Free Booklet on R 
New York Literary Bureau, Des eH, 145 W. 36th 
St., New York Cit; 
“Write news items and short ee for pay in 
spare time. Cop; ht Lom = and plans free. 


Photopla: sented by 48 companies: $10 to 


or ence 
By 324 St. Louis, Ma. 


your ideas. 

Your Story Mav Bi Bring Real Money after it has 

had my constructive iticism or revision. Fees 
moderate. Correspondence invited. Laure | Wilck, 

Broker in MSS., 1025C Longacre Bldg., N. Y. 


tioners and macaroni manufacturers, 
Po ition. Liberal commission; side line: exclusive 
tory. The Malone Oil Company, Cleveland, O. 
selling’ our policies during spare 
$7500. Principal Sum, $15 to $25. 
Sickness or ecidents. Cost $6 to 


nts—$30 to a week. Free samples 
ya Sign Letters for Stores and Office Windows. 
nyone can puton. Liberal a panes agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 431 P—N. Clark, Chicago. 
Agents—with experience sell to consumers 
made-to-measure Suits $18. so $21.00 and $27.50. 
Build i with big mene. Outfits 


Midland Tailors, 
500 Occidental Bldg., Chi 


Wanted: stories, articles, new 
magazine. We pay on acceptan 'yped or id- 
written MSS. acceptable. Send “Mss: to Woman's 
National M Desk 798, Washington, D. C. 


FOR THE HOME 


California Bungalow Books—‘‘Home 
Homes,” Koz omes,"’ and 
“Plan Kraft" each, Contain dis- 
tinctive designs, lete. uxe Building Co., 
522 Union League B , Los Angeles, Calif. 


HARES 


Raise Belgian Hares for us. We sell stock at 
$8.00 each back all raised at six months old 
for $6.00 a 

Am ‘ood & Fur Association, 
St., Denver, Colo. 


ramming automobiles, 


rience 
ts’ Access field, LO. 


Ford owners—More mileage, more power, @ quicker 
pickup, smoother running,—How? Ther- 
mostat Carburetor. The thermostat tells—Retail 
price $10.00—Write for circular—Agents wanted— 
Gardner Carburetor & Brass Works, Detroit. 2 Mich. 
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1 —City or Experience 
unnecessary. Send for list of openings and full par- 
ticulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big sala- 
ries—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Employment service 
rendered Members. Natl. Salesmen’'s Tr. 
Dept. 124 K., Chicago, Ill. 


all similar by. 


air and express charges. Huge 
gad catalog United wood 


COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 
We Buy and Sell Old Coins. $2 to $500 each 
10c New Illustrated Price List, ssize 


Coin 0., Box 115, LeRoy, N 


ai& AC 
) 
| 
G 
. 
| 
| 
Agente—Delicious soft drinks in concentrated Po 
‘ form. Always ready, just add water, economical, 
uries or sickness. uic. cla se ements. 
Liberal commissions and permanent income from 
‘ 
Films Hand-developed, 10c. Send roll and 3 
dimes for six sepia prints. Enlargments free from 
your favorite negatives. Write for particulars 
Bilger’s Studio, 117 Main Street, Freeport, Ill. SS ee 
9 next Kodak Film Devel- carbon saves pacolinge intensifies power and 
Start in a permanent business of your own, 
selling gulllleed Hosiery and Underwear direct 
from mills. No capital or experience needed; many 
representatives make $3,000 to $5,000 per year. 
We send cash at once and hold your goods 10 days. Become our district manager—get others working 
a for you. Write for details to Malloch Knitting Mills, 
19 
Get our plan for mono Men—Women, Raise Belgian Hares for Us. 
trunks, hand luggage We pay 
transfer method; exp rofits. C 


Cosmopolitan for August, 1919 


PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 


100 Cards, Business, Professional or Sectal, 
also imitation leather card case, for 60 cents. M. 
Devaney, | Engraving, & pee 
330 W: , Geneva 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Books, Books, Books, No matter what you 
want in the book line, I can fill he order. If you 
cannot find ths pooks you wan r my big 


t, send fo 
catalogue today. Levi 4808 Champlain 
Chicago, Ill. 


BUSINESS “OPPORTUNITIES 


Make $125 to fe7s weekly erectin ng a chain 
of Giant Adv. Thermometers in_ public places. 
Work when and where you _—. The big accurate 
thermometer tube on each is surrounded by 14 
quick selling advertising spaces which net you $125 
immediately and yearly renewal profits of $170. 
The Giant's handsome copper none with its swing- 
ing glass front measures 6 ft. x 18’x2’. Is easily 
erected and resists weather for Pact Write for 
booklet. Winslow Cabot Company, 91-2 Congress 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


We start You in B fu very- 
thing; men and women, opportunity lifetime to 
earn handsome income operating our “* New System 
Specialty Candy Factories’’ anywhere. 
free. Hillver-Ragsdale Co., East Orange, N. 

Better Positions, Learn how others have in- 
— their earnings through a knowledge of how 

to get business by mail. rite for Free Copy of 
magazine. 


tchi 


Mail Salesmanship Magaz' 
Room 1235, No. 220 W. 42nd St., = ‘York City. 


Wanted: Ambitious Workers to Start Collec- 
tion Bureaus. Be e big income 
yearly. No capital requir We train and refer busi- 
ness to you. ‘‘ Scientific Facts’’ Free. N 
lection Bureau, Dept. 4. Columbus, O. 


$75 Weekly from a $500 Investment. A Tried 
proposition. Place publicity clocks in movies. Sell 
advertisements that aptomesicany flash their mes- 
sage on face of the clock. Individual advertisers also 
use publicity clocks. Publicity Clock Co., Tilden 
Bldg., 105 W. 40th St.. New York. 


National Col- 


Learn another man’s language by the eas 
practical Hossfeld Method for. French; 
German, Italian, Russian, Po 
Over a million sold. Send for free circul 
Peter Reilly, Publisher, Dept. Co., > 


HIGH GRADE HELP 


Thousands U.S. Government Peace Positions 
now open. $1100-$1600 year. Men—women—girls, 
common education sufficient. List free. Write Imme- 
diately. Franklin Institute. Dept.G.10. Rochester, N.Y. 


Wanted—5 bright, capable ladies for 1919, to 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00 to 
$50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. Write at once. 
Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 99, Omaha, 

Government Civil Service Positions —< from 
$1000 to $2000 yearly. Railway Mail, Pcst-office, 
Customs, Internal Revenue, and other examina- 
tions coming. Prepare under a former Civil Service 
Examiner. Booklet free. Patterson Civil. Service 
School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 


Write news items and short stories for pay 

in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 
428 St. uis, Mo. 

Pagers gy wanted by 48 Co’s. $10 to $500 
each for plots, No correspondence course or 
experience needed; details Free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245 St. Louis. 

Railway traffic inspectors; splendid pay and 
expenses; travel if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months home study. Situation 
arranged. ‘epare for posit on now and 
after “he war. PWrite or booklet CM1. Standard 
Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Are you mechanically inclined? Learn a 
trade; learn auto, tractor, truck and airplane bes 
ness; big pay; wonderful opportunities; learn by 
Sweeney System. Practical instruction in 8 weeks; 
Army emg now open to you; same instructors, 


Enter a Business of Your Own and Earn 
$3,000 to $6,000 yearly, in professional fees making 
and fitting a foot specialty to measure; readily 
learned by anyone at home in a few weeks; easy 
terms for training, openings everywhere with all the 
trade you can attend to; no capital aaa or 
goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. Ad 

Stephenson Laboratory, 
12 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Western Miner. Devoted to an ex- 
oP and min ing news, wilt 
be sent 3 get The 


hs free to acqual 
Western Miner, 2520 West 37th St., Seaver, Col. 
DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Study Bacteriology, Public Health, Hygiene, 
and Sanitation. Positions pay $3,000 to $5,000. In- 
teresting home study course. ‘vious ene 
unnecessary. egree granted. We help secure posi- 
tions. Write for = Prospeceus. American College of 
Bacteriology, Dept. 9, Chicago, Ill. 


used in 5,000 sol- 
dier Tnechanics for Government; write for big free 
catalogue; tells whole story. 

Sweeney Auto School. 
Dept. 940, SweeneyBldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


American Citizens, 18 to 60, including women, 
investigate immediately your righ ts to ey 
pon ee gg t me send you Form RK 2005 for 

. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. oo. 


‘PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents. Send sketch or model for preliminary 
examination. Booklet free. Highest References. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St.. Washington. D. C. 


Patents. Write for Free Illustrated Patent 
Guide Book. Send sketch or model for free opinion 
of patentable nature. Highest references. Prompt 
Attention. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., 753 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Patents Procured. Send drawings 
for actual search atents. Personal service. 
Moderate fees. Write ree patent book. George 

. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 19W Loan & Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D.C 


ook, sugges 
caster & Altwine, 25 1 Ourav Bldeg., D. °C. 


Break Into. the Game as Corre- 


efferson University in 

College. Theological, w, Music, iness_and 

uate schocls. Usual degrees granted. Lock 
Box 239 J, Chicago. 


Paragon Shorthand—Learned in7 days. Prac- 
speed. Speed practically unlimited. Easy 
sed in Government service. Write today 
and fee. Paragon Insti 37 Coli 
ew Orleans, 


ADDING MACHINES 
Pay More? Wonderful New Calcul 


Patents Procured—Trade Marks 
—A comprehensive, experienced, prompt service 
for the protection and development of your 


KEEP FIT! 


The remarkable record made 
by our boys “over there” was 
due i to the fact that 
they were kept physically fit. 


The lesson of the war to 
the business man is to do 
voluntarily what the soldier 
was obliged to do—keep fit. 
The “fit” man does more work 
and does it better and with less 


effort than the man who always 
has some trifling ailment.: 


ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
will help to keep you fit; healing 
the little hurts, taking the sore- 
ness out of strained muscles and 
= limbering stiff joints. = 

Use Absorbi: youneedareal & 


$1.25 a bottle at your bean a ‘Ss, or 
postpaid. Good-sized sample bottle 
sent on receipt of 10c in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
66 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 


lnformation or Catalog Given 


Preliminary advice gladly furnished without charge. 
Booklet of information and form for di tay 
free on request. Richard B. Owen, 4 Owen B' ld, 4 

Washington, D. C.. or 2276 © Woolworth Bldg.. 
New York. 


Inventors—Desirin: 


atent should 
our 


to secure 
ow To Get 
Send model or sketch for of 
ture. Randolph & Co., Dept. 33, Washington. D. 
Inventors—Send sketch of your invention for 
advice regarding patent pretece ion. Twenty Years’ 
= Hand-book on Patents Free. 
bert & Talbert, Patent Lawyers. 4290 Talbert 
Bide. Washington. D. C. 


JEWELRY 


Why 
Adding Mazhine retails $12.50. Does work of e: 
sive machines. Adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides 
automatically. Five-Year Guarantee. Booklet free. 
Dept.A.CalculatorCorporation,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


INVENTIONS 


Have you a practical invention = sell out- 
right or place on royalty? Send details 
Adams Fisher Mfg. Co., 52 sg 
St. Louis, Mo. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Government Positions = Desirable. Pre- 
pee Se Railway Mail, Post Office, Rural Carrier, 
Sustoms-Internal Revenue, Departmental Immi- 
gration, and other branches through our expert 
(former Government Examiner). rite for free 
booklet giving full information about these 

itions and our Money-Back Guarantee Contract. 

atterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 
up. 


‘ition $1.00 per Mont 
mry 
217 West 125 “Street. New York. 


$10.00 


Joan. Now By Mail or Express. Highest cash 
Ee ices paid for discarded Jewelry. Old gold. Crowns, 
——, Platinum and Silver. Square Deal. 
ce. is returned at our expense if our offer 
3 refused. I. E. Cohen, 1229-12th., Washington, 


Cy silver, duplicate wed- 
ng gifts h in any condition. 

= cash are ved, hold your ship 

ments for 15 hn a if cash is unsatisfactory, i} 


return yours y expense. 
ag and Smelter, 
it Central Avenue. Newark N. J. 

for Old False Teeth (Broken or not). We pay 
$2, $35.00 per set. Actual value for Diamonds. 
Watches Bridgework, Crowns, Old Gold, Silver and 
Platinum, Send today and receive cash by return 
mail. Your goods returned if price is unsatisfactory. 
Mazer Bros., Dept. 201-2007 S. 5th Street, Phila. Pa. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 
Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American Accesso- 
ries Co., Dept. C-3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


writer Co. 
Typewriters—All Makes Rebuilt by Famous 
Young Process. Sold for cash, instalments or 
rented. Machines guaranteed. We save you money. 


Young Typew riter Co., Dept. 867, Chicago. 


Incorporate in Arizona, Delaware, — Da- 
kota or any State. Service guarant: Literature 
on re ees Charter Service Gor tion. 149 Broad- 
way, New York, or Box 277C. *horenix, Arizona. 


Sea-Nymph" 

This beautiful Harrison Fisher bathing gir!. 
Reproduced in full color. 11x14 ins. 25 cents 
Delivery guaranteed. If outside of the United 

States, add 10 cents for registration 
Our new catalog sent upon receipt of postage. 

Edition limited. 

PRINT part: 

119 West 40th St N. Y. City 
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—AT HOME 


The opportu to get alegal costning without leavin 
Home” Stud position is now yours. our 
urse We bring professors, t books, 


etc. 
legal training—right — your own home, where you can 
study in your spare tim: 

Our plan of instruction gives you a complete university 
you under in law. We facilitate you -by placing 
inds. The 

the ‘tuition is moderate and can pay a little 
p— you wish. Investigate. 


LA -TRAINED MEN 


Rule in Business 
and Public Life 


on 
on. There isa open in court practice, in 
ve 


fs eae in demand by the great reial interests. 
are to profit by th: nities 
e ntee that if, one pre joation, you do not pass 
the bar examination we = you free coaching until 
you meet the requiremen 


Volume Law Given Free 


dents. All branches fully covéred. Also Course in 
Speaking free to students en’ now. 
Write Now "Taw Catalog” which point the was 
sucesetel ox career in law. Send ‘for these two books 
today. ‘The They will tell how you can study law at home an 
all about the open to you as a 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension University" 
Dept. 855-L Chicago, Ils. 


Reduce YourFlesh 
Exactly wheredesired by wearing | 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


_ Reducing Rubber | 
Garments 


For Men and Women |} 
the entire body | 
part. Endorsed | 
leading ‘send 
for illustrated b 
Dr. Jeanne C. "Wor | 
353 Sth Ave., New York 
(Billings Bldg. 4th Floor) 


Bust Rea 35. 50 
Chin Reducer. $2.00 _(Calrance on 34th St, 3rd Dow st’ 


sake, ‘sop laughing aloud over tha book. You 
sound so But you couldn't 
y when you “ Huckleberr: you 


will not laugh so much. You will c uekle often, 
but you will also want to weep. The deep human- 
ity of it—the pathos, that you never saw as a —Q 
will appeal to you now. You were too busy iaug! 

ing to notice the limpid purity of the master's style. 


MARK TWAIN 


Last Chance at a Low Price 


Mark Twain wanted every one in America to own 
a set of his books. So one of the last things he asked 
was that we make a set at so low a price that every” 
one might own it. So we have made this set. And 


National Edition. But now the price must go up. 
You must act at once. If you want a set ata 
ular price. do not delay. This edition will soon be 
rawn, and og you will pay considerably 
more for your Mark Twain. 
The last of the edition is in sight. There will nevep 
again be a set of Mark Twain at the present price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Est. 1817 Franklin New YorR 
Cut Out This Coupon and Mail It To-day 


Cosmo. 8-19 * 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 2 Franklin Square, New York | 
Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's, 
works in twenty-five volumes, illustrated, bound in hande 
some green cloth, stamped in gold, and trimmed edges. 
If not satisfactory, I will return them at your expense. 
Otherwise I will send you §2 within 5 days and §2 a month 
for 15 months. 


“Yes. I don’t see how you can under- 


take to manage all these properties.” 

“Tt would be difficult, wouldn’t it?”? She 
caught her breath, laughed a little. 

“Very. Really impossible.” 

“And I ought to make up my mind 
pretty soon?” 

“‘Miss Miriam—really—at this moment 
everything hangs in suspense. Plans must 
bemade. There is really no time at all.” 

“Hm. You think the trust should be 
made up of the same men as in the past?” 

“Well—”? Heshot a keen glance at her. 
What was she getting at? Did she know 
more than he supposed? Had that irre- 
sponsible young fellow been talking again, 
or, it was barely possible, had the powerful 
Cantey mind come to life with her im- 
proved health? ‘Well, I could withdraw. 
But I really don’t see how Mr. O’Rell or 
Mr. Listerly could.” 

“But who would take your place, Mr. 
Amme? I suppose it would have to be 
some one who understands the legal side 
of things?” 

“Naturally.” 

“And the banking interests.” 

“Well—— ” 

“Are you thinking of Mr. Qualters?” 

He was silenced. She looked like a girl, 


| sitting there, her cheeks touched with 


natural color, her hair extraordinarily alive 
with it, like her eyes. Doubtless he was 
tiring her. But what could he do? And 
what could he say? This curious tension 
underlying the conversation—what did it 
mean? How hadit crept in? 

Mr. Amme’s nature was the sort that 
always finds solace in the process known as 
“getting down to cases.” 

“Tf you will permit me,” he said very 
calmly, “I will lay before you the problem 
of County Railways,” 

He was spreading out the papers, all 
figures. She broke in—irrelevantly, he 
felt—with deepening irritation. 

“Supposing we didn’t renew the trust 
right away, Mr. Amme. What would Mr. 
O’Rell do?” 

“But you would have to take some 
definite action. You would hardly go into 
the meeting and vote independently on a 
score of complicated matters.” 

“But suppose I just gave you my proxies 
and let the other matter go over.” 

“The trust?” 

“Yes.” Her eyes were snapping. ‘‘ What 
would Mr. O’Rell do?” 

“He would resign instantly.” 

“You are sure?” 

Mr. Amme bowed. 

“And that would plunge the company 
into confusion?” 

Mr. Amme spread his hands. 

“Hm,” mused Miriam. 

Mr. Amme, as we well know, was not 
a man of penetrating insight or large im- 
agination. He was not what we term a 
“big” man. But he was honest, and he 
had feelings. He had been, all his early 
business life, in Jim Cantey’s confidence. 
That confidence had made him. It was 
the deepest tradition of his life. And 
now to sit here and feel this curiously im- 
penetrable hostility on the part of Jim 
Cantey’s daughter stirred him as le 
hadn’t been stirred since he proposed mar- 
riage to the present Mrs. Amme. 

“Miss Miriam,” he said now, “for my- 
self, I ask nothing. I have endeavored to 
administer your father’s estate as I believe 
he would have wished. But if you wish 


- it he must. 
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other counsel than mine, please let me ad- 
vise you to lose no time in arranging for 
it. This is a critical time. We—some- 
body working in your interest—must act 
with the greatest promptness. And let me 
say that, if you do secure other counsel, I 
stand ready to cooperate in. every possible 
way.” 

She took him in. Her eyes grew 
thoughtful, even moistened a little. She 
knew he was honest. She respected him. 
Of course, she couldn’t, within five years 
of close study, grasp all the intricate legal 
and business details of Cantey estate. 
She knew that as well as he. But what 
he didn’t know—what he could never 
know—was that she understood him 
through and through. She knew he was 
a little man. She knew that O’Rell and 
Qualters had sent him here, that he mat- 
tered hardly more -than a_ well-trained 
errand-boy. She had no plan of action; 
her only guide was a deeply disturbing 
excitement that throbbed, even now, at 
her temples, that buoyed her up while it 
tired her. She rose. 

“T am a little tired, Mr. Amme,” she 
said. ‘Let me just sleep over this.” 

“But”—he sprang up—‘but there is 
really no time——” 


“To-morrow.” She smiled faintly. 
“Call me up at noon, please.” 
“ But—— ” 


She went into her sitting-room, drawing 
to the narrow door behind her. She 
stood there, listening, while he gathered 
up his papers. She heard him go down- 
stairs deliberately, with prim little steps. 


Then, with more color, she turned to her . 


desk. 

A manuscript lay there. She had been 
reading it when Mr. Amme came. Mr. 
Hitt had left it with her at the end of the 
afternoon. He had been quaint about it. 
He had no right, he had said. But leave 
And read it she must. 

She was beginning to love Hazlitt Hitt. 
And to worry a little about him. She 
sank down with the script in the window- 
seat and read swiftly on to the last page, 
the last broken sentence. Then she leaned 
back, closed her eyes, tried to think. 

This was clear: Henry had seized on the 
West, her father’s West. She felt now, 
as he must have been feeling, the model 
ships in the next room, the railway map 
on the wall behind the desk, Jim Cantey’s 
note-books. He saw, was thrilled by, an 
immensely romantic picture of a lusty 
young people conquering and breaking to 
business harness an untrained continent. 
It was a picture Mr. Amme would never 
see. But Henry Calverly saw it as clearly 
as had Jim Cantey, a leading actor in the 
drama. What a pity Jim Cantey couldn’t 
be alive now! How he would love to shut 
out the intriguing business men and play 
with Henry Calverly! He always had 
protégées, but never such a one as this 
thrilling young man. He had loved un- 
conventional imagination in others. He 
would, she definitely knew, discern in- 
stantly the wild greatness in Henry. 

She rested a flushed cheek on a slim, 
hand, tired to calm herself. 

They had been kept apart, she and 
Henry. It had been a dreadful time. She 


had no means of knowing what he thought 


of her now. There had been no word. 
Perhaps—probably, she thought—misun- 
derstandings had been growing into a 
tangle of weedy doubts, into hostility, 
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even. She couldn’t know. Yet his book 
was their common dream. It was herself 
and her father, as it was Henry. 

It was wonderful to think that he was 
writing away at it now, that a new thing 
was growing on earth. And she _ had 
helped a little in bringing it first to life— 
though so pitifully little! 

Jim Cantey never had patience with, 
misunderstandings. He brushed them 
aside, or cut straight through them. 

Then—it was a little startling, even to 
herself—she broke into a chuckle. For 
she had actually forgotten Mr. Amme, and 
the other trustees, and the annual meeting 
of County Railways, and the confusion 
and demoralization about to undermine all 
the vast, interlocking Cantey interests 
unless she, Miriam Cantey, a girl who 
couldn’t keep her personal check-stubs 
straight, should make up her mind. 

All those great businesses—in a way, 
her background, as distinctly the source of 
her livelihood—were dependent on some 
sort of decision in that highly coloréd 
kaleidoscope, her mind. Shelaughed. For 
the moment, she was near bitterness. 

And it wouldn’t keep until to-morrow, 
this momentous decision of hers. A busi- 
ness empire hung tottering, waiting for 
her word. 

A shrewd moment came. She thought 
of little, neat Mr. Amme, of driving, able, 
unscrupulous Harvey O’Rell, of suave, 
spineless Mr. Listerly. ‘They were clear 
to her. She couldn’t go on with them. 
And she didn’t care what became of them. 

Nice old Mr. Hitt came up then, pre- 
ceded by the maid with his card. 

He was apologetic. It was getting late. 
He meant only to ask for the manuscript. 
It seemed that Mr. Calverly’s publisher 
was in town and wished to read it over- 
night. There had been some excitement. 
Mr. Calverly— And there he hesitated. 

“Not an accident?” she cried. 

“‘Well—in a way.” 

““He—he wasn’t——’ 

“T haven’t been able to put the story 
quite together, Miss Cantey. It’s an 
extraordinary circumstance.” She was re- 
lieved to see him smile at this point. 
“Apparently Mayor MacIntyre himself 
broke into Mr. Calverly’s room.” 

“Oh!” cried Miriam. ‘Those papers!” 

Yes.” 

“He didn’t attack Mr. Calverly?” 

“No. From what Mr. Guard tells me, 
I gather that Henry attacked him, beat 
him unmercifully, then chased him to the 
river and nearly drowned him.” 

“Oh—I’m so glad!” breathed Miriam. 

“T hope you’ve had time to read the 
manuscript, Miss Cantey.” She nodded, 
brightly. ‘I haa no right, of course. I 
couldn’t resist--"’ She gave it to him. 
“T don’t know, of course, what impression 
it made on you.” 

“T liked it very much,” she said. 

And that was all she could say. It dis- 
appointed him, of course. He was quite 
wild over it. She loved him for the very 
look on his face as he spoke of it. But she 
couldn’t talk. 

After he had gone, she wrote a note to 
Henry and herself took it out to the box. 

It seemed a queer thing to do. But 
some sort of decision had to be reached 
this night. And why not, after all, cut 
through to the heart of the problem? 

Tke conc'usion of The Passionate Pilgrim 
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The New Heaven 


(Continued from page 47) 


The point I should like to see noticed 
here is that each one is trained along the 
lines of his own least resistance. There is 
no forcing of the soul into hard or un- 
accustomed way, nothing alien to en- 
counter, nothing on which to break a 
rebellious will. Each one is met as the 
possessor of gifts identical with no other 
gifts, and therefore to be cared for with 
infinite solicitude. 

“Each of us,” I said to Henry Talbot, 
“brings to you, "then, his own peculiar gifts, 
which no one has brought before him.” 

“Yes; no one comes in without bringing 
beauty and power and glory of his own. 
Beauty is infinite, or it would not be 
beauty. We ourselves grow both in gifts 
and appreciation as a baby grows into a 
man. The change is gradual but unend- 
ing, and power is of eternity.” 

Nothing is more touching than the way 
in which repressed longings seemed to be 
brought out and satisfied. ‘‘No wish of 
ours is ever left ungratified,’’ Henry Talbot 
wrote, in reply to a question of mine as to 
whether they enjoyed privacy or spent 
their existence in one vast publicity; but 
the answer goes beyond the immediate 
query and embraces everything. 

“1 am a mother now,” wrote a woman 
who had never been married, and in whom 
we supposed the earthly springs of ma- 
ternity to have dried up. This being 
difficult for us to understand, she said later, 
when we asked for a message to a young- 
man relative whom she had dearly loved, 
“TI have my own boys here.” A third 
person threw light on this by saying of her: 
“She works among soldiers. They all love 
her.” It began to come to us then that 
motherhood is a higher mystery than any- 
thing connected with the earthly processes 
of birth. These doubtless form a symbol 
of a wider relation in which all women may 
have a share. The motherhood that, on 
this plane, was refused to her whom I have 
mentioned, and for which we who knew 
her never supposed she craved, is evidently 
being offered to her now to the fulfilment 
of all desire. 

The line of least resistance was plainly 
followed, too, in the case of a man we knew, 
a woodsman to the core. ‘He has gone 
on,” we were told of him; ‘“‘the birds loved 
him.” Of a woman who, in this sphere, was 
so discouraged that she took her own life, 
the word passed to us is: “She is the spirit 
of joy; she talks to the down-hearted on 
your plane.” ‘Am I not a musician? ”— 

“ Est-ce que je ne suis pas un musicien?” was 
the response of a great singer who passed 
on a few years ago, when I ventured to 
inquire about his work. Of a well-known 
teacher here, I asked if she was teaching 
there. ‘She studies to teach,” was the 
answer. Of. still another teacher, of whom 
the inquiry is made in. “The Seven Pur- 
poses,” the information is given: “‘He is 
instructing many of us. . . . He has learned 
more quickly than most ‘do, because he is 
truly sincere and had cultivated his ground 
well. Now he is still a leader of thought, 
and his instruction is dynamic.’” Of a 
sculptress mentioned in the same book, it 
is said: ‘‘She is working with a develop- 
ment of the purpose of production, which 
is the foundation that underlay her work 
there. She is producing. force by develop- 
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ing the undeveloped producers.’” ‘‘‘ My 
work,’” writes a business man, also quoted 
by Margaret Cameron, “‘lies principally 
with business men on your plane. We are 
much concerned about the lack of coopera- 
tion among persons of constructive ten- 
dencies, and my own job is to apply this 
force we cannot fully explain to you in 
any way that will influence men or women 
toward cooperation.’” 


III 


Or this line of least resistance it would 
be easy to multiply examples, but the 
foregoing will be enough to show the 
breadth of the basis on which the wishes 
are met. This is done, it would appear, 
not merely from an impulse of tenderness 
but from a sense of values. Clear in the 
mind of all is the knowledge that each one 
who enters that realm. is a new recruit 
whose aid is perceptible in spite of the 
magnitude of the army. Each is worth not 
merely what he is but all he has it in him 
to become. 

“You should see your mute, inglorious 
Miltons here!” the young Harvard pro- 
fessor, whom I shall identify as Ernest, 
writes exultingly. ‘‘They outbalance the 
rest. You must understand that, though 
we are not equal in kind of gifts, we are 
equal in value of gifts; and any apparent 
inequality is in degree of development.” 
Much that puzzles us about this world is 
explained when he adds, “Some don’t de- 
velop at all ches vous.” 

Of Homer and Shakespeare, whom I had 
cited as instances of abounding greatness 
of gifts, he said: ‘“‘They were flowers that 
were left on the earth to bloom so that you 
saw the blossom. When the flowers are 
cut, they blossom here. All have the same 
chance; but you mustn’t think that, be- 
cause you are not great there, it is your 
fault. Some of you are subject to circum- 
stances which prevent development, and 
some of you are timepieces. _No—not 
that way,” he dashed in vigorously, when 
some one present laughed and spoke of a 
clock. “I don’t mean that you are fore- 
ordained to go off at seven. I mean that 
some gifts’ necessitate a longer training 
and thus cannot blossom early. That is 
a timepiece.’”* 

In other words, Homer and Shakespeare 
were not more splendidly endowed than 
their fellow men; they only came to quick 
fruition here where we actually saw their 
accomplishment. Others have to wait— 
some because this world retards them; 
some because their gifts are slow to mature, 
but no one’s inheritance from God is less 
rich than that of his brother or less vital 
to the good of all. It is only a question 
of growth, of fulfilment. In that vast 
spiritual democracy—the only democracy 
that even as an ideal is complete—none is 
greater or less than another. 

“There is much work done here,” writes 
Henry Talbot, in a passage already quoted, 
“but no labor.” 

“Do people on your plane,” I asked him 
then, “grow weary and require to rest?” 

“We do not grow weary, but we rest 
often. Sometimes we sleep, because it is 
so lovely, as we sometimes eat. You see, 
all pleasure is real. The pleasure you 


*Of the difficulties which all on that plane 
find in using our language, I shall have occasion 
to speak in a later article. 


derive from the body is real, living, and 
wholesome. ‘The pleasure therefore re- 
mains, although the sources are changed 
and ennobled, thereby increasing the joy. 

. . . The body, in its purity and health, 
is real, in that it is formed of force and 
beauty. That part of it which you have 
injured decays, and, as I keep repeating, 
the forms may change. Life is the essen- 
tial, whether incarnated or not. Do not 
neglect your body or despise it. Water 
it as a flower, but remember the flower and 
the fruit. The blossom begins to bud in 
your realm, blossoms out in this, but the 
fruit is of eternity.” 

Beauty and joy seem, therefore, the 
natural accompaniment of both work and 
rest. A sweet lady, speaking of the ani- 
mals, in whom I take a special interest, 
says, “Here they do not have to drag 
things.” The touch is eloquent. No 
living thing does anything against its own 
will. In the first place, the will is consulted; 
in the second, it responds. 

For among the qualities most highly 
prized is individuality—the peculiar tem- 
perament. which makes one human being 
different from every other human being, 
and on which, in this world, we put so low 
a price. Venturing, one day, to ask Henry 
Talbot after a connection of his, a boyhood 
friend of my own, I got the reply: 

“He is here, and is still eccentric. 
People’s peculiarities remain when they 
are good. They give flavor. Individual- 
ism is accentuated rather than otherwise, 
because we develop in our fulness, and the 
diversity of gifts is marked.” 

“Then you did not use the word ‘ec- 
centric’ in a spirit of criticism?” 

“No; otherwise.” 

I said that the last time I had talked 
with this old friend, he seemed sad. 

“He has filled up the cavities of his 
mind with joy.” 

Having, on one occasion, asked Ernest 
if there were special intimacies and friend- 
ships on that plane, he answered: 

“Oh, very decidedly! Individualism 
in all cases is emphasized.” 

The worth of the human being simply 
as a human being, of which, on this plane, 
we make so much in words and so little in 
fact, would seem there not merely to be 
recognized but actually rejoiced in. 


IV 


Ir is hardly surprising, then, to find the} 
conditions of that sphere arranging them- 
selves to suit the individual in a manner 
difficult to grasp. With us, it is assumed 
that the individual must arrange himself 
to suit the conditions of the sphere. We 
take it for granted that he comes into an 
iron-bound world to struggle with an iron- 
bound existence. Few are supposed to 
have the energy to free themselves or 
become captains of their fates, and they 
only to a limited degree. We are cramped 
and clamped within prisons of our own 
creating. i 

“You have thought yourselves into an 
atmosphere which you believe to exercise 
power,” writes Henry Talbot. “It does 
not do so.” Here he calls to witness the 
so-called miracles of our’ Lord as bearing 
out his assertion that power is in the hands 
of man. “You have become the servants 
of your servants, the elements.” 

There, the elements are the servants of 
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The Perfect 
Hair Remover 
OF course you have removed 


hair in various ways; 

most women have, but to know 
the difference between De Miracle 
and other methods try it just once, ( 
and if you are i convinced that 
it is the perfect hair remover, return 
it to us with the De Miracle guar- 
antee and we will refund your money. ff 
Only genuine De Miracle, the orig- [ff 

inal sanitary liquid, devitalizes hair, 
which is the only common-sense 
way to remove it from face, neck, 
arms, underarms and limbs. 
Insist on genuine De Miracle and 
ou will get the depilatory that 

as ever been endorsed by eminent 
ne surgeons, dermatologists 
and medical journals. 

Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 

A a toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax 


DeMiracle 


Dept. E-11, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York City 


B Become an Expert in 


. Write for it now. 


—— 


The Abolishing of Death 


BASIL KING had an article in last 
month's Cosmopolitan on the above title. 
UNITY, a magazine teaching the law of 
life and the overcoming of death, has been 
published at Kansas City for thirty years. 
CHRISTIAN HEALING AND IM- 
MORTALITY OF THE BODY are 
the keynotes of UNITY. UNITY is 
$1.00 a year in America. $1.25 in foreign 
countries. 


Unity School of Christianity 


Dep't 0., 10th and Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A- 


“Anything that we desire can be at 
once created,” he goes on to tell us, “for 
ynaterial substance is the agglomeration 
of force, which is one of our attributes 

Force is fluid, and can take any 
form deemed best.” 

I think ‘it worth while to revert here to 
what Henry Talbot says about Raymond 
Lodge, in order to emphasize that which, 
in my last paper, I only quoted. 

“Reports vary, perhaps in that our 
life being so much a state of mind, the 
point of view and the desires can greatly 
affect the facts themselves, altering events 


|so as to coincide with wishes—within 


limitations.” 

That is to say, heaven is a state of devel- 
opment, and each man finds in it that which 
his degree of spiritual growth permits him 
to see. It is, above all, a condition in 
which the Sabbath is ‘made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath. I think I should 
be right in declaring that each one goes 


| there as master.of everything he has made 


himself fit to command. The greatest sin- 
ner, to use one of our familiar expressions, 
must enter there as one whose right is 
conceded. He is in his Father’s house, 
where there are many mansions, and where 
the place has been prepared for him. 
Those who welcome—and many seem to 
be allotted to that task—receive him with 
a tenderness for which we have no terms; 
and yet, from what they tell us, he cannot 


| be the recipient of celestial alms. He comes 


as the heir comes—the heir who has wan- 
dered into a far country and wasted his 
substance with riotous living—but is still 
the heir. The elements, the conditions 
are to be his servants, not his masters, 
and he is to surround himself with what, 
in his state of growth, he most craves as 
helpful. 

“At first,” my friend tells me, “the 
newcomer rests for+a period that varies 
according to his needs. He learns much 
during this time—as a baby does in its 
first years.” For the man who is unpre- 
pared, there will be spiritual anguish, of 
course; nevertheless, he goes on; “sinners 
and those of less sin get at once the sensa- 
tion of being enfolded in perfect love. It 
is sometimes this feeling itself, however, 
that causes the intense remorse that can- 
not be helped, though we do our best to 
assuage the pain. It is the only kind of 
pain felt here.” As indicated above, it is 
the inevitable pain of the prodigal son, 
when the ring and the robe have been put 
on him, and the Father is saying, * ‘This 
brother was dead and is alive again, 
nan and was lost and is found.” 

So in making and receiving such state- 
ments as come across to us,. there must 


book | always be the understanding that no two 


are probably seeing the same thing—or 
that no two are seeing the same thing in 
precisely the same way. The brave lad 
who goes over from the trenches has a 
vision different from that of the scholar 
who has spent years in the contemplation 
of these subjects. That is natural; and 
the important thing to bear in mind is 
that only the natural happens there. To 
each comes what to him is the most satis- 
fying thing in all creation. With that he 
is allowed to bé satisfied till. he asks for 
something more. He goes: upward always 
—but at his own pace. 

“Then in your sphere,” I said to Henry 
Talbot, ‘there is no such thing as dis- 
cipline.”” 
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“An all-embracing guidance hedges us 
about, and yet there is eternal liberty,” was 
his reply. “We cannot make mistakes, 
because the light is too strong to allow of 
anyone missing the way.’ 

To ourselves, a state of freedom is p 
but incomprehensible. We talk of free 
nations and free countries; but we really 
know nothing of the kind. We have some 
countries and nations freer than some 
others, but in all we are slaves to the con- 
ditions we elect to serve. The strongest 
and richest has no power to move other- 
wise than within strict limitaticns, while 
for those who are neither rich nor strong, 
there is no course but in subservience. 

No wonder, then, that a state in which 
the circumstances obey the man, and not the 
man the circumstances, is difficult to con- 
vey to us. We lack not merely the words 
in which it can be described but the 
thought by which it can be conceived. 
So much of our effort is spent in the at- 
tempt to get a little of what we want that 
a life in which having all of it is but the 
starting-point of new stages of develop- 
ment has aspects of joy so dazzling that 
we turn our eyes away from it as we do 
from too bright a sunlight. That there 
should be one world for Raymond Lodge, 
and another for Henry Talbot, and another 
for Ernest, the young Harvard professor, 
and another for each of the myriads of 
myriads who have preceded them since 
the beginning of time, and that no one’s 
world should conflict with another’s, that 
everyone’s world, in fact, should be for 
everyone else to enjoy presents such a 


vista of marvels beyond marvels that all - 


efforts to make us see a picture of it must 
be inadequate, and sometimes must seem 
contradictory. 


WE get the same effect, or glorious con- 
fusion of effect, when we are told what 
that sphere contains. 

In the first place, impossible as it may 
seem to us, all life is there—all the life that 
ever was on this planet. Life, Henry 
Talbot affirms again and again, is inde- 
structible. It is an overruling essential. 
That it should be incarnated, or disincar- 
nated, or never incarnated is a mere detail. 
So long as it is life, it serves an eternal 
purpose and is destined to eternal progress. 
The life of a man is not more necessary to 
the reflection of the infinite Creator than 
is the life of the smallest insect. In that 
endless plan of endless self-expression, 
nothing is temporary, nothing is super- 
fluous. All must needs be forever. 

When Henry Talbot first expressed these 
ideas, I spoke of his plane as of necessity 
seeming to us overcrowded. 

“You have no conception of the creation 
of the universe,” was his reply. “There 
is infinity to live in, and space has no limit; 
neither do any of us require it.” 

Comforting as I found—as many people 
find—the idea that the animals as well as 
men have immortality ahead of them, the 
thought of the noisome insects and the 
savage beasts could not but suggest itself. 

“Vou have pushed them about with 
evil forces and displaced their energies,” 
he wrote. ‘‘Conform yourselves gto har- w 
mony, and they will quickly find their'right- 
ful areas of action, and help rather than 
hinder you. When I say ‘evil forces,’ I 
mean you have used the ‘damming power’ 
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From JASON WEILER & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


One.of America’s.leading. diamond importers 


ns of 

diamond erring concerns in America selling 

te a large business is 
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Here is a list of dia diamonds—dir ect to you by 
mail—which clearly proves our position & mame 

prices on diamonds that should surely interest any 

present or pective diamond p 

INUM |PRICES ON OTHER 

DIAMOND RINGS 


This cataleg is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 


monds. Tells how they 
mine, cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, show- 
ing weights, sizes and 
prices ($10 to $50,000), is 
considered an authoritv. 

Acopy will be mailed 
to you FREE on receipt 
of your name and address. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
369 Washington Street, 
Import. 
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money order. Get the original. 
” Lashneen Company. Dept. 6X Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Womaniy” Way 


to Remove Hair 


The 


With El-Rado hair remover +4" it 4 as sim <A 
washing the skin—and quite as harmless. 
the clear, colorless liquid with a piece of absor = 
cotton, wherever required—on the face, neck, under- 
arms orlimbs. In a few moments remove the hair 
with some dry cotton. 
The hairfree underarm brings a delightful sensation 
of comfort and cleanliness, and enables you to wear 
transparent sleeves without dress shields. 
Users of powered hair removers and biades will 
find an occasional use of El- Rado liquid is good for 
the skin. Two sizes—60c and $1.00—at all toilet 
counters. Money-back guarantee. 

Orders filled direct on receipt of 

stamps tf dealer cannot supply you. 
PILGRIM MBG. CO., Dept. W, 112 E. om Street, 
New York. Canadian Address: e Arthur Sales 
Co., Dept. W, 61 Adelaide Street East, Toronto. 


.of holding back good, and have thrown 
‘things out of kilter.* . 


. . You afraid 
of the animals, and keep them by force of 
strength and thought from taking their 
appointed places in the world.” 

Along what lines the animals develop 
has not been shown us, but the removal 
of one barrier between them and man is 
frequently referred to. They are taught 
to share in that “‘thought-exchange” which, 
in that sphere, takes the place of. speech. 
Not that speech has become obsolete: It 
has only been superseded in the way of 
which the following little passage with 
Ernest will-be an-illustration. 

“That sure is so!” he had written, in 
response to something we had asked him. 
As 1 was about to object that the form of 
speech had not been in vogue when he was 
with us some thirty years ago, he continued 
to write: “The slang comes to us here. 
Very good, too.” 

“Do the soldier boys bring it over?” 
it occurred to me to ask. 

“Yes; when they first come they want 
to talk, and do not grasp at once our 
thought-exchange.” 

“And you talk with them?” 

“Yes; 2nd the slang makes them feel 
at home.” 

“Then, notwithstanding your thought- 
exchange, you keep the power of language.” 

“We have all your senses and ours, too. 
We do not often use yours. Why telegraph 
when you can telephone?” 

In this power of immediate communica- 
tion, the animals are trained to share, and 
no one who has lived with horses and dogs 
can doubt their capacity to do it. That 
we should be ignorant as yet of the details 
of this work takes nothing away from the 
beauty of the conception. 

And beauty of conception is itself eternal. 
“All good products of mind, human and 
divine,” Henry Talbot informs us, in 
speaking of the wonders of his sphere, ‘“‘can 
be both seen in your sense of sight and 
apprehended in our more powerful man- 
ner.” 

I asked about the countless number of 
books that came from the presses of the 
world, most of them to be soon forgotten. 

‘All the books are here, though there is 
no labor to reading.” 

“What about works of art—for instance 
the lost works of art of the Greeks and 
other ancient nations?” 

“They are all here. You see, those 
things are the expressions of God put 
through the prisms of your minds, and, as 
expressions of God, are living words. 
Works of art are the vision*of the artist 
and come nearer to truth than any ordi- 
nary thing. it is because they are truer 
a you hold them exceptionally beauti- 

I asked if the books and pictures which 
we, the writers and painters, hope to make 
so big and which prove so little were seen 
on that plane with heightened effect. 

“Yes; very much heightened. We see 
the life behind them, which is the thought. 
Think of the word ‘inspiration.’ ” 

“Does anyone with you possess anything 
in his private ownership?” 

“The affectionate representation of in- 


animate objects remains, for the affection” 


*The reference in the “damming power’’ is 
to a passage not quoted. 
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was a living thing. Take old furniture~ 
trees, plus love and skill. Love is the only 
deed of possession. Whoever loves most 
owns generously.” 

My next inquiry referred to the houses, 
rooms, furnishings, ornaments with which 
we are all familiar, that the owner or pro- 
ducer considers beautiful, and which to 
the educated eye are often pathetically 
ludicrous. 

“The ugliness is replaced by love here. 
I mean, the place was truly beautiful 
always. It was merely the accident of 
substance that made it appear ugly to you 
—lack of development on the part of the 
architect or erector. There is great dif- 
ference between the things ° made with 
love and unskilled fingers and the things 
made with clever hands devoid of love. 
Those are often intentionally ugly, or 
achieve false beauty. . . . that is a name 
for a quality unrecognized by-you. There 


_are very beautiful things here made by 


children on your plane. They used to be 
grotesque, but being the offerings and 
products of pure love, the vision has put 
on immortality.” 

Thus, it would seem, all good and true 
and lovely things have their permanent 
abiding-place. Nothing is wasted; nothing 
fails; nothing is ever in vain. Imperfection 
of outward form or lack of present success 
make no difference to ultimate beauty and 
appreciation. So much genuine effort 


-seems futile; so much truly good work 


seems too fragile for man’s use; so much is 
ignored, or crushed, or rejected, or forgot- 
ten; so much striving would seem to have 
no result but in the aching of hearts, that 
to be told there is a place in which all our 
poor yearnings are sanctified and treasured 
is a veritable gospel. To be able to say 
with Browning’s Rabbi ben Ezra: 


“ All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God. . . .” 


not merely as a concept but in practical 
results, both reveals a New Heaven and 
suggests a New Earth. 

Of the New Earth, I shall speak in my 
paper for next month; but, in closing this 
one, I beg the reader to bear in mind that 
limitations of space restrict me to the 
merest glimpse of a subject of which no 
treatment would be sufficient. Without 
presuming to have anything to teach, I 
have still something to repeat from the 
source from which I have drawn so much, 
and shall have opportunities to take up 
some of the points which obviously suggest 
themselves. Of these, none is more in- 
sistent for the average mind than those 
that have to do with age, family, and sex. 
All these will be considered, and in con- 
cluding now, I cannot do better than give 
some words of Henry Talbot’s on the last- 
named point. 

Speaking of the sphere in which he finds 
himself, he says: 

“The sexes continue, sex being part of 
individuality. They grow nearer together 
in sympathy, but more diverse in gifts. 
They are two separate forces of God. 
They clash radiantly, producing energy 
and love. The contrasting and harmon- 
izing elements are like flint and steel, and 
the flame of their spiritual contact is divine 
passion—the creative force from which not 
children are born, but power.” 


More of Mr. King’s report of the messages he has received is to come next month, in 
his article, The New Earth. 
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Always Keep Your DAYLO ~— 
On the Job 


ERE’S your “flashlight”? Lying forgotten 
in some bureau drawer? Or in your desk? 


Get it out to-day and put it on the job 100% ofthetime. It’s not 
a toy of a week or month— it’s a year ’round necessity. — 


Liven it up with a new battery. _Its strong searchlight beam comes 
only from a fresh, high-powered battery. | 
Don’t put it off. Simply note the number on the Eveready 


Tungsten Battery that fits your “flashlight” and ask any Daylo Dealer 
for it. You don’t even have to take the light along. 


There’s an Eveready Tungsten Battery to fit every “‘flashlight’’. 


The New LIBERTY DAYLO, 
No. 3661. The best alli 
*round light for vacation 
use. Clips on belt, pocket, 
button or hook. 


The 


light that says “Chere 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS The Eveready Tungsten 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. Battery, crammed full of 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 

CHICAGO ATLANTA juice. mgest 
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A Comparison of Costs 


A graphic picture of the high 
cost of doing business is shown 
by the rise in a long list of 
commodity prices during the 
past five strenuous years. 


By the exercise of wnparal- 
leled economies, telephone rates 
have been kept almost un- 


changed. 


The fact is, the increase in 
the cost of commodities has re- 
sulted in what is equal to a de- 
crease in telephone rates. In 
other words: The dollar which 
was spent for the telephone 
has bought more than twice 
as much as the dollar spent 
for the commodity. 


One Policy 


The activities of reconstruc- 
tion which are now upon the 
nation have put a great burden 
upon the telephone. This con- 
dition has made necessary an 
advance in telephone rates. 


This advance does not ex- 
ceed an average of eight per- 
cent; almost negligible as com- 
pared with the advances in 
other lines of industry, yet 
enough to cover the increase in 
the cost of operation. 


Only through adequate reve- 
nue can there be assured the 
maintenance of a high standard 
of telephone service. 


‘AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


A New Comfort for Mother and Baby 
This crib, for babies up to two years of age, is being 
used by thousands of families. An ingenious SPRING 
arrangement enables the baby to sleep over the rough- 
est roads and mother may drive. No jars or shocks. 
an be compactly folded, or quickly removed, when 
not in use. protects child from weather. 
Occupies no useful space incar. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
GORDON MOTOR CRIB COMPANY 
i W. South Water Str, 
Dealers 


Copy this Sketch 


and Jet me see what you can 
do withit. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.00o0r more per week were 
trained by my course ot per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy 
to learn. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps ~~" 
for sample Picture Chart, list *’*®7# 
| of successful students, ex- 
amples of their work and evidence of what you 
can accomplish. Please state your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1239 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 43) 


His nonchalant manner restored mo- 
mentarily Baird’s confidence, which had 
lessened as the distance to the Tramby had 
lessened. If anything was wrong, surely 
the clerk’s manner would have indicated it. 

In his room, with the door carefully 
locked behind him, he examined his trunk. 
Its contents were still undisturbed. He 
sat down on the edge of the bed and wiped 
his forehead with a trembling hand. 

It had been a full day! Definitely he 
had cut all ties that had bound him to his 
former life. Donchester lay behind, not 
merely the five-hour train-journey but a 
cycle of existence in the rear. ; 

Forty-eight hours ago, Baird had been 
an easy-going sort of chap, adaptable, 


content, averagely ambitious. But to- 
night—— 
Excitement had carried him along 


through the forenoon and half the after- 
noon in Donchester. But once aboard the 
train, with the proceeds of the sale of his 
Linestream property in his pocket, reac- 
tion had set in. Up to now, he had assumed 
that, if, in his absence, a search of his 
trunk should reveal the money therein, he 
could deny all knowledge of the matter. 

But, as the train sped along toward New 
York, doubt began to arise. For instance, 
he would have to convince the hotel people 
—the police, too—that it was quite reason- 
able to assume that whoever had left the 
money had possessed a key to Baird’s 
trunk. Of course, it was not an impossi- 
bility that a stranger should own such a 
key, but it was rather an incredibility. He 
had no clear idea of what his actions would 
be if suspicion met him at the hotel. 

Now, with the contents of the canvas 
trunk intact, he could realize how danger- 
ous had been his position while he had been 
away. For if it had been discovered, and 
its rightful owner had known the exact 
amount that should have been in it— 
Come to think of it, the canvas trunk was 
packed most oddly. The money had been 
thrust in higgledy-piggledy. And you sim- 
ply couldn’t get around the dazing fact that 
there had been no hue and cry raised about 
its loss. 

There had been no inquiry made about 
this money! That was the great outstand- 
ing fact, potential of illicit profit, pregnant 
with possibility. 

He rose to his feet, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, as though tossing away a physi- 
| cal burden. He walked to the telephone. 

The sort of thoughts that were seething in 
his brain were not the proper guests for 
‘his mind to entertain. He’d been long 
enough in his room for him to have dis- 
' covered the money. If he telephoned now, 
he would be acquitted of any possible 
charge that anyone could bring against 
him. Whereas, if he delayed, question 
might be raised against his honesty. 
| His honesty! The legacy of generations 
| of decent, law-abiding men and respectable, 
' modest women! Why, he wasn’t even 
hs dreaming of tossing that legacy aside! It 
had been all right enough to borrow, for 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours, money that 
| he could replace without difficulty, but—— 
The telephone-bell rang as he lifted the 
| receiver from the hook. 
| “Captain Baird?” 
He felt a delightful shiver run up his 
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the national joy smoke 


AY, you'll have a streak of smokeluck that’]l put pep-in-your- 
smokemotor, all right, if you'll ring-in with a jimmy pipe or 
cigarette papers and nail some Prince Albert for packing! 
Just between ourselves, you never will wise-up to high-spot- 
smoke-joy until you can call a pipe or a home made cigarette by its: 
first name, then, to hit the peak-of-pleasure you land square on that 


. two-fisted-man-tobacco, Prince Albert! 


Well, sir, you’ll be so all-fired happy you'll want to get a photo- 
graph of yourself breezing up the pike with your smokethrottle wide 
open! Quality makes Prince Albert so different, so appealing. 
And, P. A. can’t bite or parch. Both are cut out by our exclusive 
patented process! 

Right now while summer’s young you get out your old jimmy 
pipe or the “papers” and land on some P. A. for what ails your 
particular smokeappetite ! 


practical pound crystal glass humidor with sponge moistencr top that 
keeps the tobacco in such perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N.C, 


1919 by 
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You can’t think of ‘‘delicious’’ 
or ‘‘refreshing’’ without think- 
ing of Coca-Cola. 


being delighted and refreshed. 


The taste is the test of Coca-Cola quality 
—so clearly distinguishes it from imita- 
tions that you cannot be deceived. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE Coca-CoLa Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


You can’t drink Coca-Cola without 4 
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back. The last voice that he had expected 
to hear, vet the most welcome. 

**Miss Elsing!” 

Her laugh was merry. 

“Do you mean it, Captain Baird?” 

**Mean what?” he stammered. 

She laughed again. 

“T’m a vain thing, Captain Baird. Do- 
you know, I’m so conceited that I thought 
that your voice sounded, well—pleased.” 

““My voice is the truest barometer of my 
heart,”’ he assured her. q 

““You’ve improved,” she told him. 
““Does home always do that for you?” 

“New York is my home now,” he an- 
swered. 

“Its effect is almost instant, isn’t it?” 

“Perhaps it isn’t New York that’s the 
cause; it might be you,” he said. 

“Do you know,” she laughed, “that 
there isn’t a great deal of sense to what you 
say?” 

“Do you demand sanity from your 
worshipers? ” 

‘*Aren’t we breathless, though?” 

“Why delay?” he demanded. 

“Why, indeed!” 

It was the merest hint at flirtation, but 

Baird thrilled. 

“T suppose,” she said, “that you're 
wondering why I am so unmaidenly, not 
to say brazen, as to telephone you.” 

“Do we question the gifts of the gods 
he retorted. 

The faintest, most delightful whistle 
came along the wire. 

“Captain Baird, you amaze me! I 
feared you were a stick.” 

“And now the stick puts forth leaves.’ 

“Pretty flowers,” she countered. 

“T am bowing,” he told her. 

“T courtesy to you, Captain Baird. But 
—I didn’t phone for all this, delightful 
though it is. You didn’t know my address. 
And you are to dine with me to-morrow 
evening. The Creighton Arms, on West 
Fifty-ninth Street, at seven.” 

“T suppose,” he said, “that Jimmy 
would have told me.” 

“Tntimating, forward vouth, that I 
thought up an exc.se?”’ 

“Did you?” he asked. 

“For your vanity, you shall be punished, 
sir. I shall invite Jimmy to dinner——” 

“No!” he begged. 

“And Sam Blackmar.” She was very 
severe. 

“No! No!” he cried. ‘‘The Constitu- 
tion says that we are not to suffer cruel and 
unusual punishments, Miss Elsing.” 

“Well—vou should be punished, you 
know. I might—heap coals of fire on your 
head. I might admit that my telephoning 
was—an excuse to talk. But I won’t. 
Good-night, sir.” 

He heard the click of the instrument. 
Dazedly he hung up. Of course, a girl 
like her—engaged to a multimillionaire— 
wouldn’t look at a chap like himself, but— 
The bell rang again. It was Jimmy Ladd. 

“Took a chance, old topper, that you’d 
be back. So excited, anyway, that if you 
hadn’t been in, I’d have talked to the hotel 
operator. Must talk to somebody when 
you have something to say, eh?” 

Baird laughed. 

“What’s on your soul, Jimmy?” 

“On my soul, Jimmy? How familiar 
you are! Do you know that you're 
talking to a man of power, place, and 
influence? I suppose, in your benighted 
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Vision Lens. 
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More Light—Greater Safety Buy It and Try It 
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pone until to-morrow what he knew 
was to be done. He'd take the money 
now! Decision made, his mind was sud- 
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denly at peace. He was asleep three 


minutes after the lights were turned out. 


the initiate know that the tails of frock 
coats may hide automatic pistols, that a 
most husky chest may rise and fall beneath 
correct cravat. 

Sekiom, save during the Christmas shop- 
ning-season, is there any crowd in Arabin's. 

he stranger wonders how the great con- 
cern succeeds. And then, he 
overhears a fragment of the conversation 
between a customer and a la 
courteous clerk. Une nutes that the t 
under examination by the customer is 
priced at nincty-five thousand dullars 
w. One understands. ° 

At his late breakfast at the Tramby, 
this Friday morning. Baird had been at- 
tracted by one of Webster's cartoons in an 
afternuon 4 . tt was headed: “The 
Thrill That Comes Once in a Lifetime.” 


y. he 
remembered the picture and smiled at 
own thrill. Arabin’s was to him what the 
circus was to the small boy. 

Arabin was not in his office, but his 
smiling secretary took Baird in. 
Miss Elsing’s pin? think it's ready, 


was nothing of hesitation in the mov 
of his fingers whereby thirty-three hun- 
dred and twenty-two dollars were trans- 
ferred from his gon the clerk. 


rt beat furiously. His 
he left the shopping- 


the condition. Let theories go hang! 
Idly, his lifting chest feeling the pressure 


his a dinner jacket and a 
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weahh was legitimate. is 
But who cared abuut that? To be 
that was what counted. 

Stowet and 
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Must 
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h him. 
formal evenag 


sent by special messenger to the T 
Farther down the avenue he 
The clerk shrugged 
ciliously at ached to te 
wear 8, but—there were some 
lent soft and stiff shirts at seven 
They would do, uf coune, for as 
gem y—indced, they were carried 
samples, really, of what the firm c 
they would Gt, yes, but— Baird kt 
four shirts, an assuriment of cols 
ties, some reaiiy cxcclicnt links asd 
that cost the mere tritle of one 
and twenty-five dollars. and had 
for a dozen vuting shirts ast 
irts. At another 


in a taxi, he raced to the Te 
no fears, this time, upoa ¢ 
. discovery had bees 


hing. 
Dressed 


for 
of the little box in his wai : 
ousines, taxis, occasional 
VIII from their stables by the soft ai, 
y = was him, crowded with people whose fa 
) e suddenly solemn—‘“you couldn’t push a THERE is no more famous jewelry shop of prosperity. Even those who ms 
drink down past my prohibitory tonsils in the world than that of Arabin’s. Its more democratic "buses were gut 
if you used a battering-ram. Roddy me exterior resembles Aa omg bank, its inte- pensively. It was the “spendinge’ 
iol, ane to the junior rior the dream of that New York, accustomed thug 
a One passes through a revolving door, was to spending, hai! ever knows, 
7 & embarrassedly conscious of the scrutiny Baird, unaware that eves 
Baird t of a uniformed doorman. One hesitates York itself, dazed, the ong 
“On the —unless one is a millionaire—a bit un- “Where do they gci the mone; 
“Yea, verily, in arias! Father certainly beyond the entrance. Well-bred himself wondering whist was the 
didn’t wait four days. Sent for me to- salesmen eye one aloofly. Sauntering inexhaustible source «/ the reveses 
night. Old boy feeling sort of down. —— aisles are other well-dressed, the country paid to Munhattas, 
Only heir comes to him. Hand-shake. well seeming gentlemen. They seem He passed Forty-~:ond Stet, 
‘Son,’ says ancient sire, ‘I have pursued bene as to the drinking ia the wonder ol the street. 
wrong tactics. Madea fool of you. Now detectives seen in hotels and banks. Yet ‘ 
will pursue correct dope. Make you a , 
S partner, give you equal responsibilities, r 
and you will cut the red-eye. Eh, 
what?’” money. A thing inherently 
There were sounds of a laughing struggle nwt exiet for thousand. ul years. The 
at the other end of the telephone. Then le 
a voice deeper than that of Jimmy spoke 
to Baird. 
“This is the senile sire to whom my ir- 
reverent son refers, Captain Baird. He is 
a graceless vagabond, eh? I think that he 
has no redeeming virtues. Which is why bf 
I love him. I've been fighting him all my } 
probably live to sce my name : 
printed in bankruptcy, 
Another struggle sounded over the wire. ] 
G Then Jimmy spoke again. : 
“ Age has robbed him of his optimism, i 
—- Well, well, you and I together .\ small boy was louking at a circus parade. i 
will show him a little business jazz.” Baird had recognized the cartoonists gift 
Quite evenly, Baird spoke. fur catching the quick jovs of boyhood. | 
| think there's a place for me 
in your 
“Think so? I don’t know what Eileen 3 
Elsing would say if I didn’t fix it for you 
to remain in New York.” \ 
19 “1 don’t think I understand, Jimmy.” : 
e. is 
“Well, don’t misunder- 
stand, Roddy t was a joke in He pressed a bution; a youth 
bad taste. Eileen has nothing to do with responded. In three minutes the secretary ' 
it. J want you; you're the laddie buck I was opening a dainty box. Against its pur- t 
need. But”—and he chuckled—“I don’t ple-satin lining the pin gleamed and glit- 
think Eileen will mind a bit. And it will tered. In fancy, Baird saw it against the 
erent a lot of good. Success is_ chiffon covering of Eilcen’s bosom. There , 
2. iver t ” 
Into his tone, tried to put an in- 
credulous jeer. 
if she’d at When she's : 
to marry kmar!” bought_ shoe: bie _for 
Jimmy Ladd laughed. no carelessness would lose this pin. Inside Then, 
‘Marriage isn’t his waistcoat he buried the little box. Heh » 
a < to-morrow t, eh? was high as he would brazen it out. 
How about Saturday with us?” place of wealt But discovery had not been made & 
“It’s a go,” said Baird. He was as indecisive as mest persons. clerk's friendly smile as he received b 
“Fine stuff! He was normal, had the brain. was proof enough of that. Up 
boy and say And the norma! brain is as variable as an his room, he counted his money ' 
one for all t April day. But he had the element that He had spent, in adornment we r 
7 There's a long, hard wint makes for success in life. Having wan- the neighborhood of six hund sali 
: I’m on the wagon now. By-by.” * dered unceraily all round a problem, he Then he laughed. 11 was a geet” 
Baird stood a moment by the telephone. could finally, having reluctantly made up ment. A man who wisto heldap 
All that he had to do was call the office his mind, follow through on the course = in the firm of James afford 
| | chosen with no lingering unwillingness. dd. & Company could well 
He had made his decision last night. CO of 
There were, as yet, no qualms of regret. finally, he survey e 
He walked over to his trunk. Deliber- He had decided that it was necessary to his the long mirror that backed t 
ately he took out of the canvas trunk in- career, to his success, that Eileen’s pin door. Not so bad. He 7 
side three thousand dollars. He wouldn’t be given to her. It was a condition, not a dress coat and the white 
i was to-be an informal little aimee: 
himself and the girl. A dinner 
would do— He'd wear it. 
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There is a 
certain young man 
in your town or city. 


E realizes that time is the raw 
H material of opportunity—worth 

more than money to him be- 
cause he can use his time to advan- 
tage in helping himself to become 
more able and more efficient. 


He has an engaging personality— 
he is industrious, and he knows that 
he can utilize his spare hours in de- 
veloping the dest that is in him. 


And he can make money at the same 
time. We want to show him how to 
do it. 


We want him to represent the larg- 
est publishing organization in the 
world in his community. We want to 
develop him and teach him to be- 
come a master salesman. We will do 
this by first helping him to sell sub- 
scriptions to CosmMopoLiTAN Maca- 
ZINE and getting renewals of sub- 
scriptions in his vicinity. 


We will place at his disposal all the 
facilities of this great publishing or- 
ganization for helping him to be what 
he wants to be—a man who can meet 
other people, talk with them, con- 
vince them and thus earn more money, 
no matter what his occupation. 


If you are that young man, write 
to us. You will hear from us im- 
mediately, and what we have to tell 
you will be so interesting and so prof- 
itable to you that you will be glad 
you got in touch with us. 


International Magazine 
Company 

119 West 40th Street, N.Y. City 

Department A. A 


At the door, he paused and looked at the 
trunk. It was locked all right.- To-morrow, 
he’d look up rooms.’ Meantime, he’d not 
worry. His mouth was hard, cynical, as 
he locked the docr and started for Bileen’s s 
apartment. 

But it was soft when the tiny lift in the 
building where she lived deposited him 
opposite her door. And it was wreathed 
pleasurably when the door opened and the 
girl herself stood before him. 

She dropped him a mock courtesy as he, 
with a daring that he had not known 
himself to possess, kissed her hand. 

“My poverty does not annoy you, 
then?” 

““Poverty?’”” He looked down the short 
hall, observing the prettily furnished 
drawing-room. 

“T have but one maid,” she pouted, ‘“‘and 
she is in the kitchen. I answer the bell 
myself to-night.” 

IJe hung up his overcoat and followed 
her down the hall. 

“T see you that much the sooner,” he 
told her. 

She smiled at him. 

“Do you know, Captain Baird, I like 
your pretty speeches.” 

They were in the drawing-room now. 
Beyond it he could see a tiny dining-room, 
its table daintily set. 

But the rooms, delighful though they 
were, were but a setting for her. He had 
seen her, sonhisticated-seeming, in eve- 
ning dress. He had seen her, still with her 
air of extreme worldly wisdom, in a snug 
tailored suit whose boyishness could not 
take away her look of knowledge. But 
to-night she was a simple girl. 

Her hair was low upon her head, a hue 
mass of it in the rear, hiding the nape of a 
neck that he knew was white as snow. 
Her dress was white, not nearly so low as 
that dress she had worn at the Chummy 
Club and the Central, yet permitting a 
hint of a gentle bosom. About her neck 
was a string of pearls. 

She pirouetted before him. 

“You like my frock?” 

“T adore it—and you,” he told her. 

Her mouth pursed, but her eyes were 
merry. He noted, for the first time, the 
extreme length of her lashes. 

“‘T see,” she said, “that I shall have ex- 
treme difficulty in keeping you in hand, 
Captain Baird. 

“You have merely to close your fingers; 
I am in your hand now,” he said. 

She whirled about again. He had 
danced with her, yet he had not realized 
how lissomely graceful she was. Nor how 
alluringly girlish. 

She was like a diamond, that in one light 
gleams brilliantly cold, and that in another 
shines hotly, and that in another is soft 
and translucent as a drop of water. 

To-night, she was soft. She radiated 
not merely innocence but ignorance of the 
harsher, the meaner things of life. And 
this was the girl that he had condemned, 
termed mercenary, merely because, a girl, 
she permitted the inevitable facts of life to 
mold her career. He didn’t blame her. 


She was no Hausfrau. The finer things of 


life—they belonged to her by right. 

From his pocket he drew the little Ara- 
bin box. Her eyes flashed with pleasure as 
he handed it to her. She opened it, and 
from its satin nest took the pin. 

“You may pin it on,” she told him. 

Clumsily, holding his breath, he forced 
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his shaky hands to put the clasp through 
the shimmery white stuff of which her gown 
was made. He exhaled deeply when the 
gracious task was performed. 

“Shut your eyes,” she commanded 

He did so. He felt two light hands 
upon his shoulders. He knew that she was 
on tiptoe. For the merest fraction of a 
second, her lips touched his. It was the 
sort of kiss that a primary-school girl might 
give her brother, yet it burned its way into 


Baird’s very heart. 
With a laugh, she 


He reached for her. 
eluded him. 

“You have been paid, ” she warned. 
“There must be no usury.’ 

His mouth quivered. Then he forced 
his lips into a smile. 

“Not even a legal rate of interest?” 
» She pretended a frown. 

“Do you dare to intimate that you have 
not been paid ten times over?” 

“T could not be guilty of such a thing,” 
he said. 

Her mock frown vanished. She smiled. 

“Captain Baird, you’re nice! I like 
you.” 

Before he could reply, a trim mulatto 
maid announced dinner. 


Ix 


“You don’t care for them? But per- 
haps you wanted a cocktail first?” 

He shook his head. 

“Not to-night, thank you.” 

“T’m glad,” she whispered. 

He glowed. It was as though, somchow, 
she had taken a deep interest in his well- 
being, had decided that alcohol militated 
against that well-being, and as though he 
had cheerfully made a great sacrifice to 
prove his great devotion. She had that gift 
of making the trifle seem of importance, be- 
cause it was invested with her personality. 

“No,” he grinned; “‘it isn’t that 1 don’t 
care for them.” He eyed the hors-d’eucvres 
upon his plate. “It’s simply that it’s all 
so—wonderful.” 

He felt the banality of the phrase as he 
uttered it. 

She laughed. 

“Tors-d’euvres wonderful? There is a 
delicatessen store on Sixth Avenue where 
I buy them, and the wonderful thing about 
them is the price they charge. That’s 
all.” 


“JT didn’t mean that at all,” he respond- 
ed. “And you know it.” 

She pursed her lips. Her eyes held 
dancing gleams. She lifted her shoulders 
and dropped them with a heavy sigh. 

“Of course I know it, Captain.” Her 
voice was dramatic. “I know that you 
are thrilled, exalted, by my nearness. I 
know that in your heart a song is singing, 
and——” 

Her mockery was open now. Beneath it 
he colored resentfully. She was quick to 
read histhoughts. Her voice changed. It 
was no longer mock serious, but truly so. 
There was a little of disappointed petulance 
in it, too. 

“From France you should have brought 
back one thing, anyway,” she told him. 
“Tinesse. Captain Baird, I’d love to flirt 
with you, only—I’m afraid that I couldn’ t 
be sure that you were really flirting.’ 

He bowed across the little table. 

“One might begin by flirting, but the 
game would soon become serious, Miss 
Elsing.” 
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Coming August 


a most 

surprising 
new-style 
private 
car 


APID 3etaway; wonderful pulling 
power at low engine speed; a range 
of 33 to 70 H. P. that masters the miles 
and breezes over hills; flexibility to meet 
every drivin, need; as steady asa clock, 
without chatter or side-sway; a charmin3, 
bevel-edge body, picturing, the freshest 
and most advanced motor car beauty; 
lounZin?-room comfort; in brief, a car 
that makes life more worth livin, because 
it multiplies your happiness—all this you 
will find in the very newest Winton Six. 
Ready August 1st. May we send you 
literature? 


The Winton Company 


103 Berea Road, Cleveland Ohio 


Winton Oil Engines for yachls and motor ships, and Winton gasoline-electric light and power Generating Sets are manufactured 
by the Winton sleieeieed in a separate, splendidly equipped plant, devoted exclusively to these two products. Write us your needs. 
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“Bubble Grains 
This Morning” 


Millions know how children welcome Puffed Grains in the 
morning. How they revel in Puffed Wheat in milk at night. - 

There are other cereal dainties. But what compares with these 
bubble grains, thin, flavory, toasted, puffed to eight times normal 
size? 

Why not let them greet the children every summer morning? 


Tidbits of Whole Wheat 


Consider Puffed Wheat, for instance. It is whole wheat, steam-exploded. 


_ Inevery kernel there occur more than 100 million explosions. Every food cell 
is thus blasted, so digestion is made easy and complete. 


The exploded grains are thin and fragile, flaky, flavory—nut-like in their taste. 
They seem like food confections. 


Yet they form the greatest whole-wheat food which has ever been created. 
For Every Hungry Hour 


A bowl of milk with Puffed Grains in it gains a multiplied delight. All fruits 
taste vastly better if you mix these Puffed Grains in them. 


Then keep a dish of Puffed Grains, doused with melted butter for hunery 
children between meals. ‘They are better than cookies or sweetmeats. 


Puffed Wheat -Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15 Cents—Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


3ibg 
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She approved him with her eyes. 

“That’s better.” 

She ate her little square of toast, caviar- 
covered. 

He had never tasted caviar before. He 
did not like it. 
their creamy sauce, pleased him better. 
| “Tell me something about yourself,” 
| she said. 

“There is so little, Miss Elsing.” He 
shrugged. “For twenty-six years I emu- 
lated the clam. Then I met you. That 
was three—is it davs ago?” 

“‘Does it seem so long?” she asked. 

“And so short, too. I don’t understand 
it.” He looked puzzled. Ingenuous 
frankness was in his eyes. “Do you be- 
lieve in love at first sight, Miss Elsing?” 

She nodded thoughtfully. 

“There is,” she said slowly, “a certain 
—shall we call it crudity? No; that isn’t 
the word. Bluntness. That’s it. A cer- 
tain bluntaess that is not without charm. 
Perhaps I was wrong in wishing finesse 
from you. The other is attractive. Tell 
ire some more, Captain.” 

He grinned. 

“The easiest thing in the world, Miss 
Elsing. Has it ever seemed to you that 
two souls, like electric sparks, leaping 
across ‘a void——” 

She nodded with emphasis. 

“Indeed, yes—many times!” 

“Many times,’ eh? ‘Many times!’ 1 
don’t think that I shall enjoy your party, 
Miss Elsing.” 

“We are rather stupid, both of us,” she 
stated. “Suppose that you go more deeply 
into the history of those twenty-six clam- 
like years? Before the army—what?” 

He shrugged again. 

“Nothing much. Business.” His air 
was the perfection of slightly bored casual- 
ness. 

The maid entered in response to the 
girl’s ring. She served a clear soup. Her 
ministrations were a sort of screen, Baird 
felt, from behind which the girl studied 
him. Yet her voice, while not bored, was 
as casual as his own as she asked, when the 
maid had gone: 

“Business? What sort, Captain?” 

“Real estate.” 

“In Donchester?” 

“W-e-l-l, I was connected with a Don- 
chester firm, but my—own interests were 
in the suburbs. Linestream property, 
mostly.” 

“Oh, I know Linestream. The Cathers. 
Did you know them?” 

“Eleanor? And her brother?” 

“Surely! Bob Cather.” 
| “Went to school with him,” he told her. 
|  ‘*Rock’s?’”? She seemed quite intimate- 
ly acquainted with the Cathers. 

“No,” he told her. ‘Bob left the high 
school in the second year. I stayed on. 
Father didn’t believe in private schools.” 

She nodded understandinglyv. 

“So many people don’t. Of course, in 
New York it’s different. The public 
schools here are quite—impossible. But 
Linestream. Yes, of course; Eleanor went 
to the high school for a year, too.” She 
drank her soup. Most emphatically she 
did not lick her lips with her tongue. Yet 
she suggested a kitten, a very dainty kit- 
ten doing that very thing. 
Bob of late years?” she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“Not for a long time.” 

“Of course not! He came rather a 
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The public has paid $200,000,000 


for previous Maxwells; this 
is a greater Maxwell - 


T is not anew Maxwell. It is in 
fundamentals the worthy descend- 
ant of 300,000 Maxwells that grace 
the highways of the world. 


But it is a greater car in many 
ways. There are the Hot Spot and 
Ram’s-horn, for instance. 


Then there is a much improved 
electric system, a new type radiator, 
a development in upholstery, a far 
more durable top, and so on. 


To spend an hour in examining this 
Maxwell is a rare treat that any one 
will enjoy and long remember. But 
before you set forth to look it over let 
these facts sink into your mind: 


It is a magnificent feat in engineer- 
ing and building to be able to add so 
many new features to a car which has 
had a $200,000,000 run. 


But it is a far greater feat in a busi- 
ness sense to be able to add these 
magnificent improvements and not in- 
crease the price of the car. The price 
is still $895 f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Stop and think what your dollar 
bought four years ago and what it buys 
now. About half. 


Then think what arare bargain 
in value alone you're getting 
in this car. For no matter 
what price you pay you’ll find 
difficulty in acquiring a car that 
will run longer, last longer, and 
give you less trouble. 


That may seem a strong 
statement; but the record of the 
Maxwell bears it out. 


More miles per gallon 
More miles om tires 


And here is why: 


Five years ago the first Maxwell of 
the present model was built. There 
has never been a fundamental change 
in design since. We kept on making 
this car better and better. 
built more than 300,000 to date. 


We made it simple to begin with, 
and we have made the car better and 
better as we made more of them. 


It is a striking example in. modern 
business of the old adage about doing 
one thing and doing it well. 


The best steel that money can buy 
goes into this car—the best automatics 
and other machines that money can 
buy cut up and finish this material. 


The best workers that can be hired 
put it together, and a. group of men 
hard to duplicate in the automobile 
industry run the business. 


Five years ago there was one Max- 
well in every 1000 cars. Four years 
ago there was one Maxwell in every 
500 cars. Three years ago there was 
one Maxwell in every 200 cars. Two 
years ago there was one Maxwell in 
every 48 cars. Today there is one 
Maxwell in every l6 cars. 


It 1s not the aim of the Maxwell 
Motor Company to make the most 
cars in the world, but its aim 
is to make the most—best 
cars! 


Several thousand will go with- 
out Maxwell cars this year. 
The demand is without prece- 
dent. Don’t be among those. 
See the greater Maxwell with- 
out delay. The price, remember, 
is still $895 f. o. b. Detroit. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Coffee 


Try It—Hot or Iced! 


Delicious coffee, made instantly at no greater cost 
r cup than you paid when a fair quality of bean 
coffee could be bought for 35c a pound. 


Soluble Barrington Hall is always ready for you—_ 
morning, noon and night. Each cup is of the exact 
strength desired. No waiting. No waste. A _ half 
teaspoonful—add water and the coffee is made. 


In the cool of the morning—a hot cup! In the 
heat of the day—wine-colored, iced coffee that clinks 
in the glass! 


Your grocer probably has Soluble Barrington Hall 
by now. If not, send 35c for the standard-size tin. 
Get ready to say “good-bye, old coffee-pot!” 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


252 North Second Street 108 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


Enclosed find 35c for which please send one standard size tin of 
Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee to: 


Name_ 


Address__ 


Grocer’s Address 
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cropper.” She rang again for the maid. 
“So you know the Cathers,” she said mus- 


“Oh, they’ve probably forgotten all 
about-me,” he told her. 

He knew her intention as plainly as 
though she had told him. She would 
write Eleanor Cather and make inquiries 
about Captain Rodney Baird. Well, he 
had known the Cathers at high scho»l— 
had known them as one student must 
necessarily know his classmates. But that 
was all. Socially, they moved in a world 
which he had never, until within the past 
few days, even glimpsed. 

But—Eleanor Cather would know noth- 
ing about him. Her reply to Eileen must 
state that fact. Therefore, Eleanor Cather 
would be unable to shatter the fiction of 
wealth which he had, without an absolute 
falsehood, just now builded. That he was 
socially unknown would not matter to 
Eileen. His acquaintance with Jimmy 
Ladd was sufficient Manhattan voucher. 

“You’ve definitely quit real estate?” 
asked Eileen. 

“Forever I hope,” he laughed. ‘Had 
a deal pending when I went into the army. 
Went back and closed out yesterday. 
Going in with Jimmy.” 

one of the firm?” She was frankly 
curious. Baird felt a curious elation at her 
interest. He laughed deprecatingly. 

“T hardly expect anything like that just 
now. I haven’t the Ladd kind of money, 
Miss Elsing.” 

She pursed her lips. 

“T’m inclined to believe that you will 
have—some day.” 


“Thank you. I think so myself. I 4 


want it. Does that seem barbarous?” 
“To want money?” She glanced about 
her tiny dining-room. ‘All the world is 


one, Captain Baird, who did not place 
money above everything else.” 

“So? Then you haven’t been meeting 
the right sort of people, Miss Elsing. 
Money isn’t so important as that.” 

“You say so,” she retorted. There was 
the suspicion of a jeer in her voice. “* Lots 
of people say so, but—I wonder if they 
could stand a test.” 

“Oh, I think that you could,” he said. 

Her shoulders lifted a trifle. 

“You must say that, of course, if you 
are to keep up the pretense of electric 
sparks leaping across a void.” 

“T’m not sure that it is a pretense, so 
far as I am concerned.” 

She laughed. 

“Nice man!” She steered the subject 
away from herself deftly. “So you are. 
to be with Jimmy. Did you know that 
his father has taken him into partner- 
ship?” 

“Great news!” he said heartily. 

“Rather!” she exclaimed. ‘“And_ his 
father has sense. Jimray is not the sort of 
boy to be treated as a child. With respon- 
sibility, he will develop; he will be—Jimmy 
wil! be a great financier.” 

Something of calculation was in her eyes 
now. Baird remembered his breakfast 
with Jimmy, two days ago, when the young 
man had openly admitted having been re- 


jected by Eileen. Jimmy was a potential 
millionaire when he had proposed to the, 
girl; to-day he was actually a millionaire. 
He wondered if the thought was running in 
her mind. Suddenly he was conscious of a 
resentment toward Jimmy. He tried to 
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Why Is The Essex Bought By 


Men In Remote Sections Where An Essex 
Has Not Been Seen Mail Their Orders. 
It Is An Unusual Mark Of Confidence 


Men Who Have Never Seen It? 


There is a strange and strong interest in the Essex 
which we have not been able to fully explain. 

You hear the most sincere endorsemenits for its qualities 
from men who have never even seen the car. We believe 
that more than half a million people now do intimately 
know the Essex, but that does not account for what is 
being said about it in remote communities where no 
Essex car has yet appeared. 

Distributors report having received orders by mail 
from persons who say they have heard so much about the 
Essex that they know it is the car they want. 

Perhaps you, too, are one who has not yet seen the 
Essex. Yet you cannot be a reader of these words and 
not have heard what people on every hand are saying 
about it. 

Because of what you have heard others say, you 
approach the Essex with the most favorable impressions. 
With so many thousands making the Essex the standard 
of their automobile desires, there is some explanation for 
the confidence evidenced when men send their money for 
a car they have never seen. 


Surely It Is Not Because 
Of What We Have Said 


All that you have heard about the Essex is what others 
have said for it. We have made no claim for it. We 
have published no descriptions. We have not said it is a 
better car than any other. We have not even intimated 
that its performance excells the performance of other cars. 
But on all sides you hear it compared to cars you know 
favorably and in most cases to the advantage of the 
Essex. ‘There can be but one explanation for that and 
that is the Essex must through sheer merit have won the 
admiration of those who have seen and ridden in -it. 


Then It Must Be What 
Others Are Saying 

In every community some one car is recognized as 
leader. It is not just any car of a given make but an 
individual car that holds the best record for speed or 
acceleration or hill climbing. You must know some car 
in that way. And haven’t you heard men attempt to 
explain the Essex by comparison with that car? 

That is the way in which. its riding qualities are de- 
scribed. Its finish and beauty are likened to similar quali- 
ties in other cars that people know favorably and well. 


In attempting to explain the reason for the way in 
which the Essex has been accepted we return always to 
the car itself. It must have qualities men have wanted. 
It was our aim to meet that demand. We wanted it to 
have the advantages in economy of cost and operation of 
the light cars and to also have the endurance and per- 
formance as well as the appeal to pride which have been 
exclusive to costly cars. 


Its Sales Now 
Prove It 


Essex sales have been in excess of deliveries from the 
very day the car was announced. The production now 
approximates 100 a day but does not begin to meet the 
needs. Ask any Essex dealer. If what others are saying 
carries the same conviction to you as it does to others, 
then you must sooner or later want an Essex. It is best 
to decide early. 


$1395 


Detroit 
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put it from him. Jimmy was his friend, his 
benefactor. 

“He surely will,” he agreed enthusias- 
tically. 

“He is very fond of you,” she said irrele- 
vantly. 

He smiled. 

“T return the regard.” 

“Of course. Everyone loves Jimmy.” 

He could not be sure of it, but he imag- 
ined that her breath left her bosom linger- 
ingly, as though she sighed. Again he 
fought against that reseatment toward 
Jimmy. He was glad that the entrance of 
the maid interrupted conversation for a 
moment. | 

There was no fish. Roast beef followed 
the soup, and with it were served roasted 
potatoes and string-beans. It was, in its 
essentials, a homely dinner, and yet Baird 
felt that never had he sat down before so 
exquisite a meal. Possibly its quality lay 
in the serving, but, more probably, it lay 
in his hostess. 

He could not be sure that she deliber- 
ately steered the conversation away from 
Jimmy, but during the rest of the meal 
they talked of other things. He told her 
of his brief experience at the front, an ex- 
perience that had comprised no actual 
fighting, and she commiserated prettily 
with him upon his ill luck in not having 
had a crack at the boche himself. 

Coffee was served in the little drawing- 
room, and afterward she consented to sing 
for him. Her speaking voice was rich, 
sensuous, warm, and he was a bit disap- 
pointed when she sang. He had no par- 
ticular ear himself, but he recognized that, 
while her voice was well trained, it held 
no particular elements of greatness. How- 
ever, it was sweet and pleasing. She 
whirled around on the piano-stool as she 
finished the Irish love-song. 

“Like it?” she asked. 

“TImmense—wonderful --great!”’ he told 
er. 

“You know perfectly well it’s nothing 
of the sort,”’ she laughed. “It’s the bane 
of my life. I don’t think that I’m really a 
lady, Captain Baird.” He looked his sur- 
prise. She nodded. “I have tricks that 
—now, with all my training —years of it— 
I should sing well. But I don’t. Not the 
sort of thing that well-bred young women 
should sing. But another kind of song— 
Do you know the ‘ Rocking-Chair Blues’?” 
He shook his head. “Listen to me,” she 
said. 

It was the sort of song that had super- 
seded the old-fashioned-coon-song. Filled 
with minors, with quavers—it was “jazz.” 
And she sang it in a way that set Baird’s 
toes to tapping on the rug. It was the sort 
of song that musical revues and “ad- 
vanced” vaudeville singers feature. It 
was a song that depended upon that thing 
known as “personality.” 

And she had it! Baird knew vaude- 
ville, and he knew musical comedy. Eileen 
Elsing would never do for a romantic lead, 
but what she would do with the rigt sort 


of soubrette part. He told her so. She 
flushed with pleasure. 
“T think I’m low,” she confide l. “I 


ought to be ashamed of doing this sort of 
thing, but—if I couldn’t be a rea! singer, 
I’d rather be an eccentric comédienne. 
Want to hear a secret?” 


Tn the next instalment of Uneasy Street, Baird encounters a woman with a startling knowledge of that mysterious trunk. and a man 


who asks disturbing questions. He also finds Eileen in a place he never expected her to frequent. 


Read it in September Cosmopolitan, on sale August oth. 


“Thrilled,” he assured her. 

“Aronstein offered me the feature-part 
in the ‘The Girl You Love.’” 

“A manager?” 

“The musical-comedy manager. The 
new type of thing—the kind that features 
a singing soubrette.” 

He crushed his cigarette upon an ash- 
tray. 

“But you—I don’t understand.” 

’ “Simple thing, though; I applied for a 
place. He asked me to sing. Gave me 
this song. Isangit. Asked me to dance. 
One hundred and fifty a week, and—I may 
take it.” 

He stared at her. 

“You may take it? 
He paused abruptly: 

“Thought what?” she asked. 

“Wel'—er—I understood that you and 
Mr. Blackmar—that you were to marry 
him.” 

“What made you think so?” 

His eye rested on her bosom. 

“That pin, for one thing.” 

She colored. 

“Silly little fib; w asn’t it? But I didn’t 
—there’s no reason, when a girl isn’t really 
engaged—even if I were, must I tell every 
man that I meet?” 

He laughed. 

“Certainly not. 
ines3.” 

“Well, it’s nice to know that I could— 
add to my income. Anybody’d like to 
know that, wouldn’t they?” 

“But you say that you may take it?” 

She laughed. 

“T may marry you, Captain Baird. I 
may go to Korea to-morrow morning. So 
many things that one may do! I shall 
probably do none of them.” 

“Oh, don’t say that! The first sugges- 
tion—that you may marry me; _let’s dis- 
cuss it.” 

“Tt might be interesting.” 

“Shall we try?” 

She was frankly flirtatious. 

“How would you begin? Not with elec- 
tric atoms, I hope?” 

“T'll try to thiak of another opening,” 
he promised. 

“Do,” she said. “Think quite a while. 
Then, next time you are here——” 

“T am coming again?” 

“Well, aren’t you?” 

“Tf I may.” 

She crossed her knee and leaned back 
against the keys of the piano. 

“Captain Baird, you know perfectly 
well that you are coming again. You 
know that I’m going to see a great deal of 
you.” 

“You mean it?” 

Flirtatiousness had left her manner now. 

“Certainly. But why be _ intense? 
Haven’t you known from the beginninz 
that we were to know each other well?” 

“T’ \—hoped so,” he stammered. 

“That’s the difference between a man 
and awoman. He hopes, wonders, guesses; 
the woman knows. That is, she knows 
that if the man doesn’t spoil every- 
thine ” 

“For instance?” 

“What usually spoils the friendship of a 
man and a woman?” 

“Marriage?” he asked, with a grin. 

“Now you're trying to be clever, and, 


But I thougit —” 


But—this theater bus- 


‘ where night is made day. 
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you're merely horrid. The man wanting 
marriage—that’s what does it.” 

“T promise,” he said, ‘not to want to 
marry you any more than I can help.” 

“Fair enough,” she said gravely. “If 
you didn’t want to a little—quite a little 
1 should lose interest in you.”’ 

“T shall want to—quite a little.” 

“Nice man!” she said. A tiny clock 
struck ten. “It is time, Captain Baird, 
that I sent you home.” 

“So early?” 

“T shall be a busy girl to-morrow. In 
three minutes, I want to deliver myself 
into the hands of my maid. Which means 
that in two minutes you must be gone.” 

In the hall, he bowed over her hand. 

“T have had the most—the most delight- 
ful evening of my life,” he told her. 

“You’re too good to be true, Captain 
Baird. Or, possibly, you’re too true to he 
good—for me.” 

“And just what does that mean?” he 
asked. 

‘Ask me some other time. 
answer,” she smiled. 

He felt her warm hand in his own, and 
then—he was in the hall outside. What 
had she meant? That there was a chance 
for him to win her? He breathed deeply. 
Plenty of time to find out. She wasn't 
going to marry Blackmar right away. He 
could be sure of that. 

A man was waiting for the elevator as 
Baird emerged from it. on the ground floor. 
It was Blackmar. Baird started to speak; 
then something resentful, something fierce- 
ly angry bade him be silent. Blackmar, 
preoccupied, did not notice the face of the 
man who passed him. Under pretense off: 
adjusting his scarf, Baird paused before a 
mirror in the hall. He stood there long 
enough to hear Blackmar say curtly to 
the elevator-man, 

“Miss Elsing’s apartment.” 

At ten o’clock at night! And she had 
told him that she was retiring early. What 
a fool, what a fool he was! Across Fifty- 
ninth Street to the Circle and thence down 
Broadway he walked, taking tremendous 
strides, easing the wrath within him by the 
physical exertion. 

But before he had reached the Tramby, 
common sense had cooled wrath. Why 
should Miss Elsing. having an engagement, 
inform him of the fact? And as for the 
hour— Helaughed. This was New York, 
No scandal 
would attach her ke-ause Blackmar visited 
her at ten P.M. . Of course, there were cer- 
tain social laws, but Eileen Elsing, he 
shrewdly suspected, was a law unto herself. 

Blackmar was almost engaged to her. 
Instead of berating the girl in his heart, he 
should be grateful to her for her kindly 
tact. Good Lord, he’d only known her 
three days! What did he expect from so 
brief an acquaintance? He was living in 
New York now, not Donchester. 

His pace slackened. His lips softened. 
She had kissed him when he fastened the 
pin to her gown. His mouth hardened 
again. Why should she accept jewelry 
from Blackmar? That pearl necklace, too. 
But where did he come in to criticize her? 
Was it any of his business? Jimmy Ladd 
knew about Blackmar giving her presents. 
If Jimmy could stand it, Baird could. He'd 
have to, he decided philosophically. “a 
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CAANDCER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 


THE MOST PLEASING 
NEW SEDAN 


HE whole motor market offers 
no other new model more attrac- 


tive than the Chandler Sedan of the 


new series. Here is an exceptionally 
fine car, most graceful and dignified 
in design, luxurious in finish and 
appointments, big and comfortable 
and economical. It is the finest devel- 
opment of the closed car type, hand- 
some in style, most substantially built 
and providing unusual service in any 
season and any weather. 


The high hood and radiator, 


characteristic of all the new series 
Chandler models; the permanent 
window posts; the four full-length 
doors, with all hinges concealed; the 
undivided front seat; the wide, deep 
cushions, and the beautiful silk plush 
upholstery are especially seein 
features. 

The Chandler Sedan body is one 
of several attractive bodies mounted 
on the famous Chandler chassis, dis- 
tinguished for its marvelous motor 
and sturdy construction throughout. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2695 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2595 


Limousine, $3095 


All prices f. 0. 6. Cleveland 
Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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The man with one of the most 
important jobs in America 


As we sit at our comfortable tables enjoying our 
steaks and our roasts, how rarely do we think of the 
man who makes it possible for us to have them. 


He is the cattle raiser. Like other men he is in busi- 
ness to make a living. He must receive prices high 
enough to cover heavy costs and to bring him a profit. 


Naturally while the stock raiser wants to get high 
prices for his animals you want to pay as little as 
possible for your meat. The packer would like to see 
you both satisfied. 


For the success of the packer—whose average profit 
on beef is only a fraction of a cent per pound—de- 
pends on volume. 


Prices that encourage the cattle raiser to produce 
heavily and the consumer to eat generously spell 
volume of business, and this is what the packer needs. 


Considering the price that cattle men must receive 
for animals, Swift & Company sells meat at as low a 
price as it is humanly possible to sell it, because of 
competition, large volume, and efficient methods. 


Eliminating Swift & Company’s fractional profits en- 
tirely would make practically no difference in the 
price of meat or live stock. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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F the many common-sense features 
about Fatima the one that seems to 
appeal to most men is this—that Fatima’s 
mild and delicately balanced Turkish 
blend pleases the taste and never gives 


A Sensible Cigarette 


- 


PAINTED FOK & CO, 


you any worry about “how many” you 
smoke. Again, men like the common- 
sense of Fatima’s plain and inexpensive 
package because it makes possible better 
value in the cigarette itself. 
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. 
Jérfumed with the Gostly New Odor of 26 Flowers 
Talc Jonteel—so't, snowy, delightfully fragrant, 25c. The Sooo , Rexall Stores throughout the United 
Face Powder Jonteel—clinging, invisible. Flesh, brunette, white, 50c. States, Canada and Great Britain have been gio:n exclusice sale of 
Rouge Jonteel—light, medium, or dark, 50c. Jonteel because they are linked together ir-to one great National service 


Combination Cream Jonteel—for beautiful complexions—50c. giving organization. They are found in cozry town and cily thal has 
Odor Jonteel, $1.25; Concentrate $3. a modern drug store. In Canada, Jonteel prices are slightly higher. 
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